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SPELLING. 

The purpose of this publication is exprest by its title. It wil treat of 
Spelling, and all that is practically concernd with it. Spelling is the 
representation, by visibl symbols, of the sounds of human speech, in the 
order of their articulation. To distinguish and describe these sounds 
and the mode of their articulation, is the business of fonetics ; to devize 
and apply intelligibl symbols for them is the business of spelling. 

Spelling is the grafic and visibl form, as pronunciation is the fysio- 
logical and audibl form, of language. Fonetics, which cuvers the two 
fases of pronunciation, is immediately connected with alfabetics, which 
cuvers the two fases of spelling. These departments of filology ar 
closely conected with etymology, which is, on one side, the history of the 
fonetic and visibl forms of words, and on the other, the history of their 
meanings. And this again tuches on literature and filosofy, so that 
spelling is more or less involvd in all the manifestations of language. 
It is fitting, then, that spelling should not remain without sum agency 
to concentrate and direct the thought and energy which may tend to its 
explanation and improvement. Every other branch of filology and liter¬ 
ature has its profest exponents and promoters, in proportion to its 
importance; and without being disposed to exalt spelling abuv its due 
place in the scale of importance, we assert that it has a place, and that 
not the lowest. If not greatly important in itself, it is greatly important 
in its relations. English spelling has a graver importance: it is not, 
as it ought to be, merely a science, a useful art; it is a far-reaching 
blight, a hevy burdn, upon the reason and the higher activities of the 
English-speaking race. So long as it remains in its present form, a 
standing contradiction to the complimentary definition which includes 
the English-speaking race among those entitled to call themselvs rational 
animals, so long wil it demand special care and special appliances. When 
it becums rational, when it becums merely a science, a useful art, it wil 
need no more care than the multiplication table or the binomial theorem 
or any other rational system or process. 
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ALWAYS WITH US. 

Spelling confrunts us erly. The child leavs the cradle to wrestl with 
its difficulties, and the more he lerns and does in the world, the more 
he has to spel, the more he is speld about. If he remains obscure, 
perhaps because spelling choked his erly hopes and efforts, he cannot 
escape spelling. If he achievs fame, he sets in motion thousands of 
pens and presses which wil keep spelling about him long after he is 
ded. In any case, he must spel to the day of his deth ; and his survivors 
hav then to spel his epitaf, and to read the proofs to see that it is speld 
correctly. Not a book, not a newspaper, not a letter, not a sign, not a 
name, but brings up spelling. Next to speech itself-—more than speech 
in the importance of matter communicated, for what men speak is mostly 
trivial — spelling is the great means of communication among mankind. 
The English-speaking race communicates more, and has more to commu¬ 
nicate, than the rest of mankind. It communicates by means of English 
spelling. 

ENGLISH SPELLING THE WURST. 

And English spelling is the wurst there is. 

The other machinery of the English-speaking race is uzually accounted 
the best there is. Why is spelling the wurst ? One reason is, that 
it has not been thought of as a thing to be improved. We think of it, 
if we think of it at all, as a matter for scool-children, and leav it to 
scoolmasters, under a system which forbids them to improve it. 
While our ideas on other subjects continue to enlarge and grow to 
maturity after we pass out of scool, on spelling our minds cease to 
grow. It is literally the fact that the vast majority of adults hav to-day 
the same crude, credulous, ignorant notions of spelling that they had in 
their scool days. In other things their minds enlarge; they seek and 
work out improvements. The accepted facts and methods and aims of 
every other science and art, filosofy and religion, mechanics, botany, 
zoology, geology, geografy, and astronomy, all the processes of writing 
and printing, all the practical processes of life, hav been improved by 
deliberate effort, with the approval and applause of all; but spelling, thru 
this arrested development of the mind, has remaind unimproved, or has 
been improved but slightly and irregularly. The causes of this state of 
things ar numerous and complex. But the evil exists ; and this is the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

REFORM IT. 

The evil must be reformd. The obstacls, which ar ignorance and 
habit, ar great; but they can be overcum. Ignorance can be removed ; 
habit can be changed. The hardest task is to remove the ignorance. 
We do not uze the term opprobriously. Ignorance is a normal condition, 
and ; s free from blame til knowledg is offerd and refuzed. It is the aim 
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of spelling reformers, and it wil be conspicuously the aim of this periodi¬ 
cal, to gather, arrange, and verify knowledg on the subject of spelling, 
and to offer it to the peopl, in the hope that by this and other means 
the evil complaind of wil be reduced and ultimately removed. The 
indirect impulses toward reform ar many; every simplification of 
method, every rectification of thought, tends toward rational simplicity 
and straitforwardness ; and these qualities must ultimately appear in 
English spelling. But they wil not appear til English spelling has been 
changed; and to bring about this change direct effort is required. 

OUR SCOPE AND PURPOSE. 

Everything that practically concerns spelling, and is wurth printing, 
wil be welcum to the pages of this periodical. The Spelling Reform 
Association, whose policy we shal follow, refers all theoretical and 
scientific alfabetic questions to the experts of the Philological Associa¬ 
tion. We shal set forth the views of the filologists. Articls in dissent 
from these views wil be admitted, and wil be answerd. All points in 
debate among reformers wil be fairly presented, and due space wil be 
givn to discussions by specialists of the minuter questions of fonetics 
and alfabetics. 

But our chief purpose wil be to diffuze information ; to put into uzabl 
shape, and to circulate among the peopl, the facts and principls upon 
which English spelling rests, and upon which the demand for its reform 
is based. This information exists, in great bulk, in the literature of 
spelling reform, especially in that of the last twenty years, and is daily 
receiving fresh additions. Much of it has never reacht the general 
public ; much of it has faild, thru lack of repetition, to effect its pur¬ 
pose. Nothing can be kept before the public without being repeated, 
reprinted, rearranged, and, as it wer, thrust before their eyes. To move 
public opinion we must say our say in plain words, and say it over and 
over again. This we shal try to do. We shal try to put the facts in 
the case in such shape and such order that in time the public wil see 
that a change for the better in spelling ought to be made. We shal get 
from the most competent hands and choose from the best sources the 
facts and arguments which make for reform, and hope in the course of 
time to help in preparing the great body of reformers, and the greater 
body of the public, to understand, and to judge and decide upon, the 
projects of reform which hav been so long hovering in the air. 

This is the core of the matter. It is not enuf that reformers and the 
public “favor the reform ; ” that they “agree on general principls;” 
that they “ advocate a simpl and practical method.” All this is very wel; 
but the reform, before it can approach success, must literally “cum 
down to dots;” to a “particular mesure,” exprest in so many words, 
letters, and lines; to sumthing that can be printed on a postal card, 
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and lernd, taught, and uzed in itself and by itself, without note, comment, 
or debate. As the hole purpose of the vast machinery calld law is “ to 
put twelv honest men in a box,” so the hole purpose of the vast litera¬ 
ture of debate calld spelling reform is to put the necessary honest 
letters in the alfabet box. 

Lack of means, lack of time, lack of concert, and, in sum cases, lack 
of knowledg and of common sense, hav hindered the motions of reform¬ 
ers and caused a great waste of energy. But the widend interest in the 
subject, the improved methods of teaching, the great strides made in 
the study of language, and especially of English, within the last two 
decades, hav greatly reduced the waste and greatly increast the effec- 
tivness of reformatory effort. Much yet remains to be done; but 
accurate information, widely diffuzed, is stil the great desideratum, and 
to this end, chiefly, we dedicate our efforts. 

This periodical wil aim to connect itself with the current life of the 
day. It wil not deem beneath its notice anything that wil serv to 
inform the peopl. It wil answer questions from anybody concerning 
spelling, pronunciation, or etymology; wil notice and criticize the 
current newspaper and magazine talk about such things, and wil seek 
to make itself a repository and exchange for practical knowledg, not 
only for spelling reformers, but for all who hav an interest in the 
English language. 


USE OF AMENDED SPELLINGS. 

Having a distinctly reformatory purpose, we shal let it be felt in our 
spelling. We wish we coud spel so as to repel no one of our readers. 
But to make progress with the reform, it is necessary to uze amended 
spelling now. We must uze it. If we do not, who wil ? This 
number wil reach many who do not know what has been done before,, 
and who wil say that we had better not amend so many words to begin 
with. In truth, we began many years ago with three words ; then we. 
advanced to ten words, recommended by the American Philological 
Association ; and after years of effort the English Philological Society 
has finally united with the American, and a considerabl list of amended 
words according to specified rules has receivd the joint recommenda¬ 
tion of the two chief linguistic authorities of the English-speaking 
world. Ten years ago such action was thought impossibl. Hundreds 
of times it was said, “ Why don’t you get the Philological Societies to 
agree ? I wil uze all spellings which they wil agree upon.” They hav 
now agreed. They ar our highest authority ; we accept their spellings 
as our standard English spelling. We expect that the rules for 
amended spellings wil in time be extended, so as to include other 
classes of words, and remove anomalies and difficulties which stil exist. 
Our pages wil be open to the discussion and use of further amendments,. 
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as wel as of purely fonetic spelling. In scientific discussions especially, 
fonetic spelling will be necessary. By amended spelling, we mean, of 
course, the ordinary English spelling, amended, improved, reformd, by 
removing superfluous letters and correcting gross irregularities in 
certain specified words and classes of words. Fonetic spelling involvs 
the consistent use of a fonetic alfabet. It spels all words according to 
their actual sounds. 

SUPPORT. 

It is wel known that reformatory jurnals hav “no money in them.” 
This jurnal is begun and wil be carried on for a reasonable time, in 
the hope that the friends of reform and the public wil find it useful, 
and wil giv a sufficient support. If, after a reasonable time, it is not 
supported, it wil die ; for we rcserv the privilege of acknowledging, 
should occasion arize, the powerful logic of a big printer’s bil in a litl 
tresury. We make no promises and no predictions. The quality of 
the jurnal wil be apparent within a year or two. In the mean time 
we ask the support of every one who is in any way interested in the 
present and future of the English language. 

Support means, first, money. Subscribe to Spelling. Advertize in 
Spelling. Promote the sale of Spelling. Contribute one or five or 
ten or a hundred dollars to enlarge and improve Spelling, to reprint 
special articls, to illustrate fonetic print. Secondly, send us things 
to print ; send, if you can, things wurth printing; but we wil take care 
of that — we hav a waste-basket. Send us news of what peopl ar 
doing or saying or writing about spelling, or things in literature or 
teaching or anywhere that concern spelling. Send us questions about 
this and that point in spelling or fonetics or etymology. We wil try 
to find answers for them. Do everything that wil in any way giv 
interest or strength to the jurnal ; and, finally, subscribe. Terms, $i 
a year; extra copies, to be givn away, 25 cents a year. 


ENGLISH SPELLING CONDEMD. 

The present mode of English spelling has been tried before the 
tribunal of reason, and has been condemd. 

It has been condemd by the unanimous voice of filologists, who declare 
that it distorts the facts, obstructs the study, and hinders the helthy 
growth of the language. 

It has been condemd by teachers, who declare that it burdns the 
growing memory, deceivs the growing reazon, and dwarfs the growing 
understanding, of the children, and makes of their teachers’ efforts an 
enormous waste. 
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It has been condemcl by economists, who declare that it causes every 
year in the total a loss of millions of days and millions of dollars, in the 
lerning, teaching, writing, and printing of superfluous letters. 

It has been condemd by statesmen, who see in it the main cause which 
wraps more than one tenth of our hole population in total, and nearly 
one half in almost total, illiteracy. 

It has been condemd by Christian filanthropists, who see in the more 
than pagan darkness of English spelling a hindrance greater than pagan 
resistance to the rapid spred of Christian civilization among the nations 
of the erth. 

Science, history, education, literature, commerce, religion, morality, 
unite in condeming a system which defies science, belies history, 
obstructs education, hampers literature, hinders commerce, and checks 
the growth of religion and morality. 

So strong, so numerous, so persistent, hav been the voices of condem¬ 
nation, so feebl hav been the voices that hav piped in opposition, that 
it is scarcely needful here to repeat the indictment in detail. But as a 
matter of record, and as a fitting prelude to the discussions which ar to 
follow, we print here a few out of the many condemnatory opinions, and 
those chiefly from filologists and educators, who may be conceded to 
know whereof they speak. 

F. A. March, LL.D., L. H. D., Professor of English and of Compara¬ 
tive Philology in Lafayette College; ex-P resident of the Philologi¬ 
cal Association. 

It is of no use to try to characterize with fitting epithets and adequate 
terms of objurgation the monstrous spelling of the English language. 

Spelling is often thought of as child’s work, and of litl serious moment, 
but it is by no means so. The time lost by it is a large part of the hole 
scool-time of the mass of men ; and with a large majority of those who 
ar said to read, and who can read if you giv them time, it is a fatal bar 
thru life to that easy and intelligent reading which every voter, every 
human being, ought to hav at command. Count the hours that each 
man wastes in lerning to read at school; the hours which he wastes 
thru life from the hindrance to easy reading; the hours wasted at scool 
in lerning to spel; the hours spent thru life in keeping up and perfect¬ 
ing this knowlcdg of spelling, in consulting dictionaries, a work that 
never ends ; the hours that he spends in writing silent letters ; and 
multiply this time by the number of persons who speak English, and we 
shal hav a total of millions of years wasted by each generation. The 
cost of printing the silent letters of the English language is to be 
counted by millions of dollars for each generation. And yet literary 
amateurs fall in luv with these squintings and lispings. They try to 
defend them by pleading their advantage in the study of etymology. 
But a changeless orthografy destroys the material for etymological 
study, and writn records ar valuabl to the filologist just in proportion 
as they ar accurate records of speech as spoken from year to year. . . 

Three years ar spent in our primary scools in lerning to read and 
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spel a litl. The German advances as far in a twelvemonth. A large 
fraction of the scool-time of the millions is thus stolen from useful 
studies and devoted to the most painful drudgery. Millions of years 
ar thus lost in every generation. Then it affects the intellect of 
beginners. The child should hav its reason awakend by order, propor¬ 
tion, fitness, law, in the objects it is made to study. But wo to the child 
who attempts to uze reason in spelling English. It is a mark of promis 
not to spel easily. One whose reason is activ must lern not to uze it. 
The whole process is stupefying and perverting ; it makes great numbers 
of children finally and forever hate the sight of a book. There ar re¬ 
ported to the takers of our last census [1870] 5,500,000 illiterates in the 
United States. One half at least of those who report themselvs able 
to read, cannot read wel enuf to get much good from it. But moral 
degeneracy follows the want of cultivated intelligence. Christianity 
cannot put forth half her strength where she cannot uze her presses. 
Republics fall to ruin when the people becum blind and bad. We ought, 
then, to try to improve our spelling from patriotic and filanthropic 
motives. If these do not move us, it may be wurth while to remember 
that it has been computed that we throw away $15,000,000 a year, paying 
teachers for adling the brains of our children with bad spelling, and at 
least $100,000,000 more paying printers and publishers for sprinkling 
our books and papers with silent letters. 

W: D. Whitney, LL.D., L. H. D., Professor of Sanskrit and of 

Comparative Philology in Yale College ; ex-P resident of the Philologi¬ 
cal Association . 

There is one dominant, practical reason for a reform of our orthografy, 
and it is this — the immense waste of time and effort involvd in lern- 
ing the present irregular spelling. It is the generations of children to 
cum who appeal to us to save them from the affliction which we hav 
endured and forgotn. It has been calculated over and over again how 
many years ar, on an average, thrown away in the education of e\ ery 
child, in memorizing that intricate tangl of rules and exceptions which 
constitutes English so-calld orthografy, and how many millions of 
money ar wasted in the process on each generation ; and it has been 
pointed out how imperfect is the result reacht; how many lerners never 
get out of the stage of trying to lern to spel ; how much more generally 
the first step in education, reading, could be successfuly taken, if we 
had a purely fonetic way of writing. How many grow puzl-heded over 
this dredful difficulty at the outset, and lose curage and inclination to 
go further, perhaps even teachers do not fully realize. This, then, it 
seems to me, is the ground on which the urgency of spelling reform 
rests. This is the positiv thing to be insisted on and strengthend by 
new testimonies and statistics, and prest home upon the unbelieving 
and the careless, and brought to the full realization of those whose 
imagination is too sluggish to let them see it for themselvs. This is 
the reformer’s offensiv wepon ; elswhere he may fairly stand on the 
defensiv, simply warding off the objections urged against his work from 
the various points of view of the conservativs, who ar quite unaware 
that they ar conservativs purely, and fancy that they hav great prin- 
cipls to defend. There has been an entertaining amount of simpl folly 
uzed against the reform by those who thought they wer standing up 
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for the purity of English speech; but the time for it has nearly gon by 
now. In the face of the common and plainly exprest opinion of so 
many leading scolars on both sides* of the Atlantic, men can hardly 
continue to maintain with sober face, or with expectation of seeing sober 
faces around them, that a fonetic spelling would, in a generation or two, 
destroy and render impossibl the historical study of English; or that 
historical reminiscences for the delectation of people who have red a 
litl Greek and Latin ar a sacred and never-to-be-relinquisht part of 
the tresure of our speech. The question is narrowd down to this : 
when all theoretical considerations ar in favor of a reform, and against 
it stands only the really great and perplexing difficulty of making the 
changes required, is it possibl so to convince the community of the 
great gain in point of economy of labor that would cum to successiv 
generations from the reform, as to make it willing to endure the tem¬ 
porary but intense disagreeablness which the carrying of it thru involvs ? 
If that question setls itself favorably, then the difficulty of agreeing 
upon the best system, great as it is, will not be found insuperabl. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in Yale College. 

It may indeed be douted if, in the mansions dolorous, which, while 
passing thru life, wc for a longer or a shorter time inhabit, there is any 
sadder chamber for sum than that which requires of us, before leaving 
its portals behind, a mastery of the separate parts of that clumsy and 
cast-iron framework in which we hav inclozed the visibl representation 
of our speech. The sorrows of childhood, keen as they ar at the time, 
leav litl impress upon the mind, and ar soon effaced from the memory 
by profounder, tho not necessarily more painful, sorrows. Arrived at 
the jurney’s end, we forget the toil and trubl of the jurney itself. Nay, 
we do more than this. We insist that all who cum after us shal suffer 
as we hav sufferd ; shal turn over the same pages, alredy wet with 
our tears ; shal tred the same paths which our worn and blisterd feet 
hav trodn before. So far as we do this from ignorance or from inabil¬ 
ity to see any better way, we ar entitled to all that lenient judgment to 
which those ar fairly entitled who know not what they do. But, to 
make an idol of the abomination of our present system of spelling, to 
cherish and adore it as sumthing precious in itself, and therefore to be 
perpetuated for all time, is a mark of irrationality which it wil be hard 
to find surpast amid the countless methods in which superstition has 
manifested itself. We speak feelingly of the degradation of those who 
bow down to gods made of stocks and stones; we send missionaries to 
turn them from the error of their ways ; but I hav yet to lern that, 
considering the difference of circumstances, there is among the most 
savage tribes any fetishism more senseless and more stupid than that 
which, with educated men among us, treats as wurthy of respect or 
reverence the present orthografy of the English tung. 

F. Max Muller, LL. D., Prof, of Comparativ Philology in Oxford 

University. 

It is, I believ, hardly necessary that I should prove how corrupt, effete, 
and utterly irrational the present system of spelling is, for no one 
seems inclined to deny all that. I shal only quote, therefore, the 
judgment of one man, the late Bishop Thirlwall, a man who never uzed 
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exaggerated language: “ I look,” he says, “ upon the establisht system— 
if an accidental custom may be so calld — as a mass of anomalies, the 
growth of ignorance and chance, equally repugnant to good taste and to 
common sense. But I am aware that the public cling to these anoma¬ 
lies with a tenacity proportiond to their absurdity, and ar jelous of all 
encroachment on ground consecrated to the free play of blind caprice.” 

It may be useful, however, to quote the testimonials of practical men, 
in order to show that this system of spelling has really becum one of 
the greatest national misfortunes, swallowing up millions of money 
every year, and blighting all attempts at national education. . . . 

What, however, is even more serious than all this, is, not the great 
waste of time in lerning to read, and the almost complete failure in 
national education, but the actual mischief done by subjecting yung 
minds to the illogical and tedious drudgery of lerning to read English 
as speld at prezent. Everything they hav to lern in reading (or pro- 
nunciation) and spelling is irrational; one rule contradicts the other, 
and each statement has to be accepted simply on authority, and with 
a complete disregard of all those rational instincts which lie dormant 
in the child, and ought to be awakend by every kind of helthy 
exercize. . . 

The question, then, that wil hav to be answerd sooner or later is 
this : “ Can this unsystematic system of spelling English be allowed 

to go on forever ? ” Is every English child, as compared with other 
children, to be mulcted in two or three years of his life in order to lern 
it ? Ar the lower classes to go thru scool without lerning to read and 
write their own languageintelligently ? And is the cuntryto pay millions 
every year for this utter failure of national education ? I do not believ 
or think that such a state of things wil be allowed to go on forever, 
particularly as a remedy is at hand. . . I consider that the sooner 

it is taken in hand the better. . . Ther is a motiv power behind 

these fonetic reformers. . . I mean the misery endured by millions 

of children at scools, who might lern in one year, and with real advan¬ 
tage to themselvs, what they now require four or five years to lern, 
and seldom succeed in lerning, after all. 

Andrew D. White, LL. D., L. H. D., formerly President of Cornell 

University . 

Two main reasons for the reform strike my mind very forcibly. These 
ar : 

First — The fearful waste of time on the part of millions of our chil¬ 
dren, in lerning the most illogical mode of spelling, probably, that this 
world has ever seen ; the only real result being to weary them of books 
and to blunt their reasoning faculties. 

Secondly—The barrier which our present system establishes against 
the most important agent in the rapid civilization and Christianization 
of the world. The grammar of our English tung is probably the sim¬ 
plest and easiest known among civilized nations ; so much so, indeed, 
that for a long time it was accepted as a truth that the English language 
had no grammar. Our language is spreding among the cultured classes 
in all parts of the world ; but, what is more important, it is beginning to 
take possession of the vast semi-civilized or barbarous nations of the 
East— China, Japan, India, and the ilands of the Pacific. 
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I hav no clout that, wer English orthografy simplified, the English 
language would within a generation or two becum the business lan¬ 
guage of the more activ part of all these great nations. The effect of 
sending out 100,000 missionaries would be but slight when compared 
with what would be accomplisht if our language wer thus spred among 
those nations, and they were thus opend to the tresures of Christian¬ 
izing and civilizing thought containd in it. These ar the two things 
which I see in the matter, and I rejoice that the leading filologists, as 
wel as all thoughtful practical men, ar all ranged on one side. 

Let me urge you to giv yourself as much as possibl to the movement. 
It is really one of the things to which it is really wurth while to devote 
one’s self in this world. 

S. Wells Williams, LL. D., late Professor of Chinese in Yale College. 

There can hardly be any serious differences of opinion, I should 
think, among educated men, as to the desirablness of a reform in 
English spelling. The time now spent in lerning the anomalies of the 
present system is a trial and loss which hav no compensatory advan¬ 
tages. One argument in favor of your efforts is the aid which a better 
mode of spelling English wil giv to the millions upon millions of 
Asiatics who ar now lerning the language and ar to lern it in the 
future, as the storehouse of the best literature in every branch of 
human science which they can reach. . . . Our language is to becum the 
lingua franca of mankind; and it is hardly wurth while to retain all its 
excrescences in the idea that those who hav to master them wil think 
the more of an acquisition which has cost them so much needless 
labor. 

H: L. Wayland, D.D., Editor of the u National Baptist ,” Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The present spelling imposes a very hevy bufdn on the yung of each 
advancing generation. It exacts from them a vast amount of painful toik 
It robs the children of some of their best years — years during which 
they might be gaining much useful knowledg on all subjects. And 
after this mighty price is paid, we do not get the equivalent. Peopl do 
not know how to read fluently, or how to spel with ease and correctness. 
Consider the harm to the child’s mind, to his reasoning powers. We 
say to him, “ Here is this letter ; it has this sound, this force.” But 
then he finds that it is purely a matter of chance whether it has this 
sound or sumthing entirely different. Suppose we should say, “2 and 2 
make 4,” and then the child should find that if it is apis, 2 and 2 make 
5 ; if marbls they make 3 ; if plums, 6 ; and if potatoes, 7. We destroy 
or injure reliance on general laws, which is one of the most valuabl of 
mental habits. In fact, that the minds of the children ar not ruind, is 
a result which I can only explain on the basis of the Providence that 
watches over children, and drunkn peopl, and America. 

Paul A. Chadbourne, LL. D., late President of Williams College. 

Our senseless spelling makes one almost ashamed of his language, 
and yet thru habit, or fear of being considerd as reformers, we hold on 
to the old forms. I believ much can be done and ought to be done to free 
the cuming generations from that useless labor which our present spell- 
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ing imposes upon the lerner, and upon all who write or print the 
English language. It is difficult to compute the saving of time and 
labor that would result from a rational system of spelling. 

W: T. Harris, LL. D., Director of the Scoot of Philosophy , Concord, 
Mass. 

The irregularities of English spelling ar, as is well known, the cause 
of a wide departure on the part of our elementary education from that 
of other cuntries where English is not spoken. In Germany and Italy 
the child can correctly spel any word he hears, or pronounce any word 
he sees after he becums familiar with the powers of the letters of his 
alfabet. Hence, the forener spends a very small portion of time in 
lerning his own language ; while, if he would lern to spel our English 
language correctly, he must giv years of study to it. And, what is 
wurst of all, this study is only an exercize of the memory, and not a 
cultivation of the reason or of the power to think. There ar few gen¬ 
eral principls or suggestiv analogies to lightn the burdn. The Ameri¬ 
can child must spend a large portion of his scool-days lerning, one by 
one, the peculiar combinations of the writn words of his language. 

Richard Morris, LL. D., Lecturer on English in Kings College , 
London. 

Those engaged in the work of teaching know ful wel that the ques¬ 
tion of spelling reform has an important bearing upon the education of 
the young. Reading is the beginning of a long course of mental train¬ 
ing; it is the first great step a child takes after an acquaintance (partial 
tho it be) with its mother tung, toward the further acquisition of 
knowledg. This first step, one would naturally think, should be made 
comparativly easy ; no unnecessary obstacl ought to be allowed to lie in 
and obstruct the way. The path should be renderd as smooth and as 
agreeabl as possible, and not unnecessarily laborious and painful. But by 
reason of the numerous anomalies, defects, and irregularities of represent¬ 
ing the spoken language, lerning to read is anything but an easy and 
plesant task ; it is surrounded on all sides with difficulties and stum¬ 
bling-blocks. Adults who by sum good fortune or other hav becum 
proficients in the subject and hav managed to master the intricacies of 
our orthografy, and have becum, what is rarely found, good spellers, no 
longer hav a tru appreciation of the obstacls they hav surmounted. All 
the severity of the previous toil is forgoten and they feel litl or no 
compassion for the yung lerners who ar daily undergoing the drudgery 
and wearisumness imposed upon them by the mistakes and blunders of 
past generations. . . . 

The numerous inconsistencies in our use of the letters of the alfabet 
make our orthografy a lying spirit to deceiv those who uze it; and we 
seem willing to listn to its voice. One object of education is to train 
the observing powers of a child, and to teach it to reason from the facts 
that cum within the range of its experience. Our alfabet, with all its 
glorious uncertainties, only tends to mislead and deceiv the observing 
powers. From the writn symbol the child ought to be abl to deduce 
the proper sound; but when one symbol represents three or four 
sounds, and the same sound is represented by from five to twelv, or 
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even more, different symbols, how is a child to get any help toward the 
sound from observing the symbol ? 

John D. Morell, LL. D., Royal Inspector of Scoots in England. 

The main difficulty in lerning to read English arizes from the intrin¬ 
sic irregularity of the English orthografy. A confuzion of ideas sets 
in the mind of the child respecting the powers of the letters, which is 
very slowly and very painfully cleard up by chance, habit, or expe¬ 
rience, and his capacity to know words is gaind by an immense series of 
tentativ efforts. ... It is certain that the ear is no guide in the 
spelling of English, rather the reverse, and that it is almost necessary 
to form a personal acquaintance with each individual word. It would, 
in fact, require a study of Latin, Fiench, and Anglo-Saxon to enable 
a person to spel with faultless accuracy; but this, in most cases, is 
impossibl. 

Joseph Angus, D. D., Formerly President of Stepney College , Eng. 

Every one familiar with the business of education, whether in our 
elementary schools or in those of a higher direction, is familiar with 
the fact that this plague of spelling is a plague that meets us all. It is 
also a costly plague. Dr. Morell has stated that eighteen nineteenths 
of the men who fail in the civil service examinations, fail in spelling, 
and all of us who hav not faild in guvernment examinations know very 
wel what a cost of time and patience it is to hav to recall the spelling 
of words we want to uze. I am not ashamed to say that I sumtimes do 
not know howto spel a word until I put it down in writing, and it com¬ 
mends itself to a sort of organ— I cannot call it sight or thought ; it is 
sumthing between the two ; and an enormous amount of time is wasted 
in that way by all classes. Nor is it chiefly a question of expense, 
tho that is important. But what I feel most of all is that out of 
the scanty time allowd for education in our elementary schools, one year 
at least should be literally wasted in what is wurse than useless, simply 
puzling the child. If we coud get that time for subjects which ar now 
overlookt, or imperfectly studied for want of time, the entire community 
wil gain not only in saved expense, but in increast and improved 
education. 

F: A. P. Barnard, LL. D., L. H. D., S. T. D., President of Columbia 
College. 

One very signal vice of our orthografy is the confuzion which prevails 
among the representativs of the vowel and difthongal sounds. It 
would be bad enuf if each singl vowel character wer only used to repre¬ 
sent, as sum ar, four or five different sounds otherwise unrepresented ; 
but when, in adit ion to doing this work, each usurps the place of 
others, and is thus burdnd with a duty entirely unnecessary ; and when 
difthongal forms take the place of vowel characters and vowel charac¬ 
ters of difthongal combinations to an extent almost unlimited, the con¬ 
fusion becums bewildering. . . . Lookt at in an economical view, 

nothing coud be more wasteful ; regarded in its scientific aspect, noth¬ 
ing coud be more absurd. It is commonly said by those who discurage 
reform that if a separate character should be devized and introduced 
for every distinctivly different vocal element, the number of letters in 
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our alfabet would be inconveniently great ; but the question is wel 
wurth considering whether, if we count all the biliteral and triliteral 
combinations which we now employ to represent simpl sounds, many of 
which stand singly for several different sounds each, while many repre¬ 
sent interchangeably the same sound, and all ar practically so many 
different letters, our orthografic system does not in fact alredy embrace 
a much larger number of characters than would be necessary to form an 
alfabet absolutely perfect. 

James A. Harrison, L. H. D., Professor of English in Washington 
and Lee University . 

Nothing could be more unscientific, illogical, burdensum, and absurd 
than the so-calld historical spelling of English now in vogue. Germany 
has recently introduced a reformd spelling ; there is a purified spelling 
of Danish ; Italian and Spanish are foneticaly spelled — why not Eng¬ 
lish and French? Simply because of the ridiculous prejudice prevailing 
in favor of burdning ourselvs and our children with an antiquated and 
overthrown system, which may represent the pronunciation of hundreds 
of years ago, but in five cases out of ten has nothing to do with the 
pronunciation of the present. I venture to say there is not a singl 
linguist of any eminence in this cuntry or in England who is not 
ardently in favor of the reform ; . . and to the linguists as special¬ 
ists this question more particularly belongs. . . From one of 

the easiest of languages to lern, English has becum one of the hard¬ 
est ; and if it is ever to becum a world-language, as Whitney says, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should throw out of it the silent, superflu¬ 
ous letters, the wrecks of an overthrown fonetic system, and simplify it 
for the comprehension of foreners and ourselvs. 

David Swing, of Chicago , III. 

The new fashion in spelling seems at first glance like a cruel slaughter 
of shade trees and pet birds and the family dog; but if one wil look at 
the matter calmly he wil see that it is no destruction at all, but is really 
an improvement of the old house, a trimming of the hedge, a mending 
of all the old fences, a making of a turnpike where there has been too 
long a mud-road, and the hanging of a neat gate where our fathers 
wer wunt to let down hevy bars. We ought to make a distinction be¬ 
tween mere feelings and reasonabl feelings, for if we hav permitted 
ourselvs to become so attacht to an old woodn plow that we would not 
exchange it for the best steel one, we are not persons of deep feelings, 
but rather of deep babyhood and stupidity. The human race that wil 
from deliberate choice spel the word program .programme, and tisik, 
phthisic , and which, when its folly is pointed to, wil proceed to affirm 
that it prefers the longest way of spelling a word, should be compeld 
to go back to canal-boats and pack-horses and to dipt candles and to 
sermons two hours long. Progress is a universal movement of all 
things. 

David Dudley Field, LL. D., of Nezv York. 

Our noble English tung, alredy spoken over more of the erth’s surface 
than any other living tung, and yet to be spoken over more, is disfig¬ 
ured by so many anomalies and hamperd by so many arbitrary usages — 
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rules I wil not call them — that he is to be not merely commended, 
but haild as a deliverer who wil rescue it, and, at the sacrifice of present 
inconvenience, giv future ease to all English-speaking people til the end 
of time. 

Francis J. Child, Ph. D., L. H. D., Professor of Rhetoric and History 
in Harvard University. 

One of the most useful things just now is to break down the respect 
which a great, foolish public has for the establisht spelling. Sum hav 
a religious aw, and sum hav an erth-born passion for it. At present 
I don’t much care how anybody spels, so he spels different from what is 
establisht. Any particular individual spelling is likely to be more 
rational than the ordinary. 

William G. Sumner, LL. D., Professor of Political Economy in Yale 
College. 

I am strongly in favor of spelling reform, and am not afraid of getting 
too much of it. I hav two boys who ar lerning to spel. They often 
try to spel by analogy, thus uzing their brains and lerning to think. 
Then I hav to arrest them, turn them back from a rational procedure, 
and impose tradition and authority. They ask me, “Why?” I answer, 
“ Because your father and others who hav livd before you, hav never had 
the curage and energy to correct a ridiculous old abuse, and you ar 
now inheriting it with all the intellectual injury, loss of time, and 
wasted labor which it occasions. I am ashamed that it is so.” 

Tracy Peck, M. A., Professor of Latin in Yale College. 

The sheer waste of time and money that our present spelling involvs, 
the feasibility of a very great improvement, and the proper function of 
an alfabet, hav been establisht by the advocates of change with such 
thuroness and from so many points of view, that I am unwilling to be- 
liev that the reform can fail or be long deferd, either thru inertia among 
the people or chimerical schemes among the reformers. Teachers, par¬ 
ents, pupils—all of us who all our lives ar trying to spel “correctly,” and 
finding the task continuous and without adequate compensation, must 
welcum as an every day boon the removal of even a few superfluities 
and inconsistencies. 

My special studies impress me more and more with the great and 
manifold advantages which the essentialy fonetic spelling of Latin was 
to the nativ uzers and is to the modern students of that language. What 
the Romans themselves thought on the subject is sumd up in the blunt 
frase of one of their number: “Aliter scribere, aliter pronuntiare 
vecordis est ” [to write one way, and pronounce another, is the act of a 
fool]. 

Jesse Macy, A. M., Professor in Iowa College , Grinned, Ioiva. 

If a letter represents no sound, it is a hindrance to spelling. To uze 
such a letter is to violate the fundamental principl which makes spell¬ 
ing possibl. Multiply the instances in which letters do not represent 
sounds, and spelling becums impossibl. A singl instance of the use of 
a letter in spelling which has no fixt sound associated with it makes a 
kink in the logical faculty. Ten such instances make ten kinks in the 
logical faculty. A thousand instances make a thousand kinks. To 
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lern to spel the English language by the ordinary method fils the mind 
with kinks and snarls. This is fitted to destroy the last vestige of logic, 
and leav the mind a prey to incoherency and crookedness. 

Lord Lytton (Bulwer), in “ The Caxtons. 

A more lying, roundabout, puzl-heded delusion than that by which 
we confuze the clear instincts of truth in our accursed system of spelling 
was never concocted by the father of falsehood. How can a system of 
education flourish that begins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the 
sense of hearing suffices to contradict ? 

James Hadley, LL. D., late Professor of Greek in Yale College. 

It cannot be denied that the English language is shockingly speld. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, LL. D., L. H. D., ex-President of the Philo¬ 
logical Association. 

The popular mind seems awake as never before to appreciation of 
the difficulties, eccentricities, and absurdities of the present standard- 
English cacografy. 

Sir C: E. Trevelyan, K. C. B. 

The English system of spelling (I protest agenst its being calld 
orthografy) is a labyrinth, a chaos, an absurdity, a disgrace to our age 
and nation. 

Such is the almost uniform tone of the greatest biologists, the most 
progressiv educators, the most independent thinkers, the best informd 
men of our time. They cannot be such, and defend English spelling. 
A filologist, an educator, who should uphold the present mode of 
English spelling, would be like an astronomer who should teach that 
“the sun do move ” around the*erth, and that the erth is based on a turtl ; 
like a zoologist who should teach the generation of geese from barnacls, 
and of snakes from horsehairs ; like a fysician who should declare his 
faith in the inherent curativ virtues of amulets and incantations. 

It is not enuf to denounce the evils of our English spelling in a 
general way. The evils must be pointed out in detail, and the remedy 
for each indicated. This has been done. In special papers, in elaborate 
books, in the transactions of lerned societies, in the filological and 
literary periodicals, in the newspapers, in the fonetic and shorthand 
magazines, in public conventions, in public lectures, hundreds of men, 
including those the most competent to speak on such subjects, hav 
treated of English spelling in all its fases, hav discust every point, met 
every objection, and proposed a remedy for every evil. An immense 
amount of material for the decision of the question has been accumu¬ 
lated, and is being put into a form adapted to the public apprehension. 
Among the experts there is really litl difference of opinion, except as to 
the amount of reform the public can be persuaded to swallow. This is 
to be decided, not by debate among the experts, but by the public; 
and the public has begun to swallow. 
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Special collections of testimony in favor of the reform hav been 
made. Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, Eng., has publisht under the title 
“ A Plea for Spelling Reform,” a series of tracts. The Home Journal 
of New York publisht in April, 1880, under the title of “ Sensible Spell¬ 
ing,” the opinions of 120 scolars and educators in favor of a reform. 
The Evening Post, in May, 1883, printed a series of letters and papers 
from American and English scolars to the same purpose. The Nation , 
the Century , the Independent , the Academy , and many other prominent 
periodicals hav publisht papers in favor of the reform. The United 
States Bureau of Education in a special publication, Circular No. 7, 
1880, has given a history of the reform movement, including a bibliografy 
which shows what a hold it has taken upon the minds of our best scolars 
and thinkers. 

The American Philological Association and the English Philological 
Society hav pronounced in favor of the reform, and hav taken steps to 
bring into use the mesures they advocate. A memorial to Congress, 
praying fora commission to consider the subject, was signed by profes¬ 
sors in over fifty colleges, including all those of note, and by large 
numbers of teachers in other institutions. Teachers’ associations in 
the United States and in Great Britain hav declared for the reform. 
Newspapers hav cum out in its favor, and many of them hav begun to uze. 
amended spellings. All these facts we shal show more fully in subse¬ 
quent issues. It is enuf to say here that there ar many agencies working- 
toward reform, and that there is good promis of ultimate success. 

“The air,” says Professor March, “is full of hope. We know, to be sure, 
that the reform cannot be accomplisht in a day. No generation reard 
in the old speling can be expected to adopt the new one for common liter¬ 
ary use. Their prejudices may be overcum and their reason convinced 
so far that they wil agree that their children shal be taught the better 
way. A generation, probably two or three generations, must grow up 
familiar with the new speling before it can becum universal. It is sum- 
times said in public discussions that the change may come round for 
our great-grandchildren, in 1976; and this is said sarcastically, as tho it 
wer a reason for opposing immediate action. But that is poor talk for a 
scolar or a filanthropist. 

“ If this reform is to take a century, it is high time it wer begun. 

“The tru scolar and worker of to-day rejoices with all his might in the 
spirit of that noble eulogium which Lord Bacon pronounces on Henry 
VII.: 

“ 4 His laws, whoso marks them wel, wer deep and not vulgar, not made 
on the spur of a particular ocasion for the present, but out of providence 
for the future ; that he might make the estate of his peopl more and 
more happy, after the manner of legislators in the ancient and heroical 
times.’ ” 
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[The book with this title, publisht (first edition in 1878) by Dr J. H. 
Gladstone, Fellow of the Royal Society, member of the Scool Board 
for London, and now President of the English Spelling Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, contains in brief cumpass so clear a statement of the case against 
the current spelling, and in favor of a reform on educational grounds, 
that, with Dr Gladstone’s permission, we reproduce here the main 
part of it. The arguments, and with sum modifications, the statistics, 
ar applicabl to the same problem in the United States. In subsequent 
issues of Spelling the several points wil be discust more fully. Dr 
Gladstone’s book has past into a second edition, from which we reprint. 
His statements ar fortified by a series of 13 appendices containing testi¬ 
mony from numerous sources. These appendices, for lack of space, we 
omit. It is to be said that no one has attempted to deny the facts here 
presented. They stand unchallenged, a severe indictment of the cur¬ 
rent English spelling, and of the educators who make a fetish of it for 
wurship in our scools.] 

The present movement in favor of a reform in the spelling of the 
English language has been principally taken up by two classes of the 
community— the fllologists and the teachers. It is of course from an 
educational point of view that the question is regarded by the scool 
boards for London, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham, and other towns, 
which ar now asking for a royal commission of inquiry. The main 
argument employd by these boards, and by persons engaged in tuition, 
is that the present spelling causes a very serious waste of time in teach¬ 
ing to read and write correctly. Yet the vaguest notions prevail as to 
the amount of this waste, even among those who hav paid attention to 
the subject. It appeard to me desirabl to form sum estimate on trust- 
wurthy grounds, and to look carefully as an educationist into the other 
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arguments that might be advanced, either for or against the simplifica¬ 
tion of our orthografy. 

1 tried to determin, in the first place, how long a time is actually 
devoted to the arts of spelling and reading ; and, in the second place, 
how much of this time may be fairly ascribed to the difficulties attending 
our present unsystematic spelling. 

Present expenditure of time.—In determining the first question I 
hav considerd individual cases of no value, as the aptness of the teacher 
and the pupil ar elements for which proper allowance coud not be made ; 
I hav rather sought to obtain evidence from those institutions where 
education is givn on a large scale. Had there existed in our English 
public scools any general instructions as to the time to be devoted to 
different subjects, that would hav afforded valuabl information, and 
would hav virtually answerd the question. In default of this I hav 
examind the time-tables of a great many elementary scools, generally 
talking at the same time with the teachers on the subject. In order 
that the inquiry should fairly represent the general education of the 
cuntry, I hav drawn this evidence from National, British, and 
Wesleyan scools as wel as from board scools ; and from village scools 
as wel as from those in provincial towns and the metropolis. The 
inquiry has been restricted to guvernment inspected scools, and I hav 
had the advantage of lerning the opinion of sum of the inspectors. 

In infant scools children of three years ar set to lern their letters, 
and various plans ar adopted for teaching them their use, until they 
enter the first standard. These erly stages sumtimes appear upon the 
time-table as reading, sumtimes also as letters, spelling, dictation, tran¬ 
scription, or ar even included under kindergarten or writing. It is 
difficult to tabulate these fairly, but upon adding them together in any 
particular scool I find six and one-half hours per week to be a very 
uzual amount of time, while the average of all the scools on my list givs 
sevn and one-quarter hours. 

In boys’ and girls’ scools the lessons which we hav to consider ar 
spelling, reading, and dictation. Here again there ar great diversities 
of practice, so that it is impossibl to tabulate the results satisfactorily. 
Some teachers giv the same amount of time to these subjects in all 
standards, while others discriminate between the children of different 
attainments. The time devoted also appears by my statistics to be as 
a general rule greater in boys’ than in girls’ scools; and I believ that 
this is not accidental. 

Spelling lessons, so called, ar not givn in every scool. The subject 
is often taught only under the head of reading and dictation. Taking 
a general average of boys and girls of all standards, it seems that in the 
scools of which I hav the statistics, 50 minutes per week ar givn to 
the spelling lessons that appear as such on the time-tables. Now, as 
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the time devoted to secular instruction may be taken at 22^ hours per 
week, this givs 3.7 per cent. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
this does not include the daily ten minutes or so which ar very frequently 
givn to actual spelling at the commencement or end of the reading 
lessons. 

Reading lessons ar universal, and ar givn in all standards. The 
amount of time devoted to them, however, differs widely. Thus in one 
of our largest board scools the first standard boys get six and two-thirds 
hours of reading per week, while in the girls’ department the same 
standard has only two and one-half; but the highest standard boys hav 
only two-thirds of an hour, while the same class of girls hav two hours. 
One of the best known of her majesty’s inspectors is not content 
unless sevn hours a week ar devoted to reading. The average of my 
statistics I find to be, for all standards and for both sexes, four and 
one-quarter hours ; equal to 18.8 per cent of the scool time. 

Dictation lessons ar intended primarily to teach the children how to 
spel correctly. I find them universal, and they ar considerd necessary 
even in the sixth standard ; indeed, the present code requires of that 
standard “a short theme or letter, the . . . spelling ... to be con¬ 
siderd.” As a rule more time is givn to dictation in the lower stand¬ 
ards, but sumtimes the order is reverst. The average is almost exactly 
two and one-quarter hours, equal to 10 per cent. 

In many scools home lessons ar givn with the object of improving the 
children in spelling ; but it is impossibl to make any trustworthy estimate 
of these. 

As far, therefore, as the three lessons, spelling, reading, and dictation, 
ar concernd, the average time allotted to them would seem to be about 
sevn and one-quarter hours for the infants, and just the same for the 
boys and girls. This is 32.2 per cent of the time devoted to secular 
instruction; or 27.3 per cent of the hole scool time, including the 
religious exercises and teaching, allowing four hours per week for that 
purpose. 

From these data it is easy to calculate that an average English child, 
spending eight years in scool, and making the not unuzual amount of 
400 attendances per annum, wil hav spent on an average 2,320 hours in 
spelling, reading, and dictation ; and such a scolar wil hav probably 
acquired sufficient knowledge of the subject to pass the moderate require¬ 
ments of the guvernment inspector in “reading with fluency and expres¬ 
sion,” and spelling familiar words without error. 

But may these 2,320 hours be fairly assumed as the time that has 
been actually devoted to acquiring the arts of reading and spelling ? 
On the one hand, it may be argued that the reading lessons ar useful 
for the information they convey and the general culture which they 
impart. The same may be said to a modified extent of the dictation 
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lessons, while in regard to them it may be also contended that they giv 
practice in the mere art of writing. They should tend to caligrafy, 
though sum teachers think their influence is the other way. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that home lessons hav been 
holely left out of my calculation, and that the three kinds of lessons 
enumerated by no means exhaust the sources of instruction in the arts 
of reading and spelling. Thus a child cannot transcribe from the 
blackboard, or write in its copy-book, without having the spelling of 
the words imprest on its mind ; and practice in reading is obtaind in 
lessons on history, geografy, and most other subjects taught in the 
scool. 

Looking at the matter as impartially as I can, I think we may place 
the one set of considerations against the other, and assume the figures 
givn abuv as not far from the mark. 

We may regard the matter also from a pecuniary point of view. The 
hole cost of the inspected public elementary scools in England and 
Wales, whether raisd from fees, voluntary subscriptions, or local or impe¬ 
rial taxation, as givn in the report of the Committee of Council on Educa¬ 
tion, amounted to 3,889,009/. [nearly $19,445,000] for the year 1876-77. 
But we hav alredy seen that 27.3 per cent of the hole time of the chil¬ 
dren’s education, religious and secular, is given to reading and spelling,, 
and this proportion of the abuv estimate amounts to 1,061,700/. [nearly 
$5,308,500]; but this does not include the large amount that has to be 
raised annually in sum form or other for the scool premises, and which 
is a necessary charge upon education. It is therefore evident that the 
money cost of acquiring these necessary accomplishments in the ele¬ 
mentary scools very considerably exceeds ,£1,000,000 [$5,000,000] per 
annum. 

Unfortunately, however, after all this expenditure of time and money, 
the great majority of our children leav scool unable to read with ease 
or to spel with decent correctness. The reports of her majesty’s 
inspectors and others furnish superabundant proof of this unsatisfactory 
result. 

Of course the cost of these rudiments of knowledge to the midi and 
upper classes has to be added to the foregoing bil in order to include 
the hole of the population. I hav not been able to make any trust- 
wurthy estimate of this, and am inclined to think that the children of 
educated parents lern more quickly; but we may depend upon it, spell¬ 
ing cums to no English child by intuition, however much we may our- 
selvs hav forgotn the processes by which we masterd its perplexities. 
The civil service examinations show how lamentably imperfect is this 
acquirement, even among those who hav receivd a liberal education. 

Time that might be saved.—We now cum to the second point 
of our inquiry, how much of this expenditure of 2,320 hours in lerning. 
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to spel and read may be justly attributed to the utter want of system 
in our orthografy. 

It seems possibl to aproach the question in four different ways. 

1. By general considerations. — If English as writ 11 corresponded 
pretty accurately with English as pronounced, we should stil hav to 
teach litl children the sounds of the letters and the manner of combin¬ 
ing them ; and practice would be needed in order to obtain rediness 
in turning print or writing into speech, or speech into writing. It is 
possibl that the sevn and one-quarter hours per week in the infant 
scool would stil be required, but there would be no necessity for spell¬ 
ing lessons in the boys’ and girls’ scools ; and the dictation lessons 
would be almost, if not altogether, dispenst with. These amount to 
720 hours in the six years, and that amount of time would probably be 
saved ; but there would also be a large reduction in the time devoted to 
reading, which always includes more or less spelling; this, however, 
can hardly be estimated a priori. 

2. By experiments made with systematic methods of spelling .—Chil¬ 
dren in various parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland hav been taught 
to read by means of books printed on various fonetic and fonic princi- 
pls, and it is asserted that they hav lernt first the systematic and 
afterwards the ordinary spelling in a shorter time than children uzually 
take to lern the latter alone. It is evident that, if there had been no 
necessity to lern the ordinary spelling at all, the saving of time would 
hav been much greater. I do not, however, lay so much stress on these 
experiments, because they hav been uzually conducted by teachers who 
hav had all the advantage of an enthusiastic attachment to their system. 
The fonic method of the late Mr. Robinson, of Wakefield, is, however, 
being now tried by the Leeds scool board with very promising results 
as to the saving of time, the correction of bad pronunciations, and the 
improvement of the quality of the reading. Another fonic system, 
that of Dr. Edwin Leigh, has moreover been carried out in America on 
so extensiv a scale that its results may be accepted as very valuabl, if 
not conclusiv. In Sir Charles Reed’s report 1 he states : “ In Boston, 
where the children hav not more than four or five years’ scooling, the 
uniform result is a saving of half the time, two years’ work being done 
in one.” Similar estimates hav been made by the scool boards of St. 
Louis and Washington, and by the educational authorities of Illinois, 
Iowa, and other States. 

Now it must be rememberd that these fonic systems ar not intended 
to supersede the present spelling, but ar only for scool use. They ar 

1 Blue-Book on the Philadelphia International Exhibition. With reference to this subject 
see also the articl of Mr. James Spedding in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1877. 

It may be interesting to know that similar methods are found serviceabl in overcuming 
the difficulties presented by French orthografy. In the scools of Paris there ar in use at 
the present moment three different systems sumwhat analogous to those alluded to in the 
text. They ar the Methode Regimbeau, the Methode Neel, and La Citolegie, by H. A. Dupont 
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a means of reducing the difficulties causd by the innumerabl excep¬ 
tions to our orthografical rules. Of course, if these exceptions had not 
to be lernt at all, the process of lerning to read would be made stil 
shorter. 

3. By comparison with sum other languages. — The spelling of the 
Italian language is, as far as I am aware, the most perfect of any in 
Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of the Spanish. It is, in fact, 
almost strictly fonetic ; that is, each sound is exprest by its own letter, 
and each letter has but one sound. Every one who has lernt that 
language knows that the reading and writing of it present no difficul¬ 
ties. I hav gatherd information from different parts of Italy, and fortu¬ 
nately the detaild programs of the instruction in elementary scools ar 
publisht. From them it appears that children begin scool at six or 
sevn years of age, and that while in the first class, which uzually 
occupies two years, they lern to read with a correct pronunciation, and 
do exercizes in transcription and dictation. On passing to the second 
class they acquire the art of reading fluently and with intelligence, and 
dictation lessons cease at the - end of the first four months. As the 
summer vacation lasts for two months, and all festivals, both civil and 
religious, ar holidays, the number of attendances can scarcely be 
greater than 360. As religious instruction and exercizes, arithmetic 
and writing occupy a large proportion of the five hours per diem , 10 
hours a week may be taken as an outside estimate for lerning to read 
and spel in the first class ; while in the second, reading may occupy five 
hours, and dictation two and a half hours weekly, but the latter only 
during the first half of the scool year. This wil giv 945 hours, insted 
of 2,320, and indicates that an Italian child of about nine years of age 
wil read and spel at least as correctly as most English children when 
they leav scool at 13, tho the Italian child was two years later in 
beginning his lessons. 

The spelling of the German language is incomparably better than 
our own, yet many mute letters ar employd, and several sounds ar 
capabl of being represented in more ways than one. I hav obtaind 
information from educational authorities in various parts of Prussia, 
Saxony, Wirtemberg, Baden, and Hamburg, and that with regard to 
all classes of society. The German child seems uzually to begin his 
scooling everywhere at six years of age; and the general testimony is 
that he lerns in two years, if not in a shorter time, to read distinctly 
and correctly books which ar not abuv his comprehension. The most 
detaild letter I hav receivd is from the principal of one of the 
communal scools at Berlin ; and, without knowing the object of my 
inquiry, he throws considerabl light upon it. He describes the 
progress of a scolar during each year, and states that at the expiration 
of the second year the pupil reads aloud and correctly in both German 
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and Roman characters, he spels from memory, and writes dictations 
with pen and paper in German hand, the words being limited to those 
in which the spoken vowels correspond to the writn. But the German 
child has in the next year to lern to write in Roman characters, and to 
be initiated into dubl consonants and other orthografical mysteries; 
in the fourth year he attains the power of reading with correct 
accentuation, and writes a dictation correctly, distinguishing between 
a and e, au and eu, ei and ai. It appears, therefore, that the irregu¬ 
larities of German spelling, trifling as they ar when compared with 
ours, greatly prolong the time required ; yet a German child of ten is 
about on a par as to spelling and reading with our fifth standard 
children, and is thus saved about two years’ time, tho he commenced to 
lern later. 

But a stil more rapid result seems to be attaind wherever the 
Schreiblcsc-mcthodc has been introduced. A pamflet publisht in Stutt¬ 
gart, which describes in minute detail the course of instruction in the 
elementary scools, shows that in the first scool year (that is, from 
six to sevn) n^A hours per week ar givn to the primer, writing, 
and transcribing ; during the next two years eight and a half hours per 
week ar devoted to reading, writing, and dictation ; but after that the 
reading becums what we should designate as literature, science, and 
history, while the dictation lessons ar reduced to half an hour per week, 
and they ar continued til the child is 14, principally for the purpose of 
teaching unuzual and foren words. Taking 42 weeks as the usual scool 
year in Germany, this givs an aggregate of 1,302 hours during the hole 
course. But this can hardly be compared with the English 2,320 hours, 
for the German estimate includes the time givn to the erly stages of 
writing, and that in two distinct sets of characters. 

The Dutch, Danish, and Swedish languages are spelt better than our 
own, though their orthografy is by no means perfect. The information 
which I hav received from these cuntries does not giv definit numerical 
data, but it shows that reading at least is acquired more quickly than 
with us. As to Sweden, I am assured, on the authority of Mr. Ekman, 
the scool board inspector of the Upsala district, that “the children in 
the Swedish board scools as a rule ar able to read fluently and to write 
correctly at the age of nine to ten years.” . 

When, however, we turn to France, we find a language which is speld 
much more systematically than our own, but has peculiarities which 
render its orthografy almost as difficult. Consequently a very large 
amount of time has to be expended, as with us, in dictation and tran¬ 
scription. Indeed, I was informd by one of the best official authorities 
that in the primary scools of Paris it is no unuzual thing to devote six 
to sevn hours per week to this work, and that in every class in the 
scool. Vet my own inspection has convinced me that perfect orthog- 
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rafy is far from being attaind. The home lesson books of children of 13 
or 14 years of age exhibited in the present Paris exhibition contain 
frequent orthografical errors, and these ar doutless favorabl specimens. 
In the elementary scools of Geneva lessons in spelling hav to be givn 
in the sixth grade, which corresponds to our highest standard. 

4. By inquiries among bilingual populations .—In the Guvernment 
scools of Malta the children ar taught, not their vernacular, which is an 
umvritn Arabic, but two languages, equally foren to them — Italian and 
English. They commence them simultaneously, and lern to read the 
Italian very easily by means of a box of movabl letters, while they ar 
sorely puzld with the English. 

I recently examind several of the children in the Anglo-Italian night 
scool, near Lether Lane, and satisfied myself of the ease with which 
they acquired the power of reading and spelling Italian. In reply to 
inquiries as to the comparativ time a child ignorant of letters, but 
understanding English and Italian equally wel, would take to lern how 
to read and write each language correctly, the principal estimated that 
the English language would require about twice the time of the Italian. 

From inquiries which I hav made respecting the Anglo-German 
scools' in London, the general result seems to be that the children 
acquire as great a proficiency in reading and writing German in 18 
months as they do English in two years. These scools ar six in 
number, and sum ar in very poor, and sum in respectabl, neighborhoods. 
My own visits, however, to sum of these scools convinced me that, not¬ 
withstanding the great attention paid to the English language, the 
scolars never becum nearly as proficient in spelling it as they do in 
spelling the German. 

The Germans in America — a very numerous body — ar loud in their 
cry for a spelling reform, on account of their children being subjected 
to a difficulty, thru the English orthografy, which they themselvs never 
experienced. 

Welsh when printed appears uncouth to the English eye, and the 
duplicated consonants ar unfilosofical enough ; yet it is spelt consist¬ 
ently. The consequence is that among the bilingual population of the 
principality, while English reading and writing hav to be laboriously 
lernt at scool, Welsh is lernt without effort at home and in the Sunday 
scools ; it is spelt correctly by those who hav never known spelling or 
dictation lessons, and books and newspapers in the Welsh language ar 
found everywhere. In the Highlands of Scotland, on the contrary, a 
similar peopl, speaking another branch of the same language, but spell¬ 
ing it etymologically, cannot lern even to read Gaelic without regular 
scool teaching, and ar almost devoid of current literature. A similar 
difficulty exists in Ireland thru the antiquated spelling of the Erse. 

It seems a fair inference from these various facts and lines of argu- 
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ment that, if English orthografy represented English pronunciation as 
closely as the Italian does, at least half the time and expense of teach¬ 
ing to read and spel would be saved. This may be taken as 1,200 
hours-in a lifetime, and as more than half a million of money [$2,500,000] 
per annum for England and Wales alone. 

It would be a false economy to retain this saving in the ratepayer’s 
pockets, and to turn the children out of scool a year or two erlier than 
at present. The tru course would be to devote the time and money so 
saved to the teaching of other subjects which wil hav a practical bearing 
upon their future lives. In the elementary scools of Italy, though the 
aggregate time of scooling is shorter, the children lern much about the 
laws of health, and domestic and social economy. In Germany they 
acquire considerabl knowledge of literature and science, and in Holland 
they take up foren languages. It is lamentabl how small a proportion 
of our scolars ever advance beyond the mere rudiments of lerning; a 
circumstance the more to be regretted as they wil hav to compete with 
those foren workmen whose erly education was not weighted with an 
absurd and antiquated orthografy. 

Other advantages. —Altho the main argument in favor of a spell¬ 
ing reform, from an educational point of view, is that which has been 
alredy set forth, there ar many minor advantages which would result 
from the adoption of a more rational system. 

1. Reduction in the cost of printing . —The amount of saving would 
depend very much upon the system adopted. The mere removal of 
duplicated consonants would save 1.6 per cent, and of the mute e s an 
additional 4 per cent.* In the New Testament printed in fonetic type 
in 1849, by Alexander J. Ellis, 100 letters and spaces ar represented 
by 83. As far as printing and paper ar concernd, therefore, a six-shill¬ 
ing book would be reduced to five shillings. Such a benefit ought to 
be welcumd by newspaper proprietors, advertizers, and the public 
generally, f 

2. The furnishing a means of indicating the correct pronunciation. — 
At present if we meet with a strange word or a new proper name, we 
are very often at a loss how to pronounce it. Who has not felt this in 
reading the newspaper aloud ? Now, any uniform plan of representing 
sounds would hav furnisht the writer with a means of indicating in what 
way any new word was to be pronounced. It is not necessary for this 
purpose that our own patronymic, for instance, or any foren name, 
should be alterd in its spelling,—the pronunciation might be writn in 
brackets beside it; nor is it necessary that any very filosofical mode of 


* See The Simplification of English Spelling, by Dr. George Harley, F. R. S. 
t The German reformers ar fully alive to the practical importance of this saving, tho the 
most extreme simplification of their spelling wil only effect a reduction of 10 per cent. 
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spelling should be adopted. The necessary enlargement of our vocal 
signs may be obtaind either by new letters, or by the consistent use of 
digrafs (compound letters such as ch and oil), or by diacritical marks 
such as ar uzed in most pronouncing dictionaries. All that is essential 
for this particular purpose is that the system, whatever it be, should be 
generally understood. 

Let me illustrate this by an example. Last summer I joind an excur¬ 
sion up the river Tamar to Cothele. Now, on considering this word of 
sevn letters, I saw there wer 27 ways of pronouncing it in accordance 
with the analogy of English words and names. I dared not utter the 
word, the chances were evidently so much against my being right; but 
I listnd carefully for it from the lips of one who coud be depended 
upon, and I found that it was different from any of my 27. I coud write 
the pronunciation according to the systems of Walker or Webster, Pitman 
or Ellis, or of the Indian guvernment, or in Italian or German, so that 
any one would be sure to pronounce the name correctly, provided only 
that he knew the system employd. 1 

3. The reduction of dialects. — In such writing as the Chinese, where 
the signs represent ideas and not sounds, there is nothing to prevent 
dialects in the process of time becuming so very divergent that people 
who read the same literature cannot understand one another’s speech. 
Such is the case in the different provinces of the Chinese empire. 
Where, as in almost every other writn language, the signs represent 
sounds, this is scarcely possibl. The English language, however, in 
having partly retaind its old spelling and partly changed it in arbitrary 
ways with litl regard to the gradual changes of pronunciation, has in 
great mesure lost its power of suggesting the tru sound of the words. 
Hence the English dialects ar not corrected by the practice of reading. 
With the Italian it is quite otherwise. The language as spoken in the 
different states into which Italy was formerly divided is pronounced 
very differently, and one object of the present guvernment in promot¬ 
ing education is to introduce everywhere what is considered the 
national tung. In the scools the children ar taught to speak the 
classic language, and their reading lessons show them the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the words. Hence they cum to drop their provincial 
mode of speech, first at scool, then in places of public resort, and event¬ 
ually even in the family. After a while it is expected that a uniformity 
of speech will prevail thruout the entire kingdom. 

The existence of the English diaLcts, notwithstanding the wide diffu- 
zion of our literature, is a significant fact, and is an additional argu¬ 
ment in favor of such a system of spelling as shal render their long 
continuance impossibl. 


[ ! CotJielc is pronounced as if spelt ICo-teeV .\ 
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4. The gain to fiiology. — We can scarcely dout that filology would 
gain, and not loze, when we find that the greatest filologists both of 
England and America ar the most ardent advocates of spelling reform. 1 
Nevertheless, it is often urged as an argument against clearing away 
the ruins of ancient forms of our language that we “ should loze the 
etymology of our words.” Who wil loze it ? Not the great mass of 
English-speaking children, who wil never lern any language but their 
own, for to them the old letters now unsounded wil never be anything 
more than an unintelligibl puzl. Not our suns and daughters, who wil 
lern Latin and Greek and Anglo-Saxon, for they wil assuredly in any 
case lern to read (and probably to write) the present style ; and the 
differences between the reformd spelling and the unreformd wil direct 
their attention to these etymological survivals more forcibly than any¬ 
thing els coud possibly do. The only possibl lozers wil be the lerned 
portion of sum generation in the far future, when the old spelling has 
beeum obsolete ; and even they, if this etymological knowledg is wurth 
possessing, wil only hav to lern to read the then archaic style, just as 
every one, rich or poor, has to lern it now. 

There would be another and more important gain to filology. What 
we want to know is not merely what English was when it first became 
a separate tung, and what it is now, but by what stages this gradual 
transition has taken place. Had our ancestors preservd an absolutely 
unchanged orthografy, we should hav known nothing of this ; had they 
always writn fonetically, we should hav been able to trace this perfectly 
by means of the spelling uzed by authors in sueeessiv centuries. But 
they hav done neither the one nor the other, and the changes made 
hav been without any system ; thus the knowledg of the history of our 
language is utterly and hopelessly eonfuzed. The best service we can 
now render to filology in the future is to write exactly as we speak in 
the present. 

5. The substitution of a helthy fora vicious mental training . —Any par¬ 
ticular branch of study is valued by the educationist, not merely accord¬ 
ing to the practical utility of the thing lernt, but also according to the 
disciplin which it givs to the mind. Now there can be no dout that 
spelling lessons exercize the memory, but that faculty is cultivated at 
scool in many other ways ; they are therefore not particularly required 
for this purpose, while their effect upon the higher faculties seems to 
be rather hurtful than otherwise. At present a young child is taught 
in its reading and spelling lessons to distrust analogy and its sense of 
right, to break rules without apparent reason, and to rely on authority 

1 Such as Professors Max Miiller and Sayce, of Oxford ; Skeat, of Cambridge ; Meiklejohn,, 
of St. Andrew’s; Doctors Angus, Morris, and Murray, of London; Mr. Sweet, President of 
the Philological Society; and Professors Whitney, March, and Haldeman, of the United States 
of America. 
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against evidence. Under a rational system of spelling the same child 
would find that the lesson of one day was a step to the next ; its instinct 
of order would be strengthend, and its logical sense developt. 

6. The iucrcast desire for books and periodicals. — With the present 
unsystematic spelling a person who has not acquired the art of reading 
fluently is so much occupied with the mechanical part of the process 
that he cannot giv proper attention to the sense ; hence a very large 
proportion of those who hav past thru our primary schools hav no 
taste even for newspaper reading, and soon practically loze by disuse 
what they hav laboriously acquired at scool. Wer our spelling simpli¬ 
fied, we hav a right to expect that such a taste for what is inside a book 
wil be created in erly years, that on leaving scool the practice of read¬ 
ing wil be kept up, and knowledg wil be increast. 1 The actual condition 
of the English pesantry, who seldom read, and the Welsh pesantry, 
who support a remarkably large literature in proportion to their num¬ 
bers, may be taken as a warrant for this expectation. 

7. The extension of the English language. — Our language is one of the 
easiest to lern as far as the grammatical construction is concernd, and 
it is singularly rich both in its vocabulary and literature. With our 
immense empire and the widespred ramifications of our commerce, it 
might becum the general means of communication between all nations, 
wer it not that we impose the dubl task of lerning both the spoken and 
the writn language. If these two wer brought into harmony, English 
would be more generally lernt; and that would be an immense advan¬ 
tage both to ourselvs and to the Celtic population of our own ilands, 
the nativ inhabitants of India and our colonies, and all foreners who 
may hav relations with us. 

Objections. — It would indeed be strange if so important a reform 
wer attended with no disadvantages and difficulties ; and it is only 
right to give ful attention and weight to all the objections which may 
be urged against it. 

Foremost among these, at least in the mouths of intelligent people, 
is uzually the statement that the proposed change would sever the 
continuity of our writn language, and cause us to loze much that is of 
value in regard to the history and origin of words. I thought so once 
myself; but hav gradually arrived at the conclusion alredy exprest, 
that filology would gain more than it would loze by the change. For a 
complete and detaild answer to this class of objections, I must simply 
refer the reader to Professor Max Mullers articl on the subject in the 
Fortnightly Review for April, 1S76. 2 

It is very commonly supposed that it would be a real disadvantage if 

1 This is strikingly ilustrated by the contrast between Wales and the Highlands of Scotland. 
See page 26. 

2 Reprinted by F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row. [London, Kng.] Price y z d. 
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we ceast to spel differently words having the same sound but different 
meanings, such as rain, rein; and reign , there and their , etc. There ar 
two considerations, either of which will show that this disadvantage is 
imaginary, or nearly so : First, we do not confuze these words when 
presented to the ear; why should we therefore when presented to the 
eye ? The context almost invariably determins the sense. Second, 
there ar a large number of such words in common use which we never 
care to discriminate in writing. Thus, sound has at least five totally 
distinct meanings, 1 but no one would think it an improvement if we 
took to spelling it in five different ways, as, for instance, sound , sownd, 
soughnd (like plough ), sougned (like signed ), and psonnd (like psalm). 
On the other hand, it is a real disadvantage that in our present system, 
words differently sounded are occasionally spelt alike. Thus, when we 
meet with read we often do not know whether it should be read [red] 
like reed, or whether we should read it like red. 

Other persons assert that by changing the spelling our national liter¬ 
ature would be spoilt, and the associations with the past destroyed. It 
may be sufficient to remind the reader that our Bible and prayer-book, 
Shakspeare and Milton, ar now spelt very differently to what they 
originally wer, and ar none the wurse for it. 

Another class of objections is that our libraries wil be renderd useless, 
our hole typografical arrangements upset, and that all our educational 
appliances would hav to be remodeld. These objections coud only hav 
force wer the change of spelling effected by sum sudn revolution 
compulsorily enforced, a procedure which, as far as I am aware, no 
spelling reformer has ever advocated. It is quite certain that, in what¬ 
ever shape a new mode of spelling may cum, its introduction wil be slow 
and gradual. It wil resembl the transition from manuscripts to printed 
books, from black-letter to the common types, or from the ancient Roman 
numerals to the present Arabic notation. All these hav taken place 
without any catastrofe. As, however, no important changes can be 
effected without inconvenient results in sum quarters, it should be a 
serious consideration with all spelling reformers how to secure the maxi¬ 
mum of advantage with the minimum of inconvenience. 

Sum dred the labor of having to lern what they call a new language; 
let such console themselvs with the reflection that they need never 
write otherwise than at present; and that as to reading, the most thuro 
fonetic spelling is far more easily red than those exaggerations of our 
irregular spelling in which sum of the American humorists delight, and 
which we read for our amusement. It is almost needless to say that 
no one wil ever be calld upon to unlern anything, as sum peopl foolishly 
imagin. 

1 (i) Noise; (2) a narrow sea; (3) the swimming bladder of a fish; (4) whole; and (5) to 
mesure depth. 
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There is another class of objections which I do not know how to 
answer seriously. Many persons think that any unfamiliar spelling 
looks ugly, or that a more fonetic mode of writing is ludicrous, or 
wrong, or a proof of ignorance. I do not dout that when the Roman 
type was introduced, many who wer accustomd to the old black-letter 
coud not bear the nasty, thin, plain-looking modern characters ; and we 
hav herd of a student who, when * examind about his knowledge of 
Chaucer, replied, “ Chaucer was a writer who deservd sum merit, but 
unfortunately he coud not spel.” 

As we becum better aquaintcd with any reformd spelling, it appears 
less and less ludicrous ; but, as we examin intelligently our present mode 
of writing, the more and more ludicrous do its eccentricities becum in 
our eyes. 

During the last 30 years I hav had frequent conversations with 
objectors, but it has been my universal experience that among intelli¬ 
gent peopl the supposed advantages of the present spelling hav on 
investigation becum more and more insignificant, while the great advan¬ 
tages of bringing our writing into agreement with our pronunciation 
hav becum more and more evident. 

The difficulty of the reformer really consists in his running counter 
to the prepossession in favor of what is familiar, a difficulty formidabl 
enuf to tax all his curage and faith and patience. 

Spelling Reform in other Cuntries. — It may be a source both 
of encuragement and instruction to note what reforms are proposed or 
ar actually in progress in other countries. 

In the Italian and Spanish languages the spelling has alredy been 
brought into almost perfect conformity with the pronunciation. In 
these, therefore, there is nothing to justify any agitation for further 
reform. 

Altho little fault can be found with the German spelling as compared 
with the English and French, the educationists of that country and the 
guvernments of the different states hav long been desirous of simplify¬ 
ing it. In 1854 meetings were held both at Hanover and Leipzig, 
which resulted in certain modifications of the spelling being renderd 
obligatory in the Hanoverian higher scools. This was followd in i860 
by Wirtemberg, which adopted a reformd orthografy for its elementary 
as wel as its upper scools; and by Austria in 1861, and by Bavaria in 
1886. But the changes adopted by these several states ar not the same ; 
and so imminent did the danger appear of having a different mode of 
writing and printing in different parts of Germany, that a conference 
of delegates from the several guvernments was held at Dresden in 
October, 1872. This led to the Prussian Minister of Education, Dr 
Falk, proposing that a competent scholar, Professor von Raumer, should 
draw up a scheme; and this met with the approval of all the guvern- 
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ments. The scheme thus prepared was privately printed and sent to the 
respectiv guvernments, and then submitted to a ministerial comission, 
consisting of Von Raumer and 11 other educationists, together with 
a printer and a publisher. The commission met in January, 1876, and 
approved of the scheme with certain modifications ; and a report of the 
hole proceedings has been drawn up and printed. 1 The proposals of 
the commissioners ar now before the German nation for criticism, but 
at present there seems litl hope for unanimity except as regards the 
limitation of capital letters at the beginning of words, the banishment 
of many of the superfluous letters, and the general adoption of the 
Roman character. In the meantime there has arizn a movement in 
favor of a purely fonetic reform, the advocates of which ar dissatisfied 
with the half mesures of the guvernment, and ar making strenuous 
efforts to secure the public approval of their more advanced scheme. 
For this purpose they forma an association on the 1st December, 1876, 
which in the course of 14 months establisht more than 70 branches, 
extending from Moscow to Pennsylvania. 2 

That the German guvernment is in ernest is shown by their now 
requiring the military cadets to employ a revized spelling in their 
official letters. 

Up to the beginning of the present century the spelling of the Dutch 
language was very unsetld. In 1804 the movement for reform assumed 
a definit shape thru the essay of Professor von Siegenbeek; and the 
greatly improved spelling that bears his name was the only official and 
authorized one til 1873. Then sum important changes wer propozed 
by De Vries and Te Winkel, and these ar now adopted by the different 
departments of guvernment. I believ, however, that there ar other 
systems which receive official sanction, and we can only hope that the 
result will be “the survival of the fittest.” 

Similar movements for reform ar taking place in the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. The Swedish spelling appears to be about equal in quality 
to the German, but for the last 100 years or thereabouts attempts hav 
been made by competent persons to establish a purely fonetic system, 
and the Swedish Academy has adopted sum of their proposals and 
embodied them in a model spelling book ; but the guvernment has 
taken no part in the matter, and there is consequently much diversity 
in practice. In Denmark the movement originated with Professor 
Rask and sum other lerned men and scoolmasters, and it has resulted 
in a guvernment decree, confirming certain regulations with respect to 
dubl consonants, the silent e and d, the abolition of q, and sum other 

1 Verhandlungen der zur Herstellung grosserer Einigung in der deutschen Rechtschreibung 
uerufenen Konferenz. Veroffentlicht im Auftrage des Koniglichen Preussischen Unterrichts- 
ministers. Kalle, 1876. 

2 [Details of the spelling reform movement in Germany vvil be givn in a following issue.] 
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points. These “official” changes ar not obligatory; but they ar 
winning their way both in public and private scools, and the use of the 
Gothic character has almost cease. In July, 1869, a meeting of 
scholars from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark took place in Stockholm, 
with the object of establishing a fonetic mode of spelling which should 
be common to the Scandinavian languages. Certain resolutions wer 
then cum to, and spelling dictionaries hav since been publisht in 
acordance with them. 

In Portugal a movement has arizn amongst those interested in 
public instruction, and a committee which had been constituted to con¬ 
sider the matter reported 1 in favor of considerabl changes, and laid 
down a scheme of fonetic reform. Recognizing the necessity of its 
being supported by an authority possest of sufficient moral weight, it 
recommends that the Royal Academy of Sciences should be askt to 
adopt that or sum other normal system of orthografy, and to publish a 
grammar and vocabulary. 

The greatly increast attention which is now being paid in France to 
public education has drawn the attention of many to the evils of their 
orthografy, but the Academy opposes change. 

Cuming to our own mother tung, the question of spelling reform has 
advanced much further in the United States of America than at home. 
There exists a powerful association for the purpose ; and an inter¬ 
national convention for the amendment of English orthography was 
held in Philadelphia in August, 1876. The legislature of the state of 
Connecticut has taken the lead by appointing a commission of six com¬ 
petent persons “ who shall examin as to the propriety of adopting an 
amended orthografy of the public documents hereafter to be printed. 5 ' 

Our own guvernment has had to face the question in the spelling of 
Indian proper names. Not only has it defined the spelling to be 
officially employd, but (with certain exceptions) has adopted a system 
by which the various sounds are uniformly represented by certain 
letters or combinations of letters. The ordinary English alfabet has been 
found sufficient for the purpose, except that all the vowels hav been 
made to do dubl duty by employing them with or without a dash, and 
certain wel-understood compound digrafs, such as kh for the guttural, ar 
employd. This orthografy is not only adopted in legislativ enactments, 
in maps, in the postoffice and telegraf departments, etc., but is also 
making its way into general use. Several of our modern scool 
geografies have alredy adopted the Indian guvernment spelling. 

Conclusion. — On considering these movements for reform which 
ar taking place in other countries, two reflexions force themselves upon 
us. ist. If the educational authorities of Germany, Holland, Sweden,. 


1 Parccer da Comissao de Reforma ortograjica . Porto, 1S77. 
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and Denmark consider it desirabl that their written language should 
be simplified, how much more incumbent is it upon us, who ar weighted 
in all our schools with a vastly more cumbersum and irrational spelling. 
2nd. The tentativ efforts of reformers constitute a real danger, unless 
there be some authority able and willing to examin the various schemes 
proposed, and to express an unprejudiced opinion on their merits. 

During the past year or two the question of amending our spelling 
has advanced beyond the narrow circl of scholars and theoretical 
reformers; it is felt by educationists to be a great necessity, and rival 
systems of reform ar discust before the public, while the defense of the 
present want of system is generally givn up as hopeless. The 
practical solution, however, is surrounded with difficulties, and at the 
present time our government is, undesignedly no dout, but none the 
less surely, placing an impassabl barrier in the way of any alteration. 
Hitherto a spelling reform has been gradualy taking place thruout the 
hole history of our English literature ; and even many of the decisions 
of Dr Johnson hav givn way to orthografical forms which he never 
sanctiond ; but now for the first time that change, slow indeed but 
sure, has been arrested. By insisting upon what the inspectors con¬ 
sider to be correct spelling in our elementary schools, and in our civil 
service and other examinations, our guvernment is stereotyping our 
written language as it has never been stereotyped before. One of the 
first requirements is the toleration at least of some alternativ system or 
systems, and no authority coud examin the various proposals with so 
much advantage as a royal comission composed of the ablest men in 
the cuntry, which shal command the respect, not only of the British 
public in general, but also of the English-speaking populations in 
America, Australia, India, and other lands. 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

The Spelling Reform Association grew out of the International Con¬ 
vention for the amendment of English orthografy, presided over by the 
late Professor Haldeman, and held in Philadelphia in 1876, in connection 
with the centennial exhibition. Accepting for guidance the principls of 
reform adopted by the American Philological Association, the Spelling 
Reform Association declares its object to be “the simplification of 
English spelling.” To this end it has publisht and circulated, or has 
helpt other agencies to publish and circulate, articls, circulars, bulle¬ 
tins, and other pamflets, and books and parts of books, adapted to pro¬ 
mote the reform ; has endeavord to introduce simplified spelling in 
scools ; has secured, thru its members, the delivery of addresses and 
lectures before teachers’ institutes, educational, social and religious 
conventions, literary and filological societies, and the general public ; 
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and has brought to bear a great amount of personal and professional 
pressure in behalf of the reform. It counts among its members a large 
number of teachers and professors, ministers, lawyers, and fysicians, 
including sum of the most eminent biologists and educators of the age; 
as wel as publishers, printers, merchants, and other business men, who 
sec the economic advantages of the proposed reform. A list of the 
officers is givn on another page. 

The Association asks the support and cooperation of all persons who 
ar wise enuf to see the need, and public-spirited enuf to help the pur¬ 
pose, of securing the simplification of English orthografy. The purpose 
is broad enuf to include all who want any change for the better. There 
is no danger that we shal get too much simplification. The Associa¬ 
tion has proposed nothing in the least “ revolutionary.” What it is, 
what it proposes, what it has done and is doing, you may lern from its 
documents and bulletins. Send for them and lern ; and if you ar not 
a hide-bound conservativ, opposed to all reform, or one of these who 
favor “reform” but object to any change, you cannot fail to approve 
the aims of the Association. Every one who thinks that program is a 
better spelling than programme, dcfinit than definite , catalog than cata- 
logue y is in mind a member of the Spelling Reform Association. Let 
him becum so in hart and in name ; in hart for nothing, in name for 
one dollar a year. Every one can afford that. You may be giving 
fifty times that amount to help missionaries to get to the heathen’s 
doors ; by promoting the spelling reform you wil be helping mission¬ 
aries to get into the heathen’s minds. See what ex-President White, of 
Cornell University, says about it (p. n): “ Our language is spreding 
among the cultured classes in all parts of the world; but,'what is more 
important, it is beginning to take possession of the vast semi-civilized or 
barbarous nations of the East — China, Japan, India, and the ilands of 
the Pacific. I hav no dout that, wer English simplified , the English 
language would within a generation or two becum the business lan¬ 
guage of the more activ part of all these great nations. The effect of 
sending out one hundred thousand missionaries would be but slight when 
compared with what would be accomplisht if our language wer thus 
spred among those nations , and they wer thus opend to the tresures of 
Christianizing and civilizing thought containd in it.” 


THE WINTER MEETING. 

The winter meeting was held in New York, Dec. 30, 1886. The 
responses to the Secretary’s circular in regard to the proposed spelling 
reform quarterly wer red. Subscriptions and garantees wer receivd 
from many members, with more to hear from. After discussion, it was 
voted to establish a spelling reform quarterly, the first number to 
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appear as soon as possibl; each number to consist of not less than 
32 pages, printed on good paper, in large, clear type, leded, with 
tinted cuver, on the model of the Library Notes ; the price to be $1.00 
a year, with extra copies, for distribution in aid of the reform, at 25 
cents a year; the quarterly to be publisht by the Library Bureau, 32 
Hawley street, Boston, Mass.; the title and other details to be deter- 
mind by the Publication Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented several long and interesting 
communications from Mr James Lecky, Secretary of the English Spell¬ 
ing Reform Association, in regard to the progress of the reform in 
England, and the present attitude of the English Association upon the 
alfabetic and orthoepic questions. Referd to the Publication Com¬ 
mittee, to print as much as possibl, for information of members, and 
further discussion. The matters in question wil be treated in subse¬ 
quent issues of Spelling. 

The usual routine business was reported. According to the new ar¬ 
rangement, requests for preliminary information and documents ar 
answerd by the Library Bureau, thus relieving the secretaries of much 
detail. The neglect of members to send in news, clippings, and other 
matter for the records was noted. It was decided to make a new effort to 
enlist interest, and to bild up a large collection of books, pamflets, clip¬ 
pings, and mss. bearing on the reform, all to be classified, catalogd, and 
indext, and deposited in sum central fire-proof bilding. The offer of 
the Columbia College Library to take permanent charge of such collec¬ 
tion, and to hold the same open to the inspection of members from 
8 a. m. to 10 p. m. thruout the year, without charge, was accepted. 
Members ar urged to send the Secretary anything availabl for the col¬ 
lection. Duplicates wil be exchanged with the foren societies or with 
individual members. Everything bearing on the reform, past or 
present, is desired, especially recent matter, which is necessary to the 
executiv officers and to the Publication Committee in performing their 
duties. 

On Mr Dewey’s suggestion, the Publication Committee >wer in¬ 
structed to prepare for the use of newspaper editors printed slips, con. 
taining pithy matter in aid of the reform ; and members and others wer 
invited to send the committee any matter thought suitabl for this use, 
whether arguments for the new spelling or attacks or burlesks on the 
old. 

Mrs Burnz calld attention to the approaching “jubilee” in honor of 
Isaac Pitman and the rise of fonografy, and suggested that the funds 
raised in this cuntry be devoted to securing a portrait of Mr Pitman, 
to be placed in sum prominent institution. After further business 
the meeting ajurnd. 
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THE NEXT MEETING. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Spelling Reform Association wil 
be held at the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, Thurs¬ 
day, July 14, 1887, beginning at 4 p. m. Members and all other 
persons interested ar requested to be present. Due notice, with par¬ 
ticulars, wil be sent to members. Those wishing to read papers wil 
please inform the Secretary before July. 


S. R. A. BULLETIN. 

The Bitlletin of the Spelling Reform Association wil now be merged 
in Spelling, which wil fil the same office, but wil hav a wider scope. 
The bulletins so far publisht ar to be had of the Library Bureau, 32 
Hawley street, Boston (see advertizment, p. 42). These bulletins, tho 
partly mere records of current news, and containing sum matter not of 
permanent interest, ar ful of information, and ar indispensabl to all 
who would be thuroly informd as to the history and status of the 
reform. 


DEPARTMENTS OF “ SPELLING.” 

The matter of Spelling wil be conveniently groupt in the following 
departments : — 

Progress, including current news about spelling and the reform 
movement, as wel as the erlier history, under the heds of Associations , 
including proceedings of the American, English, German, French, and 
other Spelling Reform Associations, as well as proceedings of the Phil¬ 
ological Associations, and other bodies concerning our subject; the 
Press , including notices of books and pamflets, and articls in magazines 
and newspapers about spelling or spelling reform, in particular of such 
articls in the jurnals at home or abroad devoted to fonetics, orthoepy, 
shorthand, or related subjects; the Platform , including notices and 
reports of lectures and addresses about spelling or spelling reform ; 
Practical reform , including mention of individuals, firms, periodicals, 
and scools uzing or permitting amended spelling, and of the devices by 
which the use of amended spelling is facilitated ; and in general the 
progress of the reform in the United States, in England and Canada, 
in Germany and France and elsewhere. 

Economy, including a demonstration of the time and money lost in 
the use of the current spelling, and of the material gains to be had 
from an improved system ; also notices of improved methods of writing, 
systematic abbreviations, and everything that wil lessen the labor of 
the pen — for the pen is the great speller; in short, the business side 
of spelling. 
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Education, including a pedagogical and statistical treatment of spell¬ 
ing in its relation to education, a review of the methods and books uzed 
in teaching spelling, its place in the curriculum of our scools, and a crit¬ 
icism of the current “system” and of the 44 educators” who activly or 
by sufferance giv it their support. 

These three departments will cuver the 44 practical” side. The 
44 theoretical ” or 44 scientific ” side, under the general hed of Filology , 
also includes three departments, in which wil be treated, in a way 
suited to popular apprehension, the biological questions involvd in 
spelling: 

Fonetics, or the science of sounds, including Pronunciation in gen¬ 
eral, and as concernd with particular words. 

Alfabetics, or the methods of fonetic notation, including the com¬ 
mon alfabet and all modifications of it, other alfabets, the shorthand 
alfabets, etc. ; the uses of capital and lower-case letters, italics, punc¬ 
tuation, accents, diacritics, etc. 

Etymology, or the history of words and of their writn forms. 

In these departments we shal hav the assistance of eminent biolo¬ 
gists, whose labors ar thus placed at the service of the reform. 

It is not ment that each number wil contain matter in all of these 
departments. The grouping is intended to show the scope of 
Spelling, and to provide a convenient classification and order of 
articls. 

We shal be glad to receiv information, or requests for information, 
of any kind, in any of these departments, from any one interested. 
Members of the Association and other reformers ar especially requested 
to giv their aid in this regard. Send us any pertinent items and facts, 
statistics, proposals, suggestions, that you hav discuverd or workt out 
or cum across in your reading. Send us any questions that you want 
answerd, for yourself or for the edification of others. Don’t neglect the 
small facts, the litl questions. They hav all a use, a meaning, when 
collected and put into relation. We wish to make Spelling the center 
of information and activity in the subjects within its scope. 

Among matter which may be expected in subsequent numbers may 
be mentioned : A history of the Spelling Reform Association and of the 
movement in which it is engaged; a similar history of the English 
and German Spelling Reform Association ; a synopsis of the stages of 
amended spelling, with the rules therefor, accumpanied by lists of 
words; fonetic alfabets, illustrated by printing in fonetic types; the 
etymological objection examind, with evidence from the etymologists 
against it, and an exposure of the etymological blunders of the object¬ 
ors; American and English pronunciation compared; bibliografy of 
the reform, etc. 
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FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Spelling is a publication with a purpose. It costs money, and only 
subscribers ar entitled to its issues. It is hoped that all persons inter¬ 
ested in the English language, and especially all spelling reformers, 
whether members of the Association or not, whether in accord with 
the Association’s policy or not, wil subscribe for Spelling, and help 
to make it useful to the common end. 

The first number is sent to all members of the Spelling Reform 
Association, and to many other persons, who, it is thought, may be 
inclined to aid in this effort to present the important question of 
spelling in its tru light. The subsequent numbers wil be sent 
regularly to subscribers only. Extra numbers ar offerd at one-quarter 
price, in order to induce subscribers to take many copies for distribu¬ 
tion among their friends, with the hope of gaining their adherence and 
subscriptions. In the successiv issues we expect to print, in clear 
and handy shape, the facts and arguments which workers wil need. 
Special articls wil be reprinted separately as “campaign documents,’' 
and everything which the limited means of the Association and che 
limited time of the editors wil permit, wil be done to make Spelling 
effectiv for its purpose. 

LEGISLATIV ACTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania, at the session just ended, past u 
joint resolution, introduced by Dr. James W. Walk, of Philadelphia, 
providing for the appointment by the Guvernor of a State Commission, 
to examin and report upon the question of spelling and spelling reform 
in its relation to public education. Guvernor Beaver has signed the 
resolution, and wil, we ar informd, soon appoint the Commissioners, 
whose names we hope to announce in our next issue. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The National Educational Association wil meet this year at Chicago, 
July 12-15. Great preparations hav been made, and a great attend¬ 
ance is assured. Many of its members ar also members of the 
Spelling Reform Association, and wil be able to do as much for the 
great educational reform at Chicago as they would at the meeting at 
Burlington, Yt., which is to be held at the same time. All who cannot 
cum to Burlington should go to Chicago, and by concerted action 
make their influence felt for the reform. Prof. Daniel B. Hagar, 
President of the National Council ; Prof. H. H. Freer, Secretary of 
the Department of Higher Instruction; Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Vice- 
President of the Spelling Reform Association, and other prominent 
spelling reformers, wil take pai J t in the convention. Mr. O. C. 
Blackmer wil represent the Spelling Reform Association, with hed- 
quarters at 206 La Salle St., where information, circulars, etc., may 
be had. * 
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NOTES. 

All communications, contributions, exchanges, copy for advertizing, 
subscriptions, and remittances should be addrest to the Library Bureau, 
32 Hazvley St., Boston, Mass., and markt “ Spelling r 

All subscriptions ar understood to be for the current volume. 

The amended spellings we uze ar recommended by the highest 
authorities in language — the American and English Philological As¬ 
sociations and the leading scolars of the English-speaking world. 

Sum spel have give live active definite genuine are were 

We spel hav giv liv activ definit genuin ar wer 

Sum spel head stead health wealth meant dreamt realm 

We spel lied sted helth welth ment dremt relm 

Sum spel crossed tossed dressed missed dipped dropped trapped 

We spel crost tost drest mist dipt dropt trapt 

And so on. In this matter of spelling sum waste time and spred 
fictions. We save time and tel the truth—as much of the truth as 
the present state of civilization permits. 

When you ar thru, stop there. Don’t fool around til you get through . 

You can be thuro without drawing an outline, every time you uze the 
living word, of the unseemly bones of its ded ancestor thorough. 

We ar not satisfied with enough. That is too much. We ar content 
with enitfi When we cof, we get over it quickly ; but sum cough pain¬ 
fully all the year round. We travel over ruf roads and handl tuf sub¬ 
jects with more ease than they who accept and sing the tredmil rime, 
“p-h ’em, t-h ’em, r-o-u-g-h ’em.” This, we understand, is the orthodox 
way to spel ruf, tho we wer told in our childhood that it spels Ji m, Jim, 
a murmur of assent. We do not now giv a murmur of assent to either 
proposition. The hole thing is an ugh -ly business and we wash our 
hands of it. 

They laugh best who laf last. 

Join the Spelling Reform Association — one dollar a year and find 
yourself. 


Join the Spelling subscribers’ association — one dollar a year; 
and find your reward. 
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SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. 


1. Spelling-: Official Organ of the Spelling Reform Association ; publisht quar¬ 
terly. Price, $1.00 a year; extra copies, to be givn away, 25 cents a year. 

2. Bulletins of the Spelling Reform Association, from 1876 to* 1886; Xos. o — 22, 

in separate pamflets ; price, 10 cents each. The same, bound in two series: (1) Nos. o — 
16, 244 p., cloth; price, $1.00. (2) Nos. 17 — 22, 138 p., paper; price, 50 cents. 

No. o contains the “Proceedings of the International Convention for the Amendment of English Orthog¬ 
raphy, held at Philadelphia in 1876.” These Bulletins embody reports of committees, action of conven¬ 
tions, the standard alfabet and pronunciation, and much other matter of permanent interest, indispensabl 
to every activ reformer. 

3. Spelling Reform, by Professor March: Art. No. 19 from the Princeton Review , 
Jan., 1S80. 22 p. Price, 5 cents. 

4. Spelling Reform : Report of the Text-book Commission of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin, made Jan. 8, 1S79. J 3 P* Price, 10 cents. 

5. Circular of Information of the U. S. Bureau of Education, No. 7 —1880 : The 
Spelling Reform. 36 p .,free, by addressing the Bureau, at Washington. 

A valuabl history of lhe reform movement in the United States and England, with bibliografy, etc. The 
first Guvernment publication. 

6. Action of Philological Associations; with the 24 Joint Rules. 7 p., 20 cents a 
hundred. 

7. Sensible Spelling : Opinions of educators, authors, and scholars. 16 p., 80 cents 
a hundred. 

From the Home Journal { N. Y.). Opinions of 120 prominent men in favor of the reform. 

8. How to Help Spelling Reform: Practical advice: JVhat to do , and What not to 
do. 4 p., 20 cents a hundred. 

9. Spelling Reform League : rostalsize pledges for signing. Price, 10 cents a hundred. 

Very effectiv aids. When newly interested many wil sign the League pledge, agreeing to uze one of the 

graduated stages of amended spelling. Ever)’ reformer should carry these blanks for use whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offers. 

10. Applications for membership; Postal-size forms for signing. Price, 10 cents a 
hundred. 

For use in securing new members.. May be uzed personally, or inclozed in letters as a silent hint, giving 
every one interested the opportunity of recording his name among the supporters of the reform, whether 
he is redv to uze amended spelling or.not. Ever)’ member should uze theze blanks, and thus help to in¬ 
crease the membership of the Association. 

11. Five Rules: .Slips redy gumd for use on letters. Supplied to giv away at 50 cents 
a thousand ; small quantities free. 

Excellent for awakening interest. Affixt to any writing like postage stamps, they explain the new spellings, 
giv the Five Rules, and the S. R. A. address, offering ful information. Many can be induced to uze new 
spellings by giving them a supply of these slips, which gard against suspicions of careless spelling. 

12. Rubber Pad Stamps: “Simplified Spelling,” or “Amended Orthografv.” Price, 
30 cents (regular price, 50 cents). 

Self-inking, pocket, or other forms of stamps, with any wording preferd, wil be made to order at cost 
prices. Uzed insted of gumd slips; see No. 11 abuv. 

13. Envelops, Note and Letter-Heds printed with the Ten Words, Five Rules, or 
other reform matter, at price of imprinted paper of same grade. 

No. 5 to 11 (markt with a merely nominal price per hundred) ar sent singly or in tens free 
to all applicants, but it is expected that all who can afford to do so wil pay the nominal price, 
which does not etiver cost of paper and postage, the labor, printing, etc., being entirely free. 

Other aids ar mentiond in the Bulletins and in “Spelling.” Others stiT ar in prepara¬ 
tion. Address applications for documents, spelling reform stationery, slips, stamps, etc., to 
the Association’s publishers, 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 

32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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TO ADVERTIZERS : 

We ourselves too often experience the annoyance of personal and 
persistent solicitation from advertizing canvassers not to spare other busy 
business men as much as possible. Without taking more of your time 
or ours, we beg to submit herewith a statement of the aims of the new 
quarterly magazine, Spelling, which we believe is one of the very best 
mediums for advertizing. Our advertizing is made a part of Spelling, 
printed in the same forms and paged continuously with the other matter, 
so it cannot be torn off in binding. As a result, every page you may 
send us wil be bound up and permanently preserved. Spelling wil be 
constantly in use, for we print no matter of merely temporary interest. 
It is really a handbook of the best material on the subject, and large 
editions wil be used by members for extra circulation, thus more than 
doubling its value for advertizing. Every advertizement wil be indext 
at the end of each volume. 

Argument is unnecessary to show the value of these pages. Tho 
Spelling is publisht solely to advance educational and philanthropic 
interests, and all receipts ar devoted to the work, we ask patronage 
because of the business value of what we offer. 

If you have anything to advertize to wide awake, progressiv men 
and women, do it thru SPELLING, and get the worth of your 
money and help the cause which prominent men pronounce the most 
important educational and philanthropic movement of the century. 

SPELLING is the official organ of a body of scholars and wil credit¬ 
ably represent them. Its constituency is already large and rapidly grow¬ 
ing. It wil be widely scattered by enthusiastic propagandists, some of 
whom hav subscribed for ioo copies of each number to giv away. 

Very large numbers of samples wil be mailed as campaign documents. 

Advertize in SPELLING: Because, i. It wil pay from a selfish 
standpoint. 2. It wil help the Association materially in carrying on 
its great and good work. 

Our constituency is limited to no class but includes live men and 
women everywhere — - those who ar interested in improvements and 
more than any other class ar ready to get the best when it is offered 
thru a medium in which they feel a deep interest. 

This circular shows the paper and the size of page. 

Please favor us with early copy for such space as you wish, addrest: 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley St, Boston. 


Advertizing rates in SPELLING. 


One page (7 in), 100 agate lines 
One-half page, 50 “ “ 

One-fifth page, 20 “ “ 

One-tenth page, 10 “ “ ... 

Cover and Facing Pages 25 per cent extra 


1 insertion. 


Sc 0.00 
I2.5O 
6.00 
3-50 


2 insertions. 

$3 6 - 00 

22.50 

10.50 

6. SO 


3 insertions. 
£48.00 
30.00 
14.40 
S.40 


One Year. 
S60.OO 
37-50 
1S.00 
10.50 


Spelling is equal to two lines in ordinary advertizing columns. 


As lines are full width of page, an agate line in 
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Library Bureau for Public and Private Libraries. 

For years most important aids to libraries were * impr act able for want of suck a Bureau, 
Greatly needed, it could be started only at a loss and go on only by hearty support . Some parts of 
its work lose money but are much needed and must be kept up : others barely pay expenses : 
others a profit. It is not patronage to use the losing and go elsewhere for the paying depart?nents. 
Prices will always be made as low as equal quality can be had. IVe appeal to all friends of the 
modern library movement for their orders for everything we undertake to supply. 

EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 

To bring together libraries wishing help and those wishing positions, so as 
to get the right man in the right place. No fee to those wishing librarians, 
catalogers, or assistants. We also supply trained workers to catalog or index 
libraries, books, periodicals, or mss. Utilizing improved methods and appli¬ 
ances, they give better work at less cost, at the Bureau, or at the library or 
residence. No charge except for the time of the catalogers. 

CONSULTATION DEPARTMENT. 

To give expert advice as to developing interest, raising funds, location, build¬ 
ing, fixtures, heating, lighting, ventilation, care, selecting and buying books, 
binding, cataloging, indexing, classification, circulation, rules, help, and all 
the details of organization and administration, so as to secure the best results 
at the lowest cost, profiting by the experiments and experience of the rest of 
the library world. Such advice at a cost of perhaps $10 to $100 often saves 
$i,ooo to the library, or to a less experienced board of trustees a series of 
mortifying, discouraging, and expensive mistakes. Where desirable, the 
library will be visited, and local requirements studied. Fee for either mail or 
personal consultation, $i upward, based on actual time used. 

PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

To publish (from the stand point of usefulness to libraries, rather than profit 
to publishers) manuals for administration, indexes, and tables of classification, 
subject headings for shelves and catalogs, guides, labels and various needed 
helps, practicable only through a cooperative agency like this Bureau. 

SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT. 

To furnish, of better models, materials, and workmanship, and at less cost 
than otherwise obtainable, all articles recommended by the Cooperation Com¬ 
mittee or the Library Association and to equip libraries, from smallest to larg¬ 
est, with the best known devices for cheap, convenient and efficient use and 
administration. We supply the best for each use, and, if selection is left to the 
Bureau, the benefit of its unequaled experience and facilities is secured. 

Except books and periodicals, these supplies include everything needed in the 
best equipped public or private library, covering the whole field as if there 
were no other source of supplies. The manager gives his personal attention 
as an expert, to making or selecting and buying the best. 

Many away from large cities, or not knowing where to go, or what prices to 
pay, waste much time in getting an unsatisfactory article, and often pay more 
than the best would cost, if bought with our facilities. To accommodate 
libraries and librarians, we allow anything wanted to be ordered through us, 
the cost never being more (it is often less) than if bought directly. 

The Bureau aims to make itself indispensable to the libraries, and to prove 
to them by experience that the most convenient, cheap, and satisfactory course 
when any thing is wanted is to come or write at once to it. We mail our large 
Illustrated Catalog free to any library wishing to preserve it. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 
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Catalog Classification of the Library Bureau. 

MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS 

For Public and Private Libraries, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


10 Publications. 

20 Technical Fittings. 

30 Technical Supplies. 

11 Bibliografy, Catalogs. 

21 Shelving, Hoists, Trucks. 

31 Blank Books. 

12 Library Economy. 

22 Card Cases. 

32 Cards, Index size. 

13 Cataloging. 

23 “ Trays. 

33 “ Postal “ 

14 Essays, Addresses. 

24 “ Fittings. 

34 Blank Slips. 

15 Library Periodicals. 

25 Slip Cases and Trays. 

35 Printed Forms. 

16 u Associations. 

26 Stamps, Daters. 

36 Book Covers. 

17 Special Libraries. 

27 Indicators. Bulletins. 

37 Labels. Shelf, Book. 

18 Reading and Aids. 

2S Book Supports, Braces. 

38 Numbers. Metal, Paper. 

19 Literary Methods. 

29 Miscellaneous. 

39 Miscellaneous. 

40 Binders, Files, Scraps. 

50 Standard Stationery. 

60 Desk Fittings. 

41 Needle and Cords. 

51 Blank Books. 

61 Paper Shears. 

42 Metal Fasteners. 

52 Letter “ 

62 Copying Apparatus. 

43 Pasted. Stubs, Scraps. 

53 Writing Papers. 

63 Erasers, Knives, Openers. 

44 Pocket. Envelops. 

54 Envelops. 

64 Clips, Pads, Weights. 

45 Pamflet Cases. Boxes. 

55 Pens, Pencils. 

65 Penholders, Racks. 

46 Spring. Clamp. 

56 Inks, Mucilage. 

66 Ink and Mucilage Stands. 

47 Pigeonholes. 

57 Rubber Bands. 

67 Desk Cabinets. Boxes. 

4S Box and Index. Cabinets. 

5S Clasps, Pins. 

68 Rulers. 

49 Miscellaneous. 

59 Miscellaneous. 

69 Miscellaneous. 

70 Furniture. 

80 Labor-Savers. 

90 Miscellaneous. 

71 Bookcases. 

81 Duplicating. 

91 Fonetic Publications. 

72 Portable , Sloping . 

S2 Manifold Books. 

92 Shorthand “ 

73 Revolving. 

S3 Printed and Pat. Indexes. 

93 Metric 

74 Banging. 

84 Pocket Devices. 

94 Printing. 

75 Tables. 

85 Fountain Pens. 

95 Binding. 

76 Desks. 

86 Book Holders, Rests. 

96 Light. Lamps, Shades. 

77 Chairs. 

87 Wall and Chair Tables. 

97 Heat. 

78 Stands, Racks, Easels. 

SS Writing Machines. 

9S Ventilation. 

79 Miscellaneous. 

89 Miscellaneous. 

99 Miscellaneous. 


Explanation. All supplies ar divided into the 9 classes above. Each 
class is again divided and numbered, e. g. book covers is the 6th division of 
class 3, Technical Supplies . All book covers ar therefore numbered 36. Dif¬ 
ferent kinds ar numbered 36#, 36^, etc. Where the variety of sizes or quali¬ 
ties of any kind require, numbers added to the letter distinguish, e. g. 36*73 
would mean book covers, style or patent a , size 3. In this way all allied 
articles ar kept together in the catalog, which is arranged by these numbers 
and letters, not by pages. Articles superseded by better ar dropt from the 
list, and new ones ar added without impairing the classification. The alfa- 
betical index at the end of the catalog refers directly to each article by this 
class number. The number is therefore the most definit description to use 
in correspondence, orders, price lists and bills. Always giv number or date 
of catalog used as printed on its title. 
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r s Library Inks. 


In no place is it more important that the ink be Uniform, 
Black, and Absolutely Permanent, than in Library Catalogs 
constantly exposed to light and air. More than one institu¬ 
tion will in future years incur a great expense for copying, be¬ 
cause it has failed to use the best results of science in its ink. 
It has long been possible to get inks possessing any one and 
often several good qualities, but till now no ink has been made 
in any country that combined them all. The best would be 
very pale when first written, or fade under long exposure to 
light, or could be removed by chemicals, or would grow yellow 
with age, or thicken in the stand, mold, or spoil pens rapidly 
by corrosion, or eat the paper itself after many years, or deposit 
sediment in the stand, become muddy, or “go to pieces” with 
age, or have some fault fatal to a perfect ink. 

In recent years fluids have been made that had all the good 
qualities except initial blackness. This grievous fault has 
caused many users to abandon these ’otherwise best inks, and 
has ruined many eyes of those who continued to use them, 
and tried to read as they wrote, lines too faint to be legible till 
many hours after. 

For many years we have spared neither pains nor expense 
in seeking the combination of the best qualities of the best 
inks and fluids. We equipt fine laboratories of our own with 
every appliance that could help, and employed the ablest chem¬ 
ists at home and abroad. The problem that has baffled all its 
students in all parts of the world we have at last solved. After 
submitting the results to the severest tests that could be de¬ 
vised, we now offer to all who write the highest attainable 
standards. 

See the opposite page for the best of our many products. 


CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., 

Boston, New York, London, and. Amsterdam. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST LIBRARY INKS. 


After years of patient research and experiment, conducted in our own laboratories by 
Chemists who stand at the head of their profession, we have succeeded in producing fluids 

that write black at first and still retain ail the fineness and fluidity 

of the pale, colorless products which the public, for want of something better, have been 
obliged to use. 


All these Fluids Write Black, Dry Black, and Stay Black. 


CARTER’S After oxidizing in the bottle or inkstand it does not discharge color. It is perfectly 
fluid when first opened, and does not thicken , but retains its original deep black hue, 
BLAK WRITING FLUID' even after long exposure. It never moulds, and is absolutely permanent. 


CARTER’S 

BLAK COPYING FLUID 

CARTER’S 

BLAK MULTIPLEX 

Copying Fluid 


After oxidation and long exposure it retains its color and fluidity, the same as 
Carter’s Blak Writing Fluid, is equally permanent and free from mould, and gives 
two good copies, which are deep black from the start. 

It has all the good qualities of Carter’s Blak Copying Fluid, but being a stronger 
solution, yields from five to fifteen intensely black copies according 
to the character of the copying paper used. 


CARTER’S 

BLACK LETTER INK 


Writes black, dries blacker, stays blackest, it flows 

freely, does not thicken, mould, or deposit sediment; does not corrode steel pens, 
and is unaffected by hot or cold weather or by different climates. It retains its color 
in the bottle and in the inkstand. 


CARTER’S 
Koal Black Ink 


Jet black from the start; does not corrode steel pens; never moulds or fades; 
specially adapted for Records, as it is proof against sun, water, and acids — and 
therefore permanent. 


CARTER’S The only permanent Ink of its kind. Yields good copies, is fluid, non-corrosive, 

FAST RED and brilliant. 


This brilliant fluid is now largely taking the place of Carmine Ink in the depart- 
CARTER’S ments at Washington, and in leading offices throughout the country because of its 

CRIMSON FLUID greater fluidity and brilliancy, and because it yields a good copy, which 7to gemline 
Carmine does. It is non-corrosive and absolutely free from sediment. 


CARTER’S This is made from pure selected gums, and chemically prepared so that it cannot 

MUCILAGE, mould or sour in any climate. It is ten per cent stronger than any other standard 

“The Great Stickist” manufacture, and does not thicken or dry up when exposed in the stand. 

CARTER’S A new Mucilage product, from which all waste matter (20 per cent) has been 

ARABIN eliminated, so that every single particle will stick. 


Beside the above, which are our latest and best products, we 
manufacture Carter’s Combined Ink, Writing Fluid, Copying Ink, 
French Copying, Railroad Copying, Raven Black, Blue Black, Vio¬ 
let, Green, Blue, Carmine, Stylographic, and Marking Inks. 

For Sale by Stationers in all Parts of the World. 

SOLD BY THE LIBRARY BUREAU AS THE BEST KNOWN FOR LIBRARY USE. 

CARTER, DINSMORE&CO., 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, LONDON, and AMSTERDAM. 
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Library Notes 

J 

IMPROVED METHODS AND LABOR-SAVERS EOR LIBRARIANS 
READERS AND UNITERS 

Edited by MELVIL DEWEY 

Secretary American Library Association, and Prof, of Library Economy in Columbia College 

We aim to fill the 300 royal 8vo pages of each volume with the mat¬ 
ter that long study and experience lead us to believe will do most in 
making libraries more efficient as an educating, elevating force in the 
community ; that will best show librarians how to accomplish a greater 
good with the means at their disposal; that will stimulate and increase 
popular interest and faith in public libraries as the necessary comple¬ 
ment of the public schools ; that will help readers, whether in public 
or private libraries, to accomplish the largest possible work in a given 
time, by making available every labor-saving method proved of prac¬ 
tical value; in short, the Notes aims to be first, last, and always 
practically helpful. 

It is not a literary paper. It is not to review books. It is not a 
newspaper to record items of library history, biography, etc. 

It prints for reference, rules, tables, receipts, and detailed directions, 
such as the active librarian is liable to require for actual use. It re¬ 
cords the results of experiments and experience in library management, 
pointing out mistakes to be avoided, and giving models proved safe 
to follow. Wherever these helps can be made more efficient, full 
illustrations are engraved. We mean each number to help the libra¬ 
rian as much as possible to make his administration successful and 
economical. 

Special attention is given to the wants of private libraries. 

A leading feature is 

Literary Methods and Labor-Savers, 
devoted to practical, helpful rules, notes, and hints 

For Every Reader and Writer 

who would accomplish the most possible with his time and strength. 
No person who works at the desk or in the study can afford not to 
take this practical aid. 

Send for a prospectus (free), and see how helpful Library Notes 
may be to you. Quarterly, $1.00 per year. To Europe 4s. 

At the close of its first volume, Library Notes is already circu¬ 
lating so largely that its price is made less than half that of simi¬ 
lar magazines. 

Publishers: j Librai T Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 

( Triibner & Co., 57 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Unsolicited Good Words for LIBRARY NOTES. 


The Critic, which the London Academy pronounces “ The first literary 
journal in America j thus voices the good opinion of the press : — 

“And now the indefatigable Melvil Dewey, who has been interested and abundantly active 
in these and other enterprises helpful to his brother librarians, comes suddenly to the front 
again with his Library Notes, a quarterly of sixty pages or more, brimful of practical hints, 
improved methods, and labor-saving contrivances for librarians, readers, and writers. Library 
systems, book-plates, card-catalogues, abbreviations and contractions for names of persons 
and for days and months, marking systems, lamp-shades, shelf-lists, the library profession, 
the educational function of the library, are among the topics briefly but pointedly glanced at. 
No wide-awake, progressive book-man can read through this first number without considerable 
addition to his stock of ideas. Library Notes is published by the Library Bureau, Boston, 
and is worth much more, to persons to whom it is worth anything, than the dollar a year 
asked for it.” 

Extracts from first letters to Library Notes. 

From Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Boston. 

“ I have seldom read so large a part of the first number of a journal as I have of yours. I' 
will subscribe one year for myself and one year for my sister.” 

From Miss Miriam M. Davis, Library, Wooster (O.) University. 

“ While a reader of the Library Journal from the beginning, I still am delighted with the 
Notes, and think it ‘the very thing * for small libraries.” 

From H. C. Perey, Northern Club, Norfolk, Va. 

“I have read with much profit your No. i Library Notes, and enclose $1.00 for subscrip¬ 
tion. The first number is worth the price for the year.” 

From Miss Lillian M. Whiting, Ln. New Britain Institute, Conn. 

“We desire to extend our sincere thanks and appreciation. It seems to us just the thing 
for every librarian, and individually I welcome it with delight. I hope also in the near future 
to take the ‘ Journal 1 and become a member of the A. L. A.” 

From C. R. Bartlett, Commander U. S. Navy, Hydrographer, 
Washington, D. C. 

“I enclose one dollar for subscription to the Library Notes. The Hydrographic Office 
endorses thoroughly the ‘ Modern Library Idea.’ ” 

From Abr’m H. Cassel, Cassel’s Library, Harleysville, Pa. 

“The June number of your valuable serial is just to hand. I am sorry that such a work 
was not undertaken sooner, — it might have been a great benefit to me. . _ . I will, how¬ 

ever, try to procure you a subscriber.” 

From W. K. Stetson, Ln. Middletown, Conn. 

“Please put down as subscribers to Library Notes, one copy to each, Wesleyan Univ. 
Library, Russell Library, and W. K. Stetson, Middletown, Conn. It is a fine idea, and must 
succeed.” 

From Sr. Maria, Academy Mt. St. Vincent, New York. 

“ We are pleased with your effort on behalf of libraries. We hope to send you substantial 
proof thereof.” 

From H. A. Tenney, Ln. Newburyport P. L., Mass. 

“ I think if you can keep such a periodical up in quality to No. i, it will be cheap at double 
the price you now ask for it.” 

From George Hannah, Ln. L. I. Hist. Soc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ I enclose $2.00 for two copies of Library Notes. I think that such a publication, 
conducted by Melvil Dewey, will surely be helpful to any librarian, ard I hope the responses 
to your circular will encourage editor and publisher.” 

P'rom Miss Mary Fuller, Librarian Interior Dept., Washington. 

“ Received Library Notes No. i, Vol. 1, and am much pleased therewith.” 

P"rom Lyman C. Draper, Sec. State Hist. Soc., Madison, Wis. 

“Your No. 1 of Library Notes appears bright and helpful. I hope it may prove a 
success. I enclose $1.00 for the first year.” 
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Political Science Quarterly. 

A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE 


HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND COMPARA¬ 
TIVE STUDY OF POLITICS, ECONOMICS 
AND PUBLIC LAW. 


Annual Subscription, $3.00. 


In the present great popular interest in Economics, 
Political Science, and all Public Questions, there is a 
demand everywhere, from working as well as professional 
classes, for scientific, unpartisan information and discus¬ 
sion of a higher grade than newspapers attempt to furnish. 
This new Quarterly supplies this better than any other serials 
or books. Even the smallest library must keep at least one 
copy on file, if it meets the best requirements of its readers. 
Present popular interest makes these discussions as interest¬ 
ing as light literature, and as improving as the driest 
standards. 

Early subscribers can now secure complete sets. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


9-13 Tremont PI., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 180 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 

FOREIGN PRESS NOTICES 

Have been very numerous, full, and commendatory. From over 300 we extract: — 

Von Holst, in the Deutsche Literatur Zeitung, Oct. 2, 1SS6: — “The Political Science 
Quarterly is going to succeed. . . . Serious and thoroughly good work. . . . The plan upon 
which it is edited is excellent. . . . Will give many a valuable suggestion to European 
politicians, investigators, publicists and journalists, and widen their field of view in more 
than one direction.” 

Dr. Petersen-Studnitz, in the Nationalokonomisk Tidskeift, Copenhagen , December, 
1S86: — “A journal of the first rank. . . . Scientific and readable.” 

Maurice Block, in Journal des Economists, Paris, July, 1886: — “A review of great 
promise. I have read with much interest all the articles of the first number, and if it 
continues to maintain the same high standard, it will soon take distinguished rank.” 

Cambridge Review, Eng. y Nov. 10, 1886: — “This new quarterly bespeaks the enthusi¬ 
asm of Columbia College in particular and Americans in general (we trust) for political 
science, and we cordially wish it the success which it deserves. It is mainly devoted, as is 
but natural, to American political problems — four out of six articles in each number, as a 
rule, deal with these. But the affairs of America, or rather of the United States, can never 
be matters of indifference to Englishmen; and we may all study with interest and profit our 
own problems worked out in different forms from those in which we are used to them. The 
pervading tone is one of scientific impartiality. There is no American bias, even in dealing 
with the Civil War, a time about which most Americans still have strong and natural 
prejudices. The reviews of historical, political and economic works are full and careful. 
Altogether the new quarterly justifies its existence amply.” 

Glasgow Herald, Nov. 17, 18S6:—“Fully up to the standard of its predecessors, and 
confirms the impression we had formed that this periodical is destined to take a high and 
useful place in literature. We have nothing quite like it in this country.” 

Manchester Guardian, Aug. 25, 1886: — “The vigorous manner in which research is 
carried on in the United States receives a fresh illustration in the issue of the Political 
Science Quarterly, which is under the control of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
College. The two numbers that have been issued are excellent in performance and in 
promise. The questions have a deep public interest and importance. The publication of a 
review in which political, constitutional, and economical questions are discussed in a scientific 
spirit cannot fail to have a beneficial influence on American, and we hope also on English 
public opinion.” 

Western Daily Mercury, Plymouth , Sept. 21, 1886: — “While the method of treatment 
is strictly scientific, the writers succeed admirably in realizing the desire of the editors — to 
have the results of their investigations presented in ‘an intelligible manner and in readable 
form.’ We know, for instance, of no clearer and more concise statement of the history of the 
Egyptian question. The more domestic matters which form the subjects of the other 
articles are treated in a style which cannot fail to make them acceptable to the political 
student on both sides of the Atlantic. We are safe, we think, in predicting a large measure 
of success for the Political Science Quarterly among English readers.” 

The Bookseller, Sept. 4, 1886:—“Includes among its contributors men of the highest 
acknowledged standing and scientific attainments in the particular subjects dealt with.” 

Bristol Times, September 3: — “A large variety of subjects of interest, importance, and 
depth are considered; and, in addition to the dissertations, each part embraces a number of 
thoughtful reviews on current literary works.” 

See last issue for similar American Press Notices. 


English Publisher, HENRY FROUDE, 

Oxford University Pres§, Amen Corner, London, 
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The exercise of driving the tricycle on good roads is positively delightful, and I find it a decided benefit to my 
health. There is nothing like it to bring back the gleeful experiences of boyish spirits. Then there is the very 
great convenience of using the machine for short trips about town. It is always ready for a start, and one can 
mount and run off a mile or two on it in the time it would take to harness a horse.— J. T. Trowbridge. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S HORSE. 


Health, business, Pleasure, Exercise. 


COLUMBIA 



BICYCLES and TRICYCLES, 


Highest Grade of Machines Made. 


The test of the roads for eight years has not worn out a single Columbia.—Their 
riders hold the best world’s records.—In majority at every League 
Meet.—Almost invariably ridden by long-distance tour¬ 
ists.—Every part intercnangeable. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 

597 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., New York; 115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For a summer trip,‘‘a bicycle trip” gives more real solid pleasure to the square inch than any other rec¬ 
reation. One depends on neither cars nor carriages. He is his own horse as he wheels over hill and valleyi n a 
grand go-as-you-please-stop-when-you-want-to-and-come-back-when-you-feel-like-it vacation; and then to come 
home teeling good all over, mind clear, body vigorous, ready for business and able to work.— Taintor's Guide 
Books* 
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Can You Ask Fuller Proof? 


In its face, is it not folly for any writer to deny himself the comfort 
of the 


Most Perfect Writing Instrument Ever Devised, 


when he may get what, after a month’s trial, he would not sell, without 
replacing, for ten times its cost ? 

These witnesses speak what they do know, and their testimony is sure. 
Will you not profit by their desire that others shall share the advantages 
they enjoy ? e 


It has been on my mind a number of times 
during the winter, entirely unprompted by 
any one, to write you an expression of the con¬ 
stant satisfaction I am finding in using the 
Ideal Pen. In common with so many others 
I had tried one after another of the pens 
which are at present on the market, and had 
thus quite an assortment of pens which in 
theory were perfect, but which in practice 
were so decidedly imperfect as to be soon 
relegated to “innocuous desuetude.” I had 
despaired of ever finding any really satisfac¬ 
tory self-feeding pen when yours was brought 
to my notice, and in a most pessimistic spirit 
I essayed to fulfill the old rhyme : 

“ If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try again.” 

This time the right pen came. I have used 
the Ideal Pen for over a year, and have 
found it as well-nigh perfect as anything I 
can readily conceive in the shape of a writing 
utensil. It has relieved the labor of the desk 
immensely and done what grace could not 
always succeed in doing—keeping me in an 
equable temper. I would not be without it 
for many times its cost. I write this on the 
principle that when a man has found angood 
thing he ought to let others know of it.— 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D., Rector 
All Souls’ Church, New York. 

See this page in eact 


I have used your Ideal Pen, as you know, 
from the very first. I have tried almost if 
not quite all on the market, and my judg¬ 
ment is that it is out of the reach of com¬ 
parison with any other. I have four of them 
in constant use.—Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I have used the Waterman Ideal Fountain 
Pen for about one year. I have often said 
that my satisfaction with it is so great that I 
would not sell it for $1,000 if it were not to 
be replaced. We have several of them in con¬ 
stant use here, and with great satisfaction.— 
J. L. Halsey, ist Vice-President Manhattan 
Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 

I have been specially interested in Foun¬ 
tain Pens for 15 years, and have tried scores 
claiming to be the “best and perfectly satis¬ 
factory,” but none were worth using, till I 
found the “ Ideal ” in 1SS3. For three years 
I have used it with increasing satisfaction. 
In this time I have personally used over 20 
of them, often giving up my own to a friend 
and getting another. It is a pleasure to bear 
this unsolicited testimony to the merits of a 
most useful invention, for I wish others to 
know and share its benefits.—Melvil Dewey, 
Chief Librarian and Prof, of Library Econ¬ 
omy, Columbia College, New York. 

issue for new proofs. 


Circulars, with full description, cuts, price-lists of the many sizes and 
styles now made, and many more testimonials like the above, free on 
application to 


L E. Waterman, Sole Maker, 155 Broadway, New York. 


# 
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If you wish any information or any article for use in 
learning, teaching, introducing, or practically using the 

INTERNATIONAL DECIMAL SYSTEM 

OF 

Metric Weights and Measures 

send direct to the American headcpiarters. The Amer¬ 
ican Metric Bureau was organized in 1876 and has kept 
stedily at work for the past ten years. Its purpose is 
shown in Article 2 of its constitution. 

“The object of this Bureau shall be to disseminate information con¬ 
cerning the Metric System; to urge its early adoption; and to bring 
about actual introductions wherever practicable. To this end it will 
secure the delivery of addresses; publish articles, circulate books, pam¬ 
phlets, and charts; distribute scales and measures; introduce the prac¬ 
tical teaching of the system in schools; and in all proper ways, as far 
as the means at its disposal will allow, the Bureau will urge the matter 
upon the attention of the American people, till they shall join the rest 
of the world in the exclusive use of the International Decimal Weights 
and Measures.’' — Constitution , Art. 2. 

A leading feature has been the free distribution of 
printed explanations and arguments, and the supply of 
weights, measures, apparatus, charts, etc., at less than 
they could otherwise be obtained. 

The expense of this work is borne by voluntary gifts 
from those interested in the spred of the Metric Sys¬ 
tem. All receipts from the sale of apparatus, measures, 
etc., above cost of manufacture is used in maintaining 
the introductory work. 

If interested, send your address to be registered and 
you will receive from time to time, free of all charge, 
printed matter of value to every friend of a rational 
system of measurement. Address the Secretary, Melvil 
Dewey, Prof, of Library Economy, Columbia College, 
N. Y., or the main office, 

METRIC BUREAU, 72 Hawley St., Boston. 
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SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIV INDEX 

FOR 

ARRANGING, CATALOGING AND INDEXING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

AND FOR 

PAMFLETS. CLIPPINGS, NOTES, SCRAP BOOKS, INDEX RERUMS, ETC. 

Second Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 

By MELVIL DEWEY, A. M. 

Professor of Library Economy and Chief Librarian of Columbia College; Consulting Librarian of Wellesley 
College ; Secretary American Library Association ; late of Amherst College Library, 
and Editor Library Journal. 

BOSTON: LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 HAWLEY ST. 


Brief Description. 

All known subjects ar groupt into 10 Classes numbered with the digits, 0-9, e. g. 
5 is Science. Each Class is treated as a separate library and divided into 10 Divi¬ 
sions numbered likewise, e. g. 51 is Mathematics. Each Division has 10 sections e. g. 
513 is Geometry. Many of these sections ar further divided so that the minutest 
topic may hav a specific number, all after the first three figures being arranged as deci¬ 
mals. Thus 331.89 is Strikes, or to giv the meaning of each figure in order (as would be 
seen at a glance in the book) Sociology; Political Economy; Capital, Labor and Wages; 
Laboring Classes; Strikes. All subjects in the scheme ar arranged in simple arith¬ 
metical order, and the great Index in a single alfabet enables a novice to assign the 
minutest topic to its exact place in the classification or to find anything alredy assigned 
by the quickest and cheapest method yet discovered. Full directions ar given for 
applying this system to its manifold uses and also for variations to meet special 
cases. A 40-page pamfiet with full explanations how this is done and suggestions 
of its great practical value to every literary worker will be sent free to any applicant. 

This scheme, first printed in 1876 in 40 pages, had 1000 heads in the Tables and 
the largest Subject Index then printed. This edition has many subjects divided a hun¬ 
dred fold more minutely, the Index is many times as large, a colum explanatory of 
the scope of each topic, distinctiv type and improved arrangement, add greatly to the 
accuracy and rapidity of reference. Ample space is given for ms. notes in the tables, 
and various editions provide for special wants. This system is equally adapted to 
the largest public or smallest private collection, to books on shelves, pamflets in cases, 
clippings in scrap books, cards in catalogs, notes in boxes and trays, etc. Wherever 
compared for economy and ease of adoption and use, it is chosen above all others. 
See 40-page descriptiv circular. 

Scores of articles exactly fitted for the most convenient use of this system in its 
manifold applications hav been made by the publishers in order to ensure the best acces¬ 
sories at the lowest cost. These include cards, slips, cases, trays, charts, guides, 
scrap books, index rerums, etc., etc. Descriptiv circulars free. 

Price Postpaid. Half Turkey, gilt, A. L. A. Binding, $5.00. Full Persian morocco, 
gilt, flexible, $5.00. 

No person interested in libraries can afford not to investigate this system now 
adopted more widely than any half dozen others. Sample pages free. 

Library Bureau, Publishers, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 
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From Mindy London: “ No words are needed to commend such an enterprise, now that Lotze’s importance as 

a thinker is so well understood.” 

Lotze’s Philosophical Outlines. 


Translated and Edited by GEORGE T. LADD, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. 


The German from which these translations are made consists of the dic¬ 
tated portions of Lotze’s latest lectures as formulated by himself, recorded in 
the notes of his hearers, and subjected to the competent and thorough 
revision of Professor Rehnisch of Gottingen. The “Outlines,” therefore, 
give, in language chosen by himself, a condensed, orderly, and well-elaborated 
statement of his final conclusions on a wide range of philosophical questions. 
They furnish a valuable scheme for the instructor; and, when skilfully used, 
they may be made to introduce the discussion of almost all the current prob¬ 
lems in philosophy. The six following volumes have appeared : — 

I. Outlines of Metaphysics. This volume treats of those assump¬ 
tions which enter into all our cognition of Reality. It consists of three 
parts — Ontology, Cosmology, Phenomenology. 

II. Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. In this volume 
Lotze seeks “to ascertain how much of the Content of Religion may be 
discovered, proved, or at least confirmed, agreeably to reason.” 

III. Outlines of Practical Philosophy. This volume discusses 

Ethical Principles, Ethical Ideals, and the Freedom of the Will; it also 
applies the theory to the Individual, to Marriage, and to Society. 

IV. Outlines Of Psychology. The first part treats of Simple Sensa¬ 

tions, the Course of Ideas, Intuitions of Objects as in Space, Errors of 
the Senses, etc. The second part discusses the nature, place, and change¬ 
able states of the Soul, and the reciprocal action of Soul and Body. 

V. Outlines of ^Esthetics. This volume gives Lotze’s theory of the 
Beautiful and of Phantasy. Then follow brief chapters on Music, Archi¬ 
tecture, Plastic Art, Painting, and Poetry. 

VI. Outlines of Logic. The Outlines of Logic comprehends both the 
pure and the applied science. The same volume contains a brief treatise 
on the Encyclopaedia of Philosophy. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. 

By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. Translated from the Italian with Notes and 
Additions by Thomas Davidson, M. A., Author of The Philosophical System of 
A?ito?iio Rosm in i-Serb a ti\ The Parthenon Frieze and Other Essays, the A T iobe Group , 
etc. i2mo. Cloth, xii -f 315 pages. Mailing Price, $1.25 ; for introduction, $1.12. 

This Handbook, written by the first of the living Dante scholars, contains 
everything necessary to enable the student to study intelligently the supreme 
Christian poet — “the voice of ten silent centuries.” It is divided into two 
parts, the first treating of Dante’s Life; the second, of his Works. In 
neither is there omitted any really important fact. To every section is 
appended a valuable Bibliography, and these Bibliographies, taken together, 
form an excellent catalogue of a Dante library. The work supplies a real 
desideratum in English literature, which is singularly deficient in works on 
Dante suitable for students. The translator’s notes and additions will, it is 
hoped, add to the value of the book for American students. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 
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Webster’s Unabridged dictionary. 


The hefnt practical Ln«Ii>«li Dictionary < 

taut. —Quarterly Review, London. 


With or without Patent Index. 



It has 3000 more Words than any other Am. 
Dict’y, and nearly 3 times the number of En¬ 
gravings. “ It is an ever-present and reliable 
School-master to the whole family.” 


The latest issue of this work comprises 

A DICTIONARY 

containing 118,000 Words, and 3000 Engravings, 

A CAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 

25,000Titles, with pronunciation, &c., (recently added) and 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also various Tables, 

ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office and with the U. S. Supreme Court, and is 
recommended by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
Published by G. & C. MEK11IAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILLIPS EXETER LECTURES. 

Lectures delivered before the Students of Phillips Exeter Academy, 1885-1886. $1.50. 

Contents: Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Exercises, by Rev. Edward E. Hale; The 
Intiuence of Habit in College Training, by President A/cCosh of Princeton; Socialism, by 
President JValker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; The Spontaneous Element 
in Scholarship, by President Bartlett of Dartmouth; Men, Made, Self-made, and Unmade, 
by President Robinson of Brown University; The Ideal Scholar, by President Porter of Yale; 
The Sentiment of Reverence, by President Carter of Williams; Biography, by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks . 

*** For sale by all booksellers . Sent by mail , post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers , 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 


Every number of the Magazine will contain twenty-four pages, the printed portion of 
each being xSj£ inches, of which eight pages will be occupied by finely engraved Phonog¬ 
raphy, divided amongst the Corresponding, Easy Reporting, and Brief Reporting Styles — the 
latter being largely in excess. The portion givn to the Reporting Style will be keyed and 
annotated in the ordinary type, furnishing an invaluable means for study and practice to 
students of the art. The matter selected will be of fresh and current interest. 

The Magazine is edited by Mr. Jerome B. Howard, who for five years past has been 
daily associated with Mr. Benn Pitman in the compilation of phonographic works and the 
revision of Mr. Pitman’s series of text books. The Magazine will therefore be the one 
thing needful to students of the Benn Pitman System of Phonetic Shorthand — a periodical 
complement to the regular books of instruction. 

Contributors of reputation and experience hav been engaged, and nothing will be lacking 
to make the Magazine of the highest usefulness alike to the beginner and the expert. 

The Spelling Reform will receive due attention. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per annum. Clubs of six will be sent to one address at 
the same rate as five. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO. 

NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 

Have lately published the following language text-hooks: 

Goodell’s “The Greek in English.” First Lessons in 

Greek, with Special Reference to the Etymology ot English Words of Greek Origin. 
By Thomas D. Goodell, Ph. D. i6mo. 128 pp. Price, by mail, 64 cts. 

An attempt to teach enough Greek, and no more than enough, to give the student a lively 
appreciation of the exact sense of the Greek derivations ordinarily met with in English. 

Says S. R. Winans, Professor in the College of New Jersey, Princeton : — Often have I felt pity seeing school 
boys fevering their brains over “ spellers ” and “ definers,” with long lists of prefixes and affixes and suffixes, with 
meanings arbitrary to them, thinking how much more rational, satisfactory, and permanent it would be to come at 
them in a normal way through a single year’s study of the classics. Dr. Goodell’s book, without interfering with 
higher ends, has such a design. His book is brief, accurate, and well arranged,—simple and intelligible, — and 
avoids misleading the tyro by mixing up words cognate and words borrowed, but carefully discriminates words 
made or borrowed directly from Greek and those which come indirectly through Latin and French. 

Whitney’s Practical French Grammar. With Exercises 

and Illustrative Sentences from French Authors. By William D. Whitney, Professor 
in Yale University. 121110. 442 pp. Price, by mail, $1.43. 

A clear and accurate statement of the forms and usages of the language, with reference to 
their historical relations, and from the English student’s point of view. The work is divided 
into two parts. Part First takes up essentials only, which it treats in the natural order of 
acquisition, and enforces by abundant exercises for practice. Part Second supplements and 
extends the work thus begun by a systematic account of the niceties, illustrated by examples 
taken from standard authors. 

From Dr. H. A. Todd, Assistant in the Johns Hopkins University: — While taking exception to many points 
of detail, I expect to recommend it as the best of Grammars in English, both for school and college use. 

From Joseph Karge, Professor in the College of New Jersey , Princeton: — 1 find it complete in all its 
appointments, and believe that it will prove an invaluable auxiliary to teachers and pupils. The College of New 
Jersey has adopted it as the text-book. 

Whitney’s Practical French. By William D. Whitney. 

121110. 304 pp. Price, bv mail, $1.00. 

Part First of the Practical French Grammar , described above, to which are added appen¬ 
dices containing a collection of idioms, a list of infinitive constructions, and some conversa¬ 
tional exercises. 

Clark’s Practical Rhetoric. For Instruction in English Com¬ 
position and Revision in Colleges and Intermediate Schools. By J. Scott Clark, A.M., 
Professor in Syracuse University. 121110. 381pp. Price, by mail, $1.12. 

The first word in the title is the important one, for the book is a collection of sensible 
hints on the art of detecting and removing errors and infelicities in compositions, rather 
than a treatise on the science of rhetoric. More than half the volume is composed of exer¬ 
cises, mostly selected from those handed in in the course of regular class work. 

From Charles E. Hart, Professor in Rutgers College :— It is admirably adapted to the end for which it 
was written, a thorough drill in the practice of the art. It is based upon a wide review of the latest and best scien¬ 
tific exposition of the principles which underlie the art. 1 heartily commend it. 

From Edward S. Joynes, Professor in South Carolina College: —The book justifies its title. It is the best 
text-book 1 have ever seen, so far as its subject can be taught from a text-book. It may be cordially recommended, 
for both the High School and the College, as a manual of practical and useful instruction, superior to any of its 
predecessors. 

Otis’s Grimm’s Maerchen. School Edition. Selected and 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Charles P. Otis, Ph. D., Pro¬ 
fessor in the Mass. Institute of Technology. i:mo. 351 pp. Price, by mail, $1.10. 

Prof. Otis has been at pains to make this selection at the same time available for class 
work and worthy a place in the library. He gives representatives, unchanged except in spell¬ 
ing, of most of the varieties found in the original collection. Departures from modern usage 
and grammatical and other difficulties are explained in the notes. An account of the history 
and character of the tales is given in the introduction. The volume also contains a full 
etymological vocabulary. 

Brooks’s Introduction to Attic Greek. By jabez 

Brooks, Professor in the University of Minnesota. 121110. 190pp. Price, by mail, $1.20. 

The fundamental idea — that nine years’ experience in applying has shown to be practica¬ 
ble— is to begin the study of Greek with a connected text, and to so work this text over as 
to derive from it all the grammar involved, and then to attach to the framework thus formed 
whatever further grammatical apparatus is necessary. 

Teachers desiring copies for examination , with a view to introduction , arc in¬ 
vited to write to the publishers. New descriptive catalogue free on application. 
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THE WORLD TYPE WRITER 


PRICE 



FOR. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



SIMPLE, 

RAPID, 

EASY TO LEARN, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Clergymen, Lawyers, School, and 
Educational Purposes. 

Send for Full Descriptive Circular to 



GEO. BECKER <3c CO., 

General Agents for U. S., 

30 GT. JONES ST., NEW YORK. 
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SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS FOR LIBRARY USE. 

KING’S “NONPAREIL” PENS 

Patented July 31 , 1883 . 

F*rice, per Gross $1.00. 



“Nonpareil” Extra Fine. White. 

Very fine and elastic. Superior for Professional Pen¬ 
men, Ladies’ use, and for hairlines and heavy shading. 



“Nonpareil” No. 3. Black. 
Point curved downward, and stiff. 



“Nonpareil” Office. White. 

Medium fine. Easy writer. Superior to all others 
for Banks, Colleges, Schools, and Mercantile use. 



Medium fine, turned-up point. An easy writer for 
addressing. 



“Nonpareil” Court. Black. 


Turned-up point, smooth and easy writer. Particu¬ 
larly adapted for all rapid writing, addressing wrap¬ 
pers, etc. 


- U ." 1 

NONPAREIL t 
B EACON J 

“ Beacon ” Pen. 

Similar to the Office, but having greater elasticity. 
An exceedingly easy writer. 




t( Nonpareil ” Stub. Black. 


Broad point; very smooth ; easy writer. Especially 
adapted for Lawyers and back-hand writers. 



“Nonpareil” No. 5. White. 

A fine Stub with short nib. A very pleasing pen for 
fine engrossing. 



Nonpareil” No. 9. White. 


Long nib, fine stub point, free and easy writer. 



“Nonpareil” No. 8. Black. 

Same as above, except in point. A very firm, smooth 
and easy writer. 



50 CENTS PER GROSS. 

Kins’s “Falcon” Pen. White. 

The standard popular business pen, used largely by 
Railroad and Express offices. 

“ I furnish my staff of 30 any pens they prefer. We 
have tried over 50. More Nonpareils are now called 
for than of all other makes.” 

Melvil Dewey, Columbia College Library. 

Hinman’s Business College. 

Worcester, Feb. 9th, ’S6. 

Dear Sirs: — Your “Nonpareil” Office Pen is one 
of the best for business writing that I have ever used. 
During twenty years as a professional penman 1 have 
been very particular in the choice of pens, and I regard 
your “ Nonpareil” as meriting special praise. 

Yours truly, A. H. Hinman. 


manufactured BV 

GEO. F. KING & MERRILL, 

BOSTON. 

Solti by LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 


Simplification of English Orthografy 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE SPELLING 


REFORM ASSOCIATION 


Vol. i—No. 2 July 1887 


CON TENTS 


English spelling condemd again.... 

W: G. Ballantine, A. M. 

James Hadley, EL. D. 

A. H: Sayce, LL. D.. 

W: D. Whitney, LL. D., L. H. D. 

T: R. Lounsbury, A. M. 
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J. A. H. Murray, LL. 1). 
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Time, Labor, and Patience Saved by employing an Admirable System. 


The busy man of to-day demands that he shall be able to turn in a few seconds to any 
paper he may require among thousands. He also demands that he shall be able to examine, 
remove, and replace any paper among thousands without disarranging or disturbing the 
others. To meet these demands, the Shannon Filing Cabinet and Single File were 
placed upon the market to classify and preserve flat papers of all kinds, and the United 
States Document Cabinet and File, for filing folded or jacketed papers. These, best of 
all files, are used by the United States Government, and many city and county offices also by 
leading attorneys, brokers, and real estate agents. 



The cut of the modern office herewith, shows cabinets of each, and also the “ Rapid Roller 
Damp Leaf Copier,” whereby all letters sent out can be filed and indexed with those 
received, so that the whole correspondence, both sent and received, is arranged alphabetically 
and according to dates. 

The Schlicht Standard Index, which is the best index in the world, is made by the same 
firm. These labor-saving devices are manufactured by Schlicht & Field Co. of Rochester, 
N. V., and their special agencies are as follows: New York File and Index Co., 52 and 54 
Reade street; Pennsylvania File and Index Co., 30 South Third street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Western File and Index Co., 103 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ills.; C. K. Judson, 622 F street, 
N. W., Washington, 1 ). C. Also agencies in Toronto, Ont., London, Berlin, and other cities. 

For further information regarding above devices in New York City, apply to 

New York File and Index Co. (ltd.) 

52 a.nd 54 Reade Street, 

Under Tradesmen’s National Bank, 291 Broadway, . New York 
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ENGLISH SPELLING CONDEMD AGAIN. 

The English language is perhaps the highest and noblest expression 
of the human mind. It contains, or wil in time contain, all history. It 
cuvers all literature. It reflects all culors of thought, and responds 
to all emotions. It is in itself a scool of all lerning, a library of all 
knowledge. It is a university in which the highest genius, the pro- 
foundest filosofy, the widest lerning, the best practical training in all 
the arts of life, ar at the command of whosoever wil cum and lern. 
Whoever has acquired a mastery of English, and has red the best 
exampls of its literature, is the heir of all the ages, and, apart from 
individual limitations as to opportunity and endowments, he can go as 
far into the study of existence, into the “ criticism of life,” as ever man 
has gon. There is nothing in other tungs, nothing in other ages, which 
is not found or cannot be told in English. If we may base any predic¬ 
tion upon the concurring indications of the literature, the politics, the 
commerce, the organizing genius of the English-speaking race, we must 
predict that one day, and that, in the eye of history, not far distant, 
the English language wil be practically universal, understood by every 
educated man and woman in all the circuit of the sun. In that day, all 
the nativ welth of English, all the welth it has absorbd or wil hav 
absorbd from other tungs and literatures, wil be at the command, in 
due selection, of the hole race of man; and every new thought, every 
new discuvery, can be conveyd to the eyes and understood by the mind 
of every reader in every city and town on the face of the globe. 

Such is the language, such is the high expectation, of many who hav 
at hart the welfare of their race. Is the prediction too sweeping ? It 
may be ; prediction is uncertain. But it is a fact, not a prediction, that 
events ar now tending in this direction ; every day witnesses an advance, 
every year records a long march, toward the domination of the world 
by the English peopls and the English language. With the possibl 
interruptions of the future we need not concern ourselvs. It is enuf 
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to recognize the facts that the English language is now one of the chiet 
factors in the civilization of mankind, and that it promises to becum 
the chief if not the universal language of mankind. 

Is it wurthy of this high promis ? In its internal form, as a language, 
it is wurthy. It has, indeed, as a language, many imperfections, and is 
capabl of many improvements; but improvements in language must 
cum in the future as they hav in the past, concurrently with the devel¬ 
opment of the human mind. They may be hastend by special effort, 
but essentially a language is the expression of the mind of its uzers, and 
cannot be raised abuv their highest average mood. 

But what shal we say of the external form, the spelling, of the English 
language? Under what garb does this favord speech proceed to its 
exalted destiny ? In rags and tatters ; cuverd with the dust and decay 
of centuries ; in a disguise that belies its inward order and bcuty, and 
repels, insted of attracting, the countless multitudes of yungand old, 
nativ and foren, who would otherwise rejoice and not mourn to find 
the English language the first and chief requisit to their mastery of 
knowledge. 

Spelling, in its origin, is a mere instrument, devized for a certain 
mechanical purpose. If an instrument does not serv its purpose, it 
must be improved, or discarded. Docs the English language serv its 
purpose ? Is it adequate for the notation of the great language it is 
charged to express ? Is it wurthy of the scientific age whose highest 
facts and reasonings it has to convey ? Does it meet the approval of 
those who approve only rational things ? Does science count English 
spelling among her aids? 

We hav alredy indicated the answer. We hav shown that those who 
speak for science, for reason, for common sense, hold up English 
spelling before the world and condem it. They condem it because it 
pesters, annoys, obstructs, misleads, deceivs, oppresses, robs, the 
millions who must lern and uze the English tung — robs stil more the 
scarcely fewer millions who, tho English is their mother-tung, cannot 
lern, or hav not lernd, in part because of its spelling, to read and 
write it. These and other reasons, strong and manifold and not to be 
refuted, stamp English spelling as a reproach to civilization. 

In our last issue we printed the opinions of many scolarly men, biolo¬ 
gists, educators, and others, in condemnation of English spelling. We 
here print more. And we ar not thru yet. We wish to bring it home to 
every intelligent person that the present English spelling is, and that 
every one who examind it says that it is, a reproach to civilization, and 
the peculiar opprobrium of the English-speaking race. 

I he passages which follow ar selected from the writings, more or less 
recent, of wel-known scolars. Writn at various times and under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances, by men with different points of view, and now 
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brought together for the first time, they hav the peculiar strength of 
unconcerted unanimity in the condemnation of the present English 
spelling. 

W: G. Ball an tine, Professor of Hebrew in Obcrlin College; editor of 
“Bibliotheca Sacra P 

YEARS WASTED ON SPELLING. 

No one who wil reflect can clout that millions of years of human 
labor ar wasted annually in the unsuccessful effort to lern our hiero- 
glyfic spelling; and these years ar wasted mostly by bright boys and 
girls whose minds ar all awake, redy to be interested in birds and flowers 
and stones and stars, anxious to listen to history, glad to commit 
poetry — redy, in short, to lern all “ the fairy tales of science, and the 
long result of time,” while we can think of no better way of occupying 
them than to keep them in after scool because they don’t remember that 
receipt has a p in it, while deceit hasn’t, and that busi spells biz in 
business. We look with horror at the racks and thum-screws which 
ar stil preserve! in the museums of Europe ; but the merciful genera¬ 
tions of the future, “ when human statute shal hav purged the gentl 
weal,” wil feel just so about Webster’s spelling-book. . . . 

WITHIN TIIE SHRINE-WHAT? 

The almost religious reverence with which the mass of our peopl 
regard the receive! spelling has often been remarkt upon and ridiculed. 

The marvel of this unquestioning reverence for our spelling is 
that, if a question is ever askt, no reason, not even a bad one, can be 
givn. 

When Ponipey the Great, with sacrilegious feet, forced his way into 
the holy of holies of the tempi at Jerusalem, he was astonisht not to 
find the image of an ass, which the heathen mockers of the Jews had 
asserted to be there. The shrine of English orthografy, at which 
millions to-day wurship and sacrifice their children, does not so disap¬ 
point the investigator. . . . 


WHY THIS EXASPERATING UNCERTAINTY? 

It is wel for the peace of mind of most persons that their irrational 
contempt for exactness in pronunciation is as imperturbabl as their irra¬ 
tional reverence for exactness in the establisht spelling. But those of 
us who grew up with the ambition of both writing and speaking Eng¬ 
lish correctly, hav sufferd agonies of dout, and no one can be made 
conscious of his own defects without becuming soon an ardent advocate 
of fonetic spelling. I can’t imagin, for exampl, how those who teach 
chemistry can be content with spelling hundreds of chemical names 
so that teachers and pupils alike go constantly wrong in speaking. If 
sodium “chlorid” is the only authorized name for table-salt, why should 
a silent e be put at the end to mislead the majority into “chloride” ? 
If “ben'zin” is what the chemist who knows says, why write it so that 
everybody else says “ben-zeen'”? And it is just so in geology. If 
“ paleotherium ” be correct, why must the word be so writn that 
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“paleotherium ” suggests itself as reclily ? Why, this exasperating 
uncertainty, hanging like a fog around every unuzual or technical word, 
is madning! It systematically forces even the most conscientious of 
us to decide without evidence and to act without reason. 

James Hadley, LL. D., late Professor of Greek in Yale College . 

ENGLISH SPELLING NOT QUITE SO BAD AS CHINESE. 

The Chinese, more than any other peopl, hav need of a fonografic 
revolution. With less than 500 different syllabls in their language, 
they hav an immense number of writn characters—40,000, it is 
said, in all, tho not more than 10,000 ar in general use. These charac¬ 
ters ar most of them very complicated, and requiring, as they do, to be 
writn with perfect accuracy in order to avoid confuzion between such 
as ar of similar form, they make it a most arduous work to master 
them ; and it is literally tru that multitudes in China ar all their lives 
lerning to read and write. The case is not so bad with us ; there is a 
general relation between the alfabetic signs we uze and the vocal 
sounds for winch we uze them. 

A GRIEVOUS DIFFICULTY. 

But it is a relation so variabl, so irregular, so capricious, so subject 
to manifold and endless exceptions, as to impose grievous difficulties 
on a lerner. 


HARD FOR US. 

It does not matter so much with us who ar brought up under it. Line 
upon line, lesson upon lesson, we get hold of the system, if that name 
can be givn to anything so unsystematic ; thru much weariness, thru 
many blunders, thru sum floggings, it may be, the successful boy at 
length lerns to spel — fails now and then on a hard word, such as 
phthisic; has to consult his dictionary, now and then, to find how many 
g s there ar in wagon, or whether sibyl is spelt sibyl or sybil —but 
on the hole is entitled, as things human go, with sum degree of una- 
voidabl imperfection, to the dignity of “ master of spelling ” ; that is, the 
successful boy; but all boys ar not successful, nor all yung men, either 
— as college compositions not unfrequently attest. I know a man of 
talents and of literary cultivation who cannot lern to spel the words 
which cum from the Latin ceclo — such as accede and exceed, precede and 
proceed, secede and succeed, etc.; he can never tel which is which. And J 
hav herd several wcl-educated persons say that there ar particular words 
or classes of words which always puzl them. But as I was saying, it 
is of less consequence to us who ar born and bred under this sort of 
spelling ; the years which we spend upon it ar of no great value to us ; 
we should not accomplish much besides, except that one might lern two 
or three decently spelt languages while he is lerning to spel his own ; 
and if he did not, how much plesanter to be playing ball or ranging 
thru the woods ! We get a certain disciplin, no clout, from our drudg¬ 
ery ; only would it not be better to get our disciplin in mastering sum 
useful thing, when there ar so many useful things to be masterd ? 
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HARD FOR FORENERS. 

But with us it is less matter; it is for foreners that my sympathies 
ar most strongly enlisted, for men who in adult years set themselvs 
to lerning English. In itself our language is a very easy one. Its 
sounds ar not difficult, except the two ttis, which ar easy to a modern 
Greek, but hard to all other European nations ; but in general they ar 
easy, tho sumtimes renderd difficult by harsh accumulations, as in 
hosts , askt. Our system of declension and conjugation is an easy one, 
as the inflections ar reduced very nearly to a minimum. Nor has the 
language very much of a trublsum idiom, like French or Latin. . . . 

ALL IX THE SPELLING. 

I am convinced (without particulars) that, apart from its orthografy, 
the English is easier of acquisition than any other idiom of Europe. 
But the orthografy is a very serious obstacl; every forener who has 
lernd English in adult years wil speak feelingly of his trubl and occa¬ 
sional despair at its numberless and capricious exceptions and irregu¬ 
larities. Perhaps it would not be going too far to say that a uniform 
orthografy with notation of accent would lightn by half the labor of 
lerning English, and many foreners ar studying English now-a-days; 
the astonishing development of the English race is carrying their lan¬ 
guage far and wide in every continent. 

THE COMMANDING IMPORTANCE OF ENGLISH. 

English is now the language of North America, with its rapidly in¬ 
creasing millions; it wil soon be the language of millions in the ancient 
peninsula of India; it wil soon, if it does not now, carry a man farther 
over the world, bring him into connection with greater multitudes and 
wider regions, than any other tung. This commanding and ever¬ 
growing importance of the language is making it more and more the 
object of study among foreners, who might not hav been attracted by 
the tresures of a literature which I do not hesitate to pronounce the 
noblest of modern Europe. But when you put all things together, its 
noble literature, its political importance, its simplicity of structure, you 
wil see that, if its acquisition wer facilitated by a uniform orthografy, 
it might almost cum to be, ere long, a universal language. . . . 

NO SPELLING WURSE THAN THAT OF THE SPELLING-BOOKS. 

Franklin uzed to say that what we call false spelling of the vulgar 
was really tru spelling. I do not know that I should say that, for vul¬ 
gar spelling is most ingeniously absurd. But I certainly feel a good 
deal of hesitation about saying in regard to any man that he spels 
badly: I say that he does not spel like most of us ; he spels singularly, 
peculiarly; but I do not say, on the hole, that he spels wurse than 
the spelling-books and newspapers. 

A. H: Sayce, LL. D., Deputy Professor of Comparativ Philology in 
Oxford University. 

SPELLING AS A TEST OF CIVILIZATION. 

Since the possession of writing has been the most potent instrument 
with the help of which man has strugld out of barbarism ; since, too, 
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the sprecl of education and literature marks the level of the civilization 
of an age, we should natuially expect that the degree of civilization 
enjoyd by a peopl coud best be tested by the perfection of their mode 
of writing. The alfabet which best performs its function by clearly 
and distinctly representing all the principal sounds of a language ought 
to characterize the most advanced and cultivated portion of humanity. 
The alfabet which performs its function imperfectly and faultily ought 
to belong to a backward and unprogressiv race. 

SANSKRIT SPELLING. 

Let us look first at the Devanagaii [Sanskrit] alfabet of ancient 
India. Here we hav one of the most perfect instruments ever invented 
for denoting the more prominent sounds of speech. The fonological 
treatises of the ancient Sanskrit grammarians may compare favorably 
with those of our own day. And the science, the linguistic knowl¬ 
edge, the general culture, of the Hindus of their time wer correspond¬ 
ingly in advance of those of the rest of the eastern world. 

GREEK SPELLING. 

Or, take, again, the Greek alfabet. It was certainly poorer and less 
scientific than that of the Hindus. But it was an immense improve¬ 
ment upon the Phcnician alfabet, from which it was derived ; it had 
been adapted in different parts of Greece to express the peculiarities 
of the several Greek dialects, and, tho it did not pretend to be scientifi¬ 
cally exact or exhaustiv, it nevertheless represented cleaily and dis¬ 
tinctly the chief sounds of Hellenic speech. 

TIBETAN SPELLING. 

Now let us turn to the half-barbarous tribes of modern Tibet. Here 
we find, again, the alfabet of the Sanskrit grammarians, but in how 
changed a form ! It has past from the hands of the cultivated Hindu 
into those of the semi-civilized Tibetan, and the transference is markt 
by a corresponding change in its character. From being one of the 
most perfect instruments ever invented for expressing sounds, it has 
become one of the most imperfect. Its groups of letters ar arbitrary 
symbols, the pronunciation of which has to be lernt in almost each case 
in which they occur. Dbus, for exampl, the name of the province of 
which Lassa is the capital, is pronounced //* / sgrolma is pronounced 
dolma ; mehodrten , c hod ten. 

BURMESE SPELLING. 

The Burmese ar somewhat more advanced than the Tibetans, and 
their spelling is accordingly sumwhat better. But stil it marks wel 
the level of civilization to which they hav attaind. Thus, lak, the hand, 
must be pronounced let ; ip , to sleep, ik ; mran , horse, myen ; khni , to 
steal, kho ; phrats , to be, phyit ; akhyann, shepherd, agyaun. 

GAELIC SPELLING. 

In our own western world, the spelling of the Scotch Gaels, the 
most backward portion of the Keltic race, admirably illustrates the 


[*lIo\v like English !] 
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relation of spelling and civilization. Gaelic spelling resembls the 
Tibetan ; it is oftn difficult to trace any connection between the let¬ 
ters and the sounds they ar supposed to represent. 

WELSH SPELLING. 

In this, Gaelic presents a markt contrast to the spelling of Welsh, 
which is holely fonetic ; but the contrast is no less markt in the relativ 
culture and civilization of the two Keltic populations. The Welsh ar 
an educated and literary peopl ; it is rare to find a Highlander who 
can read a word of his own language. 

ENGLISH SPELLING SHOWS A DEFECT IN ENGLISH CIVILIZATION. 

If, however, the character of the alfabet is to be a test of the degree 
of civilization attaind by the peopl who uze it, what must we say of 
the English, of the French, and to a less extent of the Germans ? 
Judged by this standard, the boasted civilization of modern Western 
Europe falls immesurably behind that of ancient India. English spell¬ 
ing is no better than Tibetan, French spelling than Burmese. The 
fact which thus confrunts us is wel worth meditating upon. 

For, after all, the connection between a system of writing and the 
general culture of those who uze it is no accidental one. A system of 
writing reflects the mind of the community almost as much as its lan¬ 
guage or its literature. It has grown up along with it, and ought to 
hav developt along with it. If it has not done so, we hav clear proof 
that there is sumthing seriously wanting in the civilization of the 
community. 

IT KEEPS THE MASSES IN IGNORANCE. 

The culture of the few has not penetrated to the many, to whose 
ignorance and prejudices the maintenance of an imperfect mode of 
writing is due ; and this imperfect mode of writing is itself one of the 
chief obstacls to the improvement of the many, by the hindrance it 
places in the way of education. So long as we want an alfabet based 
on scientific principls, we cannot say that the scientific spirit has 
reacht the masses. The great body even of the reading public has not 
yet attaind to the culture of the ancient Hindus. 

A SURVIVAL OF BARBARISM. 

Our alfabets ar survivals from an age of darkness and barbarism, 
and like all similar survivals, do but hinder the progress of civilization. 
It is surely time, then, that we should do with them what the Greeks 
did with the alfabet of the Phenicians—adapt them to the needs and 
knowledge of our own time. Science has made the task an easy one. 
All that is required is patience, knowledge, and cooperation. 

On another occasion Prof. Sayce wrote : — 

A DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH SPELLING. 

English spelling has becum a mere series of arbitrary combinations, 
an embodiment of the wild gesses and etymologies of a prescientific 
age, and the hap-hazard caprice of ignorant printers. It is good for 
litl else but to disguise our language, to hinder education, and to sug¬ 
gest false etymologies. 
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W. D. Whitney, LL. D., L. H. D., Prof, of Sanskrit and Com - 
parativ Philology in Yale University; cx-Prcsidcut of the American 
Philological Association . 

ENGLISH SPELLING ENCUMBERD WITH UNREMOVED RUINS. 

If the consonants ar thus variously liabl to pass into one another, a 
yet higher degree of mobility belongs to the vowels. It is needless to 
go into particulars upon this point; the condition of our own vowel- 
system is a sufficient illustration of it. The letters a , e, i, o } u wer 
originally devized and intended to represent the vowel-sounds in far, 
prey , piqne , pole , and ride, respectivly, and they stil hav those values, 
constantly or prevailingly, in most of the other languages which 
employ them. But during the writn period of our own tung, the pro¬ 
nunciation of its vowels has undergon, partly under influences which 
ar stil clearly to be pointed out, very sweeping and extensiv change, 
while our words hav continued to be spelt nearly as formerly; and the 
consequence has been a grand dislocation of our orthografical system, 
a divorcement of our writn from our spoken alfabet. Our writn vowels 
hav from three to nine values each, and they ar supplemented in use 
by a host of digrafs, of equally variabl pronunciation ; our spoken 
vowels hav each from two to twelv writn representativs. All the 
internal relations of our sounds ar turnd awry; what we call ‘Tong” and 
“short ” a, or i, or //, or e, or o, ar really no more related to one another, 
as corresponding long and short, than dog and cat , sun and moon , ar 
related to one another as corresponding male and female. With our 
consonants, also, the case is but litl better than with our vowels ; our 
words, as we write them, ar ful of silent and ambiguous signs of every 
class, unremoved ruins of an overthrown fonetic structure. 

OUR SENSE OF FITNESS PERVERTED. 

And our sense of the fitness of things has becum so debaucht by our 
training in the midst of these vicious surroundings, that it seems to us 
natural and proper that the same sound should be writn in many 
different ways, the same sign hav many different sounds ; the great 
majority of us seriously believ and soberly maintain that a historical is 
preferabl to a fonetic spelling — that is to say, that it is better to write 
our words as we imagin that sumbody else pronounced them a long 
time since, than as we pronounce them ourselvs; and an orthoepical 
corruption or anomaly, like lyiud for kind , dance for dance , neither for 
neither , is less frownd on by public opinion, and has a better chance 
for adoption into general use, than any, the most obvious, improvement 
of orthografy. — Language and the Study of Language, p. 94. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury, A. M., Pivf. of English in Yale University . 

THE FUNDAMENTAL EVIL OF ENGLISH SPELLING. 

The fundamental evil docs not lie in the existence of useless letters, 
which in so many cases ar, in addition to their uselessness, the records 
of fictitious history or perverted etymology. This is sumthing that needs 
especially to be insisted upon, because it is against these “interesting 
encumbrances and anomalies,” as the London Times calls them, that 
efforts at reform ar naturally at first directed ; and what is only a side 
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issue, though an important one, becums to the minds of many the main 
issue. This fundamental evil, as it is generally stated, lies in the fact 
that our language, as at present speld, has a multitude of signs for the 
same sound, and a multitude of sounds for the same sign! But an 
abstract statement of this kind means litl or nothing to the mass of 
men ; a few exampls may make it mean a great deal. Let us take, for 
instance, the vowel-sound which is seen in the words met, sweat, a try, 
said , says, and jeopard. Here is one sound, that of short e, which is 
represented in these various words by six different signs ; by e , by ea, 
by a, by ai, by ay, by eo. Take again the vowel-sound heard in rude , 
'move, rood, remtine, rheum, drew , shoe, rued\ and bruise. Here the same 
sound is represented by nine signs; by u, by 0, by 00, by ou, by eu, by 
ew, by oe, by ue, and by ui. Take again the sound which we call “long 
e ,” which was originally with us represented by i, and which is stil so 
represented in other languages. It is found in meet, mete, meat, machine, 
grief, receive, key, people, aegis, and is thus denoted by the nine different 
signs of ee, of e, of ea, of i, of ie, of ei, of cy, of eo, of te. This will do 
for one side of the shield ; the other cannot be said to present a more 
attractiv view. The sign on has six different sounds, according as it is 
found in the words sour, pour, would, tour, sought, and couple; the sign 
ca has five different sounds, as seen in heat, sweat, great, heart, and 
heard. Illustrations similar to these coud be multiplied ; but enuf hav 
been givn to show the nature of the evil under which we suffer. 

ENGLISH SPELLING A CHAOS. 

These, moreover, ar neither accidental nor extreme instances of the 
lawlessness which runs riot in the spelling of our tung. What is tru 
of these vowels, or of these combinations of vowels, is tru of all the 
others, and of the sounds denoted by them ; and, as there is no word 
into which a vowel does not enter, it follows that there is no English 
word which cannot be justifiably spelt according to the analogy of the 
received orthografy in a variety of ways. Kind, for illustration, can be 
writn keind, for in this way is writn height; it can be writn kuind, for 
so is guile; it can be writn keynd, for so is eye; it can be writn kynd, 
for so is type; it can be writn kuyud, for so is buy; it can be writn 
kaind, for so is aisle ; it can be writn kiend, for so is relied. The hole 
vowel-system is in a state of chaos ; and, if confuzion existed to the 
same extent among the consonants, the acquisition of English orthog¬ 
rafy would be the work of a life-time. Fortunately, the latter hav 
largely remaind tru to the office for which they wer created, tho 
even here there ar anomalies enuf to give plenty of employment to 
those who favor partial mesures of reform. Thus, d has sumtimes the 
sound of t, f that of v, g that of j; and the sound of k or (( c hard ” is 
not only represented by these two letters, but by ch and by q. But the 
trubl with the consonants is not only slight in itself, comparativly 
speaking, but, in the majority of cases where it exists, it is not that they 
ar pronounced improperly, but that they ar not pronounced at all. 

REASONING SUPUREST. 

It is a necessary consequence of the arbitrary and varying sounds 
givn to the vowels, or the combinations of vowels, that lerning to spel 
has becum with us a purely mechanical process. As an intellectual 
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disciplin it is as utterly valueless as mere memo izing, where the stu¬ 
dent does not understand what he is going over. Like that, it is also a 
positiv intellectual injury. At the very outset of his education the 
child is introduced into a study in which one natural process, that of 
reasoning from analogy, is summarily supprcst. He finds at onse, 
because the sound in one word is represented one way, that it does not 
follow, as it ought, that in the next word he cums to it wil be repre¬ 
sented the same way. On the contrary, he finds it denoted by an 
entirely different combination of letters, for no reason which he can pos¬ 
sibly discuver. lusted of spelling doing the proper and legitimate busi¬ 
ness of teaching him the knowledge and distinction of sounds, it takes 
the speediest and most effectual method of preventing his attainment 
of any such knowledge; for it not merely neglects to call his attention 
to it, it forces him to disregard it, to look upon it as an element not 
properly to be considerd. He does not lern to forget, for he never has 
known, that there is any particular value to any vowel, or to any com¬ 
bination of vowels ; and when he grows up he is naturally redy to 
despise what he is unable to comprehend. In the case of the consonants 
he is sumwhat better off; and this is what saves our orthografy from 
total anarchy, and makes it possible for any large number to lern 
it at all. 


THE ENGLISH RACE HAS XO KNOWLEDGE OF SOUNDS. 

An indirect but striking result of this lawlessness is that the English 
race, as a race, has no knowledge whatever of sounds ; that one hole 
important domain of knowledge, which ought to hav cum to them thru 
their spelling, almost without their being aware of it, is lost to them 
entirely. Evidences of this wide-spred and profound ignorance exist on 
every side, tho they naturally find their most conspicuous public mani¬ 
festation in the writings of those who argue in favor of the present 
orthografy. Two or three years ago, a series of articls appeard in a 
Western periodical, attacking the movement in favor of a reform, and 
in it occur these sentences: “We are asked,” says the author, “to 
spell are without the e, because that letter is not pronounced. Very 
well; then drop the a, for that is not pronounced either.” In the same 
spirit the writer goes on to say that fanatical advocates of change should 
denote the words see and sea simply by c —“ spelling only the letter 
sounded.” Here is a person producing a scries of articles on orthog¬ 
rafy who is so utterly unacquainted with the primary elementary facts 
of spelling as to fancy that the sound of r and e by themselvs is the 
same as the name we giv to those letters; who does not know that the 
name cannot be pronounced unless a vowel precedes the rand follows 
the c. Yet it is safe to say that nine out of every ten readers of these 
articls did not notice the absurdity of the statement which declares 
that a is not pronounced in are , or that sea and see coud be properly 
speld by simpl c. \t wil be hard for many to comprehend it, even after 
their attention is calld to it. 

APPALLING IGNORANCE OF THE EDUCATED CLASS. 

This unnecessary ignorance reacts upon the feelings with which the 
idea of reform is regaided. The educated class hav so largely with us 
cum to look upon the alfabet as a mere mechanical contrivance, they 
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hav so entirely lost sight of the object for which it exists, that they 
ar, in many cases, almost disposed to resent the proposition that they 
should employ it for the purposes for which it was created. It would 
be thinking too meanly of human nature, however, to infer that men 
coud deiite in this condition of things if they onse came fully to appre¬ 
ciate it. But to that point very few of them ever arrive ; and ignorance 
of the real evil disposes them to look with distrust upon any attempts 
to remedy it. Inaccurate assertions, based upon the loosest thinking, 
ar constantly utterd. One writer gravely informs us that it is an 
insuperabl objection to change of our orthografy, that it would make 
necessary another formativ period in the history of our language ; and, 
for fear that the ful force of this terribl indictment should be over¬ 
looks he prints it in italics. What possibl conception can exist in the 
mind of such an objector as to what constitutes a formativ period in 
the history of speech ? Does spelling reform introduce new words or 
giv new meanings to old ones ? Does it destroy existing inflections or 
add any to their number? Does it vary in the slightest the order of 
words in the sentence or cause the least modification of the least 
important rule of syntax? It might just as reasonably be said that the 
putting on of a new suit of clothes makes necessary a new formativ 
period in the history of a man’s life. Yet the current objections to 
spelling reform ar largely made up of assertions of this kind, which 
ar nothing more than the results of inaccurate knowledge or careless 
thinking. The ignorance of the hole subject is sumtimes amusing , sum- 
times dishartning ; it is ahvays appalling . 


SPELLING REFORM ADVOCATED. 

It is of course not enuf that we condem English spelling for its 
faults. Denunciation has its place as an instrument of persuasion ; but 
to effect one’s purpose sumthing positiv is needed also. And so with 
English spelling. We hav named many eminent authorities and can 
name many more who hav denounced it in general and in particular. 
We hav givn their negativ testimony. We can as redily and in even 
greater abundance cite positiv testimony in favor of a reform, from 
similar high authorities — the same men and others. They advize a re¬ 
form. They point out the things to be remedied, point out the remedy, 
and show how to apply it. From the general expression of a favorabl 
attitude toward the reform, to the particular advocacy of detailed steps 
to effect it, the scolars, biologists, educators, authors, and editors, lead¬ 
ers in every walk of life, hav at divers times and in divers ways spoken 
out on the side of spelling reform. Those more particularly interested 
hav gon into every detail; hav examind every objection, every hin¬ 
drance ; and their reports, answers, decisions, suggestions, ar containd 
in the literature of the movement. Here we but giv a few out of the 
many positiv testimonies from wel-known scolars in favor of a reform. 
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J. A. H. Murray, LL. D., President of the Philological Society ; 
editor of the “ New English Dictionary." 

SCIENCE REQUIRES TRUTHFUL NOTATION. 

While traditional scolarship clings to traditional absurdity, science 
says if we would understand the structure and history of any language, 
we must first find out what that language really was, what wer the 
living utterances of which the symbols . . . wer merely pictures. 

And satisfied with nothing short of this, science has a favorabl regard 
for every improvement by which the symbols can be made with greater 
clearness and certainty to convey the living facts. 

Moreover, the discuvery of the value of popular and unwritn dialects 
— specimens of language in its natural living form—in revealing the 
processes of speech-formation and growth, in operation around us, and 
the impossibility of recording or conveying to any one these dialect 
facts and fenomena without a minute analysis of sounds and an accu¬ 
rate notation as its instrument, hav made fonetic , that is to say truthful, 
notation absolutely necessary to every student of language. 

ONLY TRUTHFUL NOTATION CAN HAND DOWN TRU HISTORY. 

And so filologists, who once, according to their lights, lookt askance 
at proposals to alter the spellings of words which in their “ picturesk 
irregularities” spoke to them of the dilapidations of centuries, hav cum 
to see that it is only truthful representation which can hand down tru 
history, and to sympathize with all attempts, the diffiadties of which they 
certainly knoiv better than any one else , to extend this truthful represen¬ 
tation to existing languages. 

A PRACTICAL QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the United States the question has been practically raised in 
connection with the large number of illiterate persons reveald by the 
census, and the realization of the exorbitant proportion of the lerning- 
time of youth that is spent in the mere mastery of the clumsy tool 
of the current spelling. Our American cusins are abuv all practical; 
moreover, they wish to hav their hole peopl educated as highly as pos- 
sibl; they hav no dred of “over-educating the masses,” and making 
them “unfit for their position;” and the question of how to do this 
with the greatest economy of time has becum an intensely practical 
one. 

THE AMERICANS WIL IIAV AN AMENDED SPELLING. 

On all hands the cry is that the radical evil is in the writing itself, 
which ought to be made regular and fonetic. The filologists hav con- 
curd in this feeling, and an association has been formd to devize a sat¬ 
isfactory spelling with an extended alfabet, as wel as to suggest such 
partial changes in the right direction as may be immediately put in 
practice. Several of the state legislatures hav taken the matter up, 
and it does not require much prescience to see that whether England 
does so or not, the Americans wil ere long adopt an amended spelling. 
And as the United States wil possess before the end of this century a 
population of one hundred millions, and be the center of gravity of the 
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English-speaking world, it is clear that their action in this matter is 
big with issues for the English of the future.— Ninth Annual Address of 
the President of the Philological Society , 1881. 

W: D. Whitney, LL. D., L. H. D., Prof, of Sa)iskrit and cf Compar¬ 
ative Philology in Yale University; ex-President of the American 
Philological Association. 

o 


0RTII0GRAF1C CONFUZION OUR MISFORTUNE. 

It has been the misfortune of the English to pass, during its writn 
period, thru the most important crisis in its history—its mixture with 
the Norman French, also a writn tung. Not only wer the discordant 
orthografic uzages of the two thus forced together, but a period of both 
orthoepic and orthografic confuzion was introduced — and the orthografic 
confuzion has been, in great mesure, only stereotyped, not remedied, 
by the uzage of later times. 

We of the present age hav thus been in a mesure deprived, not by 
our own fault, of the advantages belonging to a fonetic mode of writing 
— advantages which seemd to hav been secured to us by the joint 
labors of so many races and so many generations. 

NOW OUR FAULT. 

And yet, we ar not altogether without fault in the matter , for we ar 
consenting unto the deeds of our fathers and predecessors. As a com¬ 
munity, we ar not content with accepting as inevitabl our orthograf- 
ical inheritance, and resolving to make the best of it, despite its 
defects ; we even defend it as being better than any other; we strive 
to persuade ourselvs that an etymological or a historical mode of spell¬ 
ing, as we frase it, is inherently preferabl to a fonetic. 

A MERE BLIND PREJUDICE. 

Now it is altogether natural and praisewurthy that we should be 
strongly attacht to a time-honord institution, in the possession of which 
we hav grown up, and which we hav lernd to look upon as a part of 
the subsisting fabric of our speech ; it is natural that we should luv even 
its abuses, and should feel the present inconvenience to ourselvs of 
abandoning it much more keenly than any prospectiv advantage which 
may result to us or our successors from such action ; that we should 
therefore look with jelousy upon any one who attempts to change it, 
questioning narrowly his right to set himself up as its reformer, and 
the merits of the reform he proposes. But this natural and laudabl 
feeling becums a mere blind prejudice, and justly open to ridicule 
when it puts on airs, proclaims itself the defender of a great principl, 
regards inherited modes of spelling as sacred, and frowns upon the 
fonetist as one who would fain mar the essential beuty and value of the 
language. 

WE MUST THROW OFF THIS HEVY MILSTONE. 

If we expect and wish that our tung becum one day a world-language, 
understood and employd on every continent and in every clime, then it 
is our bounden duty to help prepare the way for taking off its neck 
this hevy milstone. How hevy, we ar hardly able to realize, having 
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ourselvs wel-nigh or quite forgotn the toil it once cost us to lern to 
read and speak correctly ; yet we cannot help seeing how serious an 
obstacl to the wide extension of a language is a mode of writing which 
converts it, — from one of the easiest in the world, into one of the 
hardest, for a forcncr to acquire.— Language and the Study of Language , 
p. 467. 

F. Max Muller, LL. D., Prof, of Comparativ Philology in Oxford 
University. 

REFORMERS SHOULD NEVER SLUMBER OR SLEEP. 

I feel convinced that practical reformers [of spelling] should never 
slumber or sleep. They should keep their grievances before the public 
in season and out of season. They should hav their lamps burning, to 
be redy whenever the right time cums. They should repeat the same 
thing over and over again, undismayd by ridicule, contempt, and all the 
other wepons which a lazy world knows so wel how to employ against 
those who venture to disturb its peace. . . . 

T1IE DUTY OF SCOLARS. 

If my frends tel me that the idea of a reform of spelling is entirely 
quixotic, that it is a mere waste of time to try to influence a hole nation 
to surrender its historical orthografy and write fonetically, I bow to 
their superior wisdom as men of the world. But as I am not a man of 
the world, but rather an observer of the world, my interest in the sub¬ 
ject, my convictions as to what is right and wrong, remain just the 
same. 

It is the duty of scolars and filosofers not to shrink from holding and 
expressing what the men of the world call quixotic opinions ; for, if I 
read the history of the world rightly, the victory of reason over unrea¬ 
son, and the hole progress of our race hav been achicvd by such 
“fools” as ourselvs “rushing in where angels fear to tred,” til, after 
a time, the track bccums beatn, and even angels ar no longer afraid. 

Franklin Carter, Ph. D., LL. D., President of Williams College. 

AMENDED SPELLING SURE TO CUM. 

I should be very glad to see a movement on the part of any promi¬ 
nent publisher of newspapers or books to accelerate the change which 
I am sure must cum. It seems to me that if the rules for uzing the 
present letters, and, as far as consistent with that use, conforming the 
writn word to the pronunciation, wer adopted by even one or two of 
the leading publishers, it would be the beginning of the end. . . . 

A GREAT THING FOR THE LEADING NEWSPAPER WHICH ADOPTS IT. 

The adoption of the ten or twclv rules proposed by the Association 
by one leading daily (tho entailing sum litl expense at first in various 
ways) would, I am sure, be a great thing for the paper, as wel as for 
the cause. I do not think we can expect types for the new letters for 
a long time, but they would cum sooner than we anticipate if we 
could once get the initial movement fairly inaugurated. 
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Moses Coit Tyler, LL. D., L. H. D., Prof, of American History in 
Cornell University. 

SPELLING REFORM AN ACT OF MERCY-THE SOONER THE BETTER. 

I believ that in our language every elementary sound should be rep¬ 
resented by one letter, and by one letter only ; that for this purpose as 
few new letters as possibl should be added to our alfabet; and that for 
the preservation of our language in its unity and purity, as a means of 
its vast extension among the nations of the erth, and as an act of mercy 
and of intellectual benefaction to all present and future lerners of the 
language, this change should be effected as soon as a wise method can 
be agreed upon —the sooner the better. 

MAY SIIELV SUM BOOKS J BUT NO MATTER. 

Of course I admit that there ar sum small annoyances involvd in 
such a change, and that for books now in existence a very grave 
peril of being shelvd even more effectually than the most of them ar 
now ; but these objections seem to me to be overcum by the almost 
incalculabl good to be produced by the proposed change. 

Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D., cx-Chanccllor of the University of 
the City of Nciv York. 

ALL EDUCATORS SHOULD ENCURAGE SPELLING REFORM. 

Any one who carefully studies the subject wil see that the English 
language not only is the most inconsistent in its spelling, but also 
coud be redily improved in this regard without any offense to good 
taste or etymological interests. The present effort at spelling reform 
should be encuraged by all educators. 

Joseph Thomas, M. D., LL. D., Editor of “ Lippineott's Gazetteer of 
the Worldf “ Biographical Dictionary ,” etc. 

EDUCATIONAL AND MORAL IMPORTANCE OF SPELLING REFORM. 

I am persuaded that there is no subject at the present time more 
deserving the ernest attention of the tru frends of education, to say 
nothing of moral and religious enlightnment, than fonetic spelling. 
What we need first of all is to prevail upon the intelligent and influ¬ 
ential portion of the community to look into the matter for themsclvs , 
and not to receiv the statements of the opponents of the reform with¬ 
out examination. 


THE GREATEST FILOLOGISTS FAVOR IT. 

There is one very cheering fact that should eneurage us to press 
forward in this great enterprise. It is that the greatest biologists both 
in this cuntry and in England hav not only favord but ar identified 
with the movement. In our cuntry, at least, I believ there is not one 
man of any eminence who is opposed to it. With such distinguisht 
leaders as Whitney and March in America, and Max Muller, Sayce, 
Skeat, and Sweet in England, we may feel confident of an erly victory. 
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OUR DUTY TO THE CHILDREN AND TO FOREN NATIONS. 

In addition to the sacred duty which we owe to the eight or ten mil¬ 
lions of children scatterd over our land, do we not ow sumthing to 
the trends of freedom and progress among foren nations? Ar we not 
bound to remove as far as possibl the formidabl obstacl to their 
becuming acquainted with our noble language (whose only reproach is 
its orthografy), in diffuzing which we advance the cause of freedom, of 
sound morality, and of pure religion ? And we make them coheirs to 
the welth of the richest and grandest literature ever possest by any 
peopl upon this planet. 

Robert Sharp, Prof, of Greek in the University of Louisiana. 

SPELLING REFORM URGED BY COMMON SENSE AND FILANTHROPY. 

I am entirely in sympathy with the reform, a movement having its 
origin and support in considerations of common sense and filanthropy. 
For, as Professor March has shown with so much force, its success wil 
enable our youth to begin the real work of education, with energies 
fresh, at a point far in advance of the starting-place of them that hav 
been forced to strugl first with the present vicious system of mis¬ 
spelling. I believ it wil take away for the tiro the most rcpulsiv 
feature of scool-training. We all admit that a machine is useful in 
proportion as it is simpl and adequate. Why not apply this principl 
to the machine that is the greatest and most important of human 
inventions, speech ? 

ENGLISH SPELLING COMPLICATED-MAKE IT SIMPL. 

As it now is, it is so hopelessly, so needlessly complicated in what 
should be its simplest part, that many advance no further than the 
study of its intricacies, and never reach the higher ends to which it, in 
a simpler form, would help them. To make it simp], then, is to make 
it adequate, and I most hartily wish for success for those who hav 
undertaken the great work. 

Henry Sweet, M. A., ex-President of the Philological Society. 

Spelling reform — confessedly the greatest boon that coud be con- 
ferd on the unlettered millions of England. 

Julius H. Seel ye, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College. 

MAKE GRADUAL CHANGES TOWARD SIMPLICITY, EASE, AND ECONOMY. 

I am in favor of such changes in our present spelling as wil increase 
its simplicity and make its acquisition and use more easy and more 
economical; but I do not think it would be wise to attempt at once all 
the changes we desire. I advocate the reform in our spelling, but by 
slow and cautious advances. 

J. B. Run dell, member of the Council of the English Spelling Reform 
Association. 

A SINFUL WASTE-WHO IS TO BLAME? 

Dr Gladstone, F. R. S., has shown that if English spelling coud be 
renderd as consistent and regular as the spelling of the Italian or 
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Spanish language, a thousand hours would, on an average, be saved in? 
the scool life of each English child. Four hours a day for 250 days, 
for millions on millions of children ! Think what an amount of informa¬ 
tion and useful mental training coud be imparted in that time! On 
whose shoulders does the responsibility for this sinful waste of precious 
seed-time fall ? The blame rests, not holely or chiefly on those who 
hav the trubl of teaching children to spel, but principally, I fear, on 
those who, like myself, ar aware that the chief English scolars advocate 
the simplification of English spelling, but who ar not sufficiently activ 
in imparting this knowledge to the public in general. 

Daniel B. Hagar, Ph. D., Principal of the State Normal Scool\ 
Salem, Mass. 

ACCUSTOM PEOPL TO THE NEW WAY. 

It is encuraging to see that sum of the leading jurnals of the cuntry 
hav made sum departures from the common spelling. Whatever tends 
to destroy the prevailing reverence for old forms of spelling I cordially 
welcum. When peopl becum accustomd to the new attire of sum 
familiar words, they wil the more redily assent to more and more 
changes. 

Albert A. Wright, Prof, in Oberlin College. 

OVERWHELMING REASONABLXESS OE THE REFORM. 

The overwhelming reasonablness of the reform for which you ar 
working grows upon me constantly. 

Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Prof, in Union Theological Seminary. 

A FONETIC ORTHOGRAFY NEEDED. 

The orthografy and pronunciation of the English defies all laws, is 
most perplexing to a forener, and hinders the progress of the language. 
It becums intolerabl, at least to continental ears, if applied to other 
languages, as the Greek and Latin, and only tends to confuzion among 
classical scolars. The English alfabet being borrowd from the Roman, 
is altogether insufficient both in respect to vowels and consonants. We 
hav only 26 letters wherewith to write at least 32 sounds. It is to be 
hoped that sooner or later this difficulty wil be removed by the sub¬ 
stitution of a fonetic for the traditional orthografy. — The English 
Language: a lecture delivered before Vanderbilt University, Jan. 3, 1887. 

The following informal expressions of opinions in favor of a reform 
in spelling ar extracted from a series of letters from representativ men, 
publisht by the Home Journal in 1880. They ar givn, not by way of 
argument, but in corroboration of the statement that educated men 
everywhere and more especially those having to do professionally with 
language, acknowledge the need of a reform in spelling. 

Solon Albee, Professor in Middlebury College , Vermojit. 

The economical argument in favor of the movement is manifest; and 
if uzage, which is the final arbiter of all that relates to language, shall 
decide in its favor, no theoretical objections can prevail against it. 
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Rasmus B. Anderson, formerly Professor in the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin; now U. S. Minister to Denmark. 

I wish good speed to the cause of fonetic spelling. When thur- 
oly perfected it wil be one of the greatest labor-saving devices ever 
invented. 

J. W. Andrews, LL. D., formerly President of Marietta College , Ohio. 

I believ strongly in the simplification of our present spelling. 

John Avery, Professor in Bowdoin College. 

There is no more reason why we should cling to the spelling which 
represented the pronunciation of our ancestors than that we should 
wear the skins which represented their civilization. Everything should 
giv way to the great end of language, the convenient expression of 
thought. Even the student of the history of language should welcum 
the change, since the present spelling disguises the fonetic revolution 
which has actually been effected in our pronunciation. 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Ph. D., Principal of Phillips Academy , 
Andover , Mass. 

The reform is inevitabl. It is only necessary for its advocates to 
move slowly and thus reassure a timid and conservativ public that their 
designs ar not revolutionary. 

Stephen G. Barnes, Ph. D., Prof, of English in Iowa College. 

The reform in spelling is vastly more important than that in chemi¬ 
cal nomenclature which has been made within our recollection ; and, 
like that, it is going to make its way against old habits in writing and 
publishing. 

W. H. Brewer, Prof, in Yale College. 

That our orthografy wil be reformd I think there can be no dout. 

S. E. Caldwell, D. D. y formerly President of Vassar College. 

I confess to the prejudice bred by education and custom in favor of the 
old forms, but when I see the names which back this movement of the 
press in spelling, and the reasons mightier than custom, which inevita¬ 
bly, in the long run, change the ways of which men ar fondest, I antici¬ 
pate the doom of the present system, and at a date within the expec¬ 
tations of living men. 

Rev. Elmer Hewitt Capen, President of Tufts College. 

Laying aside all sentimental regard, and looking at the higher reasons 
that may be urged for a change in spelling, one cannot dout that the 
great mass of lerners would derive an immense advantage from a 
simpler method. I am fully persuaded that the time is not far distant 
when many of the changes now proposed wil be adopted. 

Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., President of Beloit College. 

I am disposed to favor a conservativ reform in English spelling. The 
recommendations of the American Philological Association seem to me 
to be in the line of such a reform. 
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Thomas Chase, LL. D., President of HaverfordCollege; formerly Pro¬ 
fessor of Latin in Harvard University. 

The reform is destind to assume larger proportions and to triumf at 
no distant date. Fonetics hav their own laws of historical develop¬ 
ment, as wel.as etymology; and if the orthografic reform is conducted 
to the end, as it has begun, under judicious and scientific guidance, the 
forms of our words wil stil hav an historic suggestivness and signifi¬ 
cance. 

James Wood Davidson, A. M., Prof in South Carolina College. 

I instinctivly shrink from all innovation, but the simplification of 
English spelling seems to me logical, useful, and, what is more than all, 
inevitabl; and I say hartily, as Patrick Henry said about the inevitabl 
war, “ Let it cum.” 

John William Draper, M. D., LL. D., late Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of the City of New York. 

I am very sensibl of the imperfections of our present mode of spell¬ 
ing. No one would more gladly see a change. 

Ferdinand C. Ewer, D. D., late Rector of the Church of St. Ignatius , 
New York City. 

I am rejoiced that sumthing is to be done in the way of simplifying 
English spelling. A reform movement, under the control of such men 
as Professors Child, Whitney, and March, it seems to me, cannot fail 
to command the respect, and, in the end, the cooperation of the 
community. 

Rev. H. S. Frieze, D. D., Professor of Latin in Michigan Uni¬ 
versity. 

I ernestly hope the movement to reform English spelling wil be 
successful. 

James M. Garnett, LL. D., Professor of English in the University 
of Virginia. 

I am glad to see the movement for spelling reform practically begun. 
. . . Minor changes ar the best to begin with. As we get accus- 

tomd to the new forms, we can go on to greater improvements in the 
same direction. 

O. M. Fernald, Professor hi Williams College. 

I am in entire sympathy with the spelling reform. . . . My judg¬ 

ment approves of the changes, and sentimental objections must stand 
aside. I cannot believ that so labor-saving a race as ours wil always per¬ 
sist in taking the longest road from one point to another, in spelling 
any more than in other things. 

William W. Goodwin, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. 

I agree with all who know anything on the subject in thinking that 
the present spelling is absurd. As to plans of reform, I think nobody’s 
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opinion is wurth much until the experiment has been tried, and I am 
sure those who hav the curage to lead the way ar entitled to the cordial 
thanks of every one interested in the subject. 

Rev. J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Regent of Illinois Industrial University . 

Small men wil stil decry, and ignorant men wil deplore the move¬ 
ment to improve English spelling, but it has within it the force of 
truth and the energy of a great want. I am both surprized and de- 
lited at the rediness with which the eye grows wunted to the use of 
the new forms. The change onse made, everybody wil wunder it was 
not done sooner. 

J. E. Goodrich, Professor in the University of Vermont. 

I am hartily in favor of reformd spelling. The most hopeful sign of 
the triumf of the movement is the rediness with which certain influen¬ 
tial jurnals hav taken up the recommendations of the biologists and 
begun the work of discarding superfluous letters. I trust these jur¬ 
nals wil never see occasion to return to the cumbrous spelling of the 
dictionaries. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cambridge , Mass. 

I am generally a conservativ in matters of literature, keeping my rad¬ 
icalism for practical affairs, as they ar calld. But I hav long been con¬ 
vinced of the practicability of a reform in English spelling, provided 
that the beginning be made with a wise moderation and under the 
guidance of experts. 

Charles Henry Hitchcock, Professor of Geology in Dartmouth College . 

I am in favor of all improvements possibl to be made in English 
spelling. 

Edward S. Holden, President of the University of California . 

Your movement is in the right direction, and I hope to see it speedily 
prevail. 

Joseph W. Howe, M. D., New York . 

There can be no dout of the labor-saving power of the fonetic sys¬ 
tem, which I hope to see generally adopted. 

Oscar Howes, Professor in Madison University. 

I am thuroly in sympathy with the movement, and most hartily wish 
it success. It has been, I think, very judiciously begun. 

John Lipscomb Johnson, LL. D., Professor of English in the Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi. 

I most hartily approve of your course in the simplification of our 
spelling. The argument is all on your side; ignorance, prejudice, and 
habit wil gradually yield. I regard the success of the movement as 
alredy assured. 

T. B. Lindsay, A. M., Professor of Latin in Boston University. 

The arguments against the reform ar gradually disappearing. No 
student of language can dout that for etymological purposes fonetic 
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spelling is the best. It illustrates insted of hiding changes of pronun¬ 
ciation upon which the most important laws of etymology are based. 

Alonzo Linn, Professor hi Washington and Jefferson College . 

I hartily approve of the reform. We look to our respectabl papers 
to educate the eye of the peopl to the new forms. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury, A. M., Professor of English in Yale College. 

Of the ultimate success of a thuro reform of English spelling I hav 
never had the slightest question. Nothing can, in my opinion, do so 
much to forward the movement in its first stages as the adoption of 
judicious changes by newspapers of the better class. 

Robert T. S. Lowell, D. D., Professor in Union University. 

It is one of the normal characteristics of the independence of the 
Anglo-Saxon that he should turn his back right round on his spelling- 
book and go on to pronounce a singl combination of four letters, in his 
own tung, in several different ways. A like anomaly, I take it, never 
existed anywhere else. ... I confess the absurdity of a vast deal 
of our spelling, and am prepared to see the day when “ gh ” in “ plough,” 
“straight,” and “light,” and other heir-looms from our ruf-breathing 
forefathers shal go to the same burial-ground with sum letters and com¬ 
binations that never had any claim to the places which they hav fild. 

James Marvin, D. D., Chancellor of the University of Kansas. 

The reform in spelling has my most harty approval. It is not only 
sensibl but feasibl. Popular prejudice cannot long resist any improve¬ 
ment that shall lessn our labor and facilitate our literary work. 

W. C. Morey, Professor in the University of Rochester. 

Considerd from a purely economical point of view, there can be no 
question as to the desirability of the change proposed. The frendly 
attitude of eminent biologists toward the movement has destroyd in 
my mind the last argument in favor of retaining the old system, which 
was based entirely upon etymological grounds. A false and over- 
sensitiv conservatism is apparently the only obstacl which now stands in 
the way of success. 

Henry Morley, Professor in Kings College , London . 

The method of improving and harmonizing English spelling by 
recurrence to old forms whenever they giv a spelling more fonetic 
than that now in use is excellent. On this principl much valuabl service 
can be done in the way of reform. 

R. Heber Newton, D. D., Rector of All Souls Churchy New York. 

I shal be glad to aid the cause in any way I can. 

W. A. Packard, Professor in the College of New Jersey , Princeton. 

I cordially sympathize with the work of improving English orthog- 
rafy. 
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A. P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D., lately Prof ess or in Harvard University . 

I should be glad of an orthografy reformd and abridged in every par¬ 
ticular, in which the superfluous letters ar not the birth-marks of the 
word. These exceptions seem to me important to be made. I hav 
seen the calculation that our silent letters ar, in money value, costing 
the cuntry more annually than the interest of the national debt. If 
so, the movement in which you ar interested is patriotic, and merits 
the best wishes of all, even those who ar too old or too firmly fixt in 
their habits to sympathize with it in ful. 

William R. Perkins, Professor in Cornell University . 

I am glad to giv my cordial commendation to any movement toward 
the improvement of our spelling. 

Henry C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of Nezv York. 

I need hardly say that I am in harty sympathy with the movement to 
simplify our English spelling. What I can do for it I wil gladly do. 

Ogden N. Rood, Prof, of Physics in Columbia College. 

I hav for years been convinced that our English modes of spelling ar 
simply barbarous; hence all efforts at reform in this matter hav my 
harty sympathy. 

Augustus Julian Requier, formerly U. S. Attorney for South Dis¬ 
trict of Alabama. 

We must cast away the worn-out orthografical clothes of past genera¬ 
tions. The new forms proposed ar in harmony with the tru genius of 
our language. The press deservs honor for its boldness and public 
spirit in championing this new and needed departure. 

Frederick Temple, D. D., Bishop of Exeter , Chaplain to Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. 

A society should be formd of educated peopl who wil make it a car¬ 
dinal practice to discard the present orthografy and spel fonetically in 
all their writing and printing. 

It is not to be expected that men absorbd in political affairs wil, as 
a rule, see anything wurth their efforts in a movement like that for 
spelling reform. But sum of those whose political activity is that of 
statesmen, and who hav had sufficient scolarship to appreciate the 
profound importance of the movement, hav exprest themselvs in favor 
of the reform. 

Morrison R. Waite, LL. D., Chief Justice of the United States, 
writes of the reform : — 

“ For the sake of the cuming generations I hope it may be acccm- 
plisht.” 

Charles Sumner, said, the year before he died : — 

“The English language has an immense future. But there must be 
harmony between the writn and the spoken word. In helping this 
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reform you ar a benefactor. It is an improvement of practical value 
and much needed.” 

Alexander H. Stephens, in his later years, was known as a strong 
advocate of the reform. Not long before his deth, while guvernor of 
Georgia, he wrote to a member of the Association : “ Be assured, I 

am in harty sympathy with you in your efforts to bring about a reform 
in the mode of spelling, as proposed by the American Philological 
Association. Whatever I can do to aid in the accomplishment of the 
great design wil be most cheerfully done. All reforrtis of the character 
proposed ar, of course, slow in progress; stil, the ends in view should 
justify the most persistent efforts in its accomplishment/’ 

John Stuart Mill said : — 

“There is no dout that a simplification of English orthografy would 
facilitate considerably the task of lerning to read. A language which, 
like the Spanish of the present time, has reduced its spelling to a per¬ 
fectly uniform system, has a great advantage over others.” 

Mr Gladstone, the first of English statesmen, wrote sum years ago 
to a member of the English Spelling Reform Association : — 

“ I often think that if I were a forener and had to set about lerning 
English I should go mad. I honestly can say I cannot conceiv how it 
is that he lerns to pronounce English, when I take into account the 
total absence of rule, method, and system, and all the auxiliaries that 
peopl uzually get when they hav to acquire sumthing difficult of 
attainment. There is much that may be done with advantage in the 
reform of spelling as to the English language; but the main thing is 
that whatever may be proposed should be proposed with the weight of 
great authority to back it. It is not in my power to offer to giv any 
time, under present circumstances, to the undertaking which I recom¬ 
mend and in which I should gladly hav found myself able to join.” 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL OBJECTION. 

One of the most persistent objections to the proposed reform of 
English spelling is that known as “the etymological objection.” In so 
far as the frasc implies that the objection is made by etymologists, it is 
misleading. It is an objection made on behalf of etymology by persons 
who ar not etymologists. The objection is variously stated, but it is, 
in substance, that a reform in spelling would “ destroy the etymology,” 
or “obliterate the etymology,” or “obscure the etymology,” or other¬ 
wise lamentably damage the etymology, of the English language — 
frases often varied to “destroy the history of the language,” sumtimes 
to “destroy the language” itself, “make a new formativ period neces¬ 
sary,” “destroy our noble literature,” “make our books totally useless,” 
and so on, shading off from purely etymological anxiety into a fear that 
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besides other evils a reformd spelling wil sap the foundations of 
morality, and perhaps even injuriously affect the crops. 

Now the very persistence of the etymological objection shows that it 
has a certain plausibility. It therefore deservs an answer. The 
peopl who entertain the objection, sum of them wel educated and of 
more than average culture, remain for the most part in ignorance 
of the tru state of the case. Having no technical knowledge of the 
matters involvd, and accepting without examination the imperfect 
traditions of a bygon age — traditions which, in spite of the progress of 
filological scolarship, stil hold sway in the merely literary world — they 
hear but litl and read less of what the authorities in language say and 
write concerning the subject. They accept, therefore, unsuspecting, 
as “opinions” which they feel bound to defend, what ar merely sur¬ 
vivals of a former age, to be clast with the superstitions about Friday, 
and the dark of the moon, and the wish-bone, and the anti-witch 
virtues of a horse-shoe. 

There is, indeed, a class of persons who, having sum claim to consid¬ 
eration on account of their acquirements in other directions, or of their 
dignity of place, find themselvs able to enter the filological field with 
a confidence not felt even by those who hav spent their lives in that 
field, and, after betraying the profundity of their erudition by casually 
“deriving” honor ; or, as they luv to spel it, honour , from the modern 
French honneur , and night from the Latin nox, or, if stil more lerned, 
from the Greek vv%, proceed to defend etymology, whose fundamental 
precepts they thus unconsciously trampl under foot, against those to 
whom, and their like, etymology ows its very existence as a science. It 
is “scolars” such as these who stil adorn the pages of sum popular 
magazines and sum religious weeklies with what the public takes to be 
lerning. If it is a bishop, as it often is. and if he refers casually, as he 
generally does, in the midst of his production, to “the fanatics of the 
‘fonetik skule,’ ” the performance is sure to make the unskilful laf, 
tho it cannot but make the judicious griev. 

Of sum of these performances we shal hav sumthing to say hereafter. 
Here we take up the etymological objection in general, and call to 
witness for the instruction of the public, and in particular of those with 
whom this objection has been allowd to hav weight, the etymologists 
themselvs. In the domain of comparativ filology, and in this of 
etymology; in the domain of English filology, and in this again of 
etymology, there ar no higher authorities, no profounder scolars, no 
investigators more widely known, than those whose words we shal 
quote. It would be no ordinary scolar whose opinion, against their 
united testimony on any point of filology or etymology, would be of 
value. We giv the answer of the chiefs of etymology to the etymolog¬ 
ical objection. Speaking at different times, on different occasions, 
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without concert but that which cums of competent knowledge and 
clarified reason directed upon the same subject, they declare that the 
etymological objection is without foundation in etymology, in history, 
or in reason. 

F. Max Muller, LL. D., Prof, of Comparativ Philology in Oxford 
University. 

There remains, therefore, this one objection, that whatever the prac¬ 
tical, and whatever the theoretical advantages of the fonetic system 
may be, it would utterly destroy the historical or etymological character 
of the English language. 

Suppose it did ; what then ? The Reformation is supposed to hav 
destroyd the historical character of the English Church, and that sen¬ 
timental grievance is still felt by sum students of ecclesiastical antiqui¬ 
ties. But did England, did all the really progressiv nations of Europe, 
allow this sentimental grievance to outweigh the practical and theoret¬ 
ical advantages of Protestant reform ? Language is not made for 
scolars and etymologists ; and if the hole race of English etymologists 
wer really to be swept away by the introduction of a spelling reform, 
I hope they would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselvs in so 
good a cause. 

But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the English 
language would be broken by the adoption of fonetic spelling, and that 
the profession of the etymologist would be gon forever? I say No, 
most emfatically, to both propositions. 

If the science of language has proved anything, it has proved that all 
languages change according to law, and with considerabl uniformity. 
If, therefore, writing followd, pari passu, on the changes in pronuncia¬ 
tion, what is calld the etymological consciousness of the speakers and 
the readers — I speak, of course, of educated peopl — would not suffer 
in the least. If we retain the feeling of an etymological connection 
between gentlemanly and gentlemanlike , we should surely retain it 
whether we write gentlemanly or gentelmanli. If we feel that think and 
thought, bring and brought , buy and bought, freight and fraught , belong 
together, should we feel it less if we wrote thot, brot, bot,frot* ? If, in 
speaking, those who know Latin retain the feeling that words ending in 
-ation correspond to Latin words in - atio , would they loze the feeling if 
they saw the same words spelt with -eshon or even -eslnm * ? Do they not 
recognize Latin -itia \mal-itia] in -ice \inal-ice\ or -His in -le, as in-able? 
If the scolar knows, at onse, that such words as barbarous, anxious , circus, 
genius, ar of Latin origin, would he hesitate if the last syllabi of all of 
them wer uniformly writn -ns ? Nay, is not the present spelling of bar¬ 
barous and anxious entirely misleading, by confounding words ending 
in -osus, such as famous ([Latin] famosus) with words ending in -us, 
like barbarous, anxious [Latin barbarus, anxius], etc. ? 

Because the Italians write filosofo , ar they less aware than the Eng- 
glish, who write philosopher, that they hav before them the Latin 
philosophies and the Greek filosofos? If we write f in fancy, why not in 
phantom? If in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology? A lan¬ 
guage which tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at “ filosoferP 


p In the original printed with special type, as in Pitman’s fonotypy.] 
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Every educated speaker knows that such words as honour, ardour , 
colour, , odour. , labour ; vigour , crrour , cmpcrour , hav past from Latin to 
French, and from French to English. Would he know it less if all wer 
spelt alike, such as honor {honorable ) , ardor , (vigorous), labor 

(< laborious ), or even onur , ardur, vigur? The old spelling of emperor \ 
doctor, governor, and r/7^r was cmpcrour, doctour, governour, and errour. 
If these coud be changed, why not the rest ? No dout if we see laugh 
writn with at the end, those who kndw German ar at onse reminded 
of its etymological connection with the German lachcn ; but we should 
know the same by analogy if we found not only laf, but kofiox cough 
(German keuchen ), enuf for enough (German geuug), etc. 

In draft , fonetic spelling has nearly supplanted the so-calld historical 
spelling draught ; in dwarf ([Old English] divcrgh, [Anglo-Saxon] 
dweorh ), altogether. 

What peopl call the etymological consciousness of the speaker is 
strictly a matter of oratorical sentiment only, and it would remain 
nearly as strong as it is now, whatever spelling be adopted. But even 
if it should suffer here and there, we ought to bear in mind that, except 
for oratorical purposes, that consciousness, confined as it is to a very 
few educated persons, is of very small importance, unless it has first 
been corrected by a strict etymological disciplin. Without that, it 
often degenerates into what is callcl “popular etymology,” and actually 
tends, in sum cases, to vitiate the correct spelling of words. 

I hav frequently dwelt on this before, in order to show how what is 
now calld the etymological or historical spelling of words is in many 
cases utterly unetymological and unhistorical. We spel to delight, and 
thus induce many peopl to believ that this word is sumhow connected 
with light (lux), or light (levis) ; whereas the old spelling was to delyt 
or to delite (Tyndale), representing the Old French {deliter, erlier] 
delciter. 

On the other hand we find for quite and smite the old spelling qnight , 
smight, which may be old and historical, but is decidedly unfonetical. 

Sovereign and foreign ar spelt as if connected with reign, rcgnnm ; 
the tru etymology of the former being superanus, Old French sovrain. 
Old English soveraine, while foreign is the late Latin foraneus, Old 
French forein, Old English forcin . And why do we write to feign f 
Archbishop Trench (“English Past and Present,” p. 238), thinks the g 
in feign is eloquent to the eye; but its eloquence is misleading. To 
feign is not taken from Latin fingo, as litl as honour is taken from Latin 
honor. To feign cums from the Old French faindre; it was in Old 
English faynen, feynen, and it was therefore a mere etymological feint 
to insert the g of Latin fingo and the French feignant. The Old 
English {shamfast\ sharnrnfasst (Orm), formd like [ stedefast ] stedefasst , is 
now spelt [and pronounced] sharnfaced, as if it had sumthing to do with 
a blushing face. Aghast , insted of Old English agast , is supposed to 
look more frightful because it reminds us of ghost [itself a frightful 
disguise of gost]. The French lanternc was writn lant-horn, as if it had 
been so calld from the transparent sheets of horn that enclozed the 
light. The in island ows its origin to a mistaken belief that the word 
is connected with isle (insula), whereas it is the Anglo-Saxon edland 
(German aland), that is, water-land. The spelling Hand was stil 
current in Shakespere’s time. In aisle, the j: is unetymological, tho it 
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is historical, as having been taken over from the Old French aisle 
[properly aile\ [So isle also was Old English He, from Old French 
ile, modern French tie, the ^ being a later insertion in imitation of the 
original Latin insula.\ . . . 

But now let us look more carefully into the far more important state¬ 
ment, that the English language, if writn fonetically, would really loze 
its historical and etymological character. The first question, is, in 
what sense can the present spelling of English be calkl historical ? 
We hav only to go back a very short way in order to see the modern 
upstart character of what is calld historical spelling. We now write 
pleasure, measure, and feather, but not very long ago, in Spenser’s time, 
these words wer spelt plcsure, viesurc,fether. Tyndale wrote frutc ; the 
i in fruit is a mere restoration of the French spelling. For debt, on the 
contrary, we find, but three or four hundred years ago, dett. This is 
more historical, therefore, than debt, because in French, from which the 
word was borrowd, the b had disappeard, and it was a purely etymo¬ 
logical fancy to restore it. The b was likewise reintroduced in doubt, 
but the/ was not restored in to count (Old French compter [a perver¬ 
sion of older conter\, Latin computare), where p had at least the same 
right as b in doubt. Thus receipt resumes the Latin p [ rccepta ], but 
deceit [Latin decepius ] does without it. To deign keeps the g; to dis¬ 
dain does without it. There is another b which has a certain historical 
air in sum English words, but which is originally purely fonetic, and is 
now simply superfluous. The old [Anglo-Saxon] word for member 
was Urn. In such compounds as lim-lama, lim(b)-lame, lim-lcas, 
lim(b)-less, it was impossibl to avoid the intercalation of a b in pro¬ 
nunciation. In this manner the b crept in, and we hav now to teach 
that in limb , crumb ([A. S.] cruma), thumb ([A. S.] thfima), the b must be 
writn, but not pronounced. Again tung ([A. S. tungc], German zunge), 
yung ([A. S. iung, geong], German Jung), as spelt by Spenser, hav a 
more historical aspect than tongue and young. 

If we wish to write historically, we ought to write salm insted of 
psalm,{ox the initial/, being lost in pronunciation, was dropt in writing 
at a very erly time (Anglo-Saxon sealm ), and was reintroduced simply 
to please sum ecclesiastical etymologists; also nevew (French neveii) 
insted of nephezv, which is both unetymological and unfonetic. . . . 

There ar, in fact, many spellings which would be at the same time 
more historical and more fonetic. Why write little , when no one pro¬ 
nounces little, and when the old spelling was lytel? Why girdle, when 
the old spelling was girdcl? The same rule applies to nearly ail words 
ending in 4 e, such as sickle, ladle, apple , etc., where the etymology is 
completely obscured by the present orthografy. Why scent, but dis¬ 
sent, when even Milton stil wrote sent [Latin sentirc , whence sensus, 
English sense] ? Why ache , insted of the Shakspearian ake? Why cat, 
but kitten ; why coze, but kinc ? Why accede , precede, secede, but exceed, 
proceed, succeed? Why, indeed, except to waste the precious time of 
children ? 

And if it is difficult to say what constitutes historical spelling, it is 
equally perplexing to define the real meaning of etymological spelling. 
For, where ar we to stop ? It would be considerd very unetymological 
wer we to write nee insted of knee, nozv insted of knozv, night insted of 
knight; yet no one complains about the loss of the initial h, represen- 
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tativ of an original k, in loaf (A. S. hldf), in ring (A. S. living ), in lade 
(A. S. hladan ), ladder (A. S. Jilczder), neck (A. S. hneeca), etc. 

If we ar to write etymologically, then why not return to loverd or 
hlaford insted of lord; to nose-thrill or nose-thirle, insted of ?iostril; 
to swister insted of sistei) which would not be more trublsum than 
szvord) f Wifmann surely would be better than woman, . . . godspel 

better than gospel, ortyard better than orchard, puisne better than puny . 
Frequently the present recognized spelling looks etymological, but is 
utterly unetymological. Righteous looks like an adjectiv in eons, such 
as plenteous, but it is really a Saxon word, rihtwis, that is, rightwise, 
formd like otJierzuise, etc. 

Could is writn with an l in analogy to zvould, but while the l is justi¬ 
fied in ivould from will, and should from shall, we find the Old English 
imperfect of can writn cuthc, then couthe, coude. The l therefore is 
neither fonetic nor etymological. . . . 

If we really attempted to write etymologically, we should hav to 
write bridegroom without the r [as Noah Webster proposed], because 
groom is a mere corruption of guma, man, Anglo-Saxon brydguma. We 
should hav to write burse insted of purse, as in disburse . In fact, it is 
difficult to say where we should stop. Why do we not write metal 
insted of mettle, worthship insted of worship , chirrugeon insted of sur¬ 
geon, furhlong (that is, furrowlong) insted of furlong, feordhing (that is 
fourth part) insted of farthing? If we write puisiie, we might as wel 
write postnatus. We might spel coy, quietus; pert , apertus; priest, 
presbyter; ?naster, magister; sexton, sacristan ; alms, eleemosyne, etc. 

If anybody wil tel me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, 
whether at 1500 A. D., or at 1000 A. D., or at 500 A. D., I am willing 
to discuss the question. Til then I beg to say that etymological spell¬ 
ing would play greater havoc in English than fonetic spelling, even if 
we ar to draw a line not more than 500 years ago. 

The two strongest arguments, therefore, against fonetic spelling, 
namely, that it would destroy the historical and etymological character 
of the English language, ar, after all, but very partially tru. Here 
and there, no dout, the etymology and history of an English word 
might be obscured by fonetic spelling ; as if, for instance, we wrote 
“ Urop ” [Yurop] insted of Europe. But even then analogy would help 
us, and teach those who know Greek, of whom there ar not many, that 
“Ur-” [Yur-] in such words as Europe, Eurydice represented the 
Greek eupu? \eurus\ The real answer, however, is, that no one coud 
honestly call the present system of spelling either historical or etymo¬ 
logical ; and I believ that, taken as a hole, the loss occasiond by consist¬ 
ent fonetic spelling would hardly be greater than the gain.— On Spell¬ 
ing; in “Fortnightly Reviewf April, 1876. 

Henry Sweet, M. A., past President of the Philological Society. 

One of the commonest arguments against fonetic spelling is that it 
would destroy the historical and etymological value of the present 
system. One writer protests against it as “a reckless wiping out of the 
hole history of the language,” imagining, it appears, that as soon as a 
fonetic alfabet has onse firmly establisht itself, the existing Nomic* 

[* Xomic, customary, conventional: applied by fonetists to the conventional English 
spelling.] 
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literature wil at onse disappear by magic, together with all the older 
documents of the language from Alfred to Chaucer. It need hardly be 
said that a few months’ study of the language of Chaucer, or, better stil, 
of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, or best of all, of both of them, would giv 
what a life spent in the mechanical employment of our Nomic orthog- 
rafy fails to giv ; namely, sum of the materials on which a rudimentary 
knowledge of the history and etymology of the English language might 
be based. 

As a matter of fact, our present spelling is in many particulars a far 
from trustzvurthy guide in etymology , and oftn , indeed\ entirely falsifies 
history. Such spellings as island , author , delightsovereign , require only 
to be mentiond, and there are hundreds of others involving equally 
gross blunders, many of which hav actually corrupted the spoken 
language! 

Even if we carried out—that is, if it wer possibl — the principl of 
etymological spelling consistently, by writing each word in its primitiv 
Indo-Germanic form, writing, for instance, klaipawardha * for lord , we 
should only be giving a portion of the materials of etymolygy. We 
should hav to giv in brackets or foot-notes to each word the Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English, together with the present English forms, 
the last in fonctic spelling , and, lastly, a brief abstract of the laws which 
guvern the various changes of form and meaning. Even if we arbitra¬ 
rily resolv not to trace our history further back than the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, we shal hav to write each word twise over. It is absurd to say 
that the spelling knight , for instance, throws light on any word in the 
present English. Of course the word ment is nait [with ai as in aisle]. 
But where do we find the existence of such a word even hinted at ? 
All that the spelling knight tels us is that a word existed in a certain 
form in sixteenth-century English ; it tels us nothing about its present 
form. 

In short, historical spelling destroys the materials on which alone his¬ 
tory itself can be based. This is the case in the English of the last few 
centuries. The word ‘ name ’ as its spelling indicates, was in Chaucer’s, 
time pronounced naamo [nahmu], or sumthing like it. It is now neim 
[with ei as in vein], altho stil writn ‘name.’ Now there must clearly 
hav been several intermediate stages between naanu and neim — the 
one word certainly did not change straight into the other. If these 
changes had taken place in the period before Chaucer, we should hav 
been able to trace their progress step by step in the changes of the 
spelling, which, as it is, not only fails to record these changes, but givs 
the impression that the English language, in this word at least, has 
remaind unchanged since the time of Chaucer. Hence the actual history 
of the English language since the invention of printing has to be inves¬ 
tigated in a most laborious and uncertain way, quite independently of 
its writn form, so far as the sounds ar concernd. The investigations 
of Mr Ellis hav proved that ‘name’ past thru the following stages: 
naanu , naam , nezeem (long of a in ‘ man ’), naem [ae as in ‘ care ’], neem, 
neim [that is, * name ’ as now pronounced]. It is clear that if a consist¬ 
ent and etymological spelling had becum fixt in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, there would hav been no Grimm s lazv , no etymology , in short, 
no filology at all possibl. 


[*Klaipawardha is the assumed original form of Anglo-Saxon hldford , English lord.] 
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The idea, too, that because etymology is an amusing and instructiv 
pursuit, it should therefore be dragd into practical orthografy, is about 
as reasonabl as it would be to insist on every one having Macaulay’s 
History of England permanently chaind round his neck, because history 
is an improving study. 

In conclusion, it may be observd that it is mainly among the class of 
hcilf-taught dabblers in ftlology that etymological spelling has found its 
supporters. All true biologists and biological bodies hav uniformly 
denounced it as a monstrous absurdity both from a practical and a sci- 
entibc point of view. — Handbook of Phonetics, p. 199. 

W. D. Whitney, LL. D., L. H. D., Prof \ of Sanskrit and Comparativ 
Philology in Yale U?iiversity ; cx-President of the Ajnerican Phil¬ 
ological Society . 

Of all the forms of linguistic conservatism or purism, orthografic 
purism is the loivcst and the easiest, for it deals with the mere exter¬ 
nal shel or dress of language, and many a one can make stout bght in 
behalf of the right spelling of a word, whose opinion as to its pronuncia¬ 
tion even, and yet more its meaning and nice application, would possess 
no authority whatever; hence, it is also the commonest, the least reasonabl, 
and the most bigoted. When it claims to be asserting a principl, it is only 
defending by casuistry a prejudice ; it determins beforehand to spel in the 
prevailing mode, and then casts about to see what reasons besides the mode 
it can bnd for doing so in each particular case. . . . How much 

better wer it to confess candidly that we cling to our modes of spelling, 
and ar determind to perpetuate them, simply because they ar ours, 
and we ar uzed to and luv them, with all their absurdities, rather than 
try to make them out inherently desirabl! Even if the irregularities 
of English orthografy wer of historical origin thruout — as, in fact, they 
ar so only in part — it is not the business of writing to teach or suggest 
etymologies. We hav alredy noted it as one of the distinguishing ex¬ 
cellencies of the Indo-European languages that they ar so redy to forget 
the derivation of a term in favor of the convenience of its practical 
use ; he, then, is ready to ab?icgate a hereditary advantage of his mode 
of speech, who, for the sake of occasioiial gratification to a fezv curious 
heds % would rivet for ever upon the millions of writers and readers of 
English the burdn of such an orthografy. The real etymologist, the 
historic student of language, is holely independent of any such paltry 
assistance, and would rejoice abuv mesure to barter every “ historical ” 
item in our spelling during the last 300 years for a strict fonetic picture 
of the language as spoken at that distance in the past. — Language and 
the Study of Laiiguage, p. 468. 

James Hadley, LL. D., late Professor of Greek in Yale College. 

Another objection which has . considerabl inbuence is that a new 
system would obscure the etymology of words, which is now shown in 
many cases by the spelling. But as regards this, the etymology of 
words is of litl practical value except to scolars, who coud always 
get it out of books of lexicografy ; it is not wurth while for their benefit 
to impose a bevy burdn upon the world at large. But our common 
spelling is often an untrustzvurthy guide to etymology. Take the word 
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sovereign; the peopl who first spelt it so supposed, no dout, that it 
had sumthing to do with reign ; but it certainly has not. It cums from 
Latin supra, thru Italian sovrauo, etc. But I wil go further, and say that 
the wants of a filologist require a different system. What is important 
for him is that he should know the condition of a language at any givn 
period of the past, that he may be able to trace it thru its successiv 
qhanges to its latest form. Now in doing this he must depend mainly 
on the spelling and the writing; if this is to be maintaind invariabl 
from age to age amid all mutations of spoken words, the filologist is 
deprivd of his most serviceabl guide. I would give a good deal to get 
a Fonetic News of Chaucer’s time, that I might know how far sum 
important fenomena of the modern language, as, for instance, the 
change of a to e, of e to i, and of i to f, had establisht themselvs five 
centuries ago. 

F. A. March, LL. D., L. H. D., Prof, of English and Comparative 
Philology in Lafayette College; ex-Prcsident of the Philological 
Association. 

The persons in danger of inconvenience [from amended spellings] ar 
mostly those who hav sum literary scolarship, who read much and spel 
wel, and notice more or less the resemblance of words to other words, 
or Latin, or Greek, or French, or German. Scolars by emfasis know 
the laws of change in sound, and like best the best representation of 
the sounds. The great mass of the peopl do not spel wel enuf to be 
trubld by these changes. They do not know but “ Nasby*” spels as 
wel as anybody. The literary scolars must hav special consideration 
in making changes. It would seem that they would all be in favor of 
amending the spelling of certain classes of unfonetically spelt words. 
[Six classes ar mentiond and illustrated in detail; here condenst.] 

1. Words in which the unfonetic spelling suggests mistaken ety¬ 
mology or history, such as island, sovereign, foreign, rhyme, ache, right¬ 
eous, shamefaced, delight, comptroller, Tartar, glamour, scissors, scent, 
whole, could, aghast, ghost, aeeurse, affair, afford, affright, affray, annoy, 
etc., allegro, hurricane, etc. 

2. Words in which the unfonetic spelling points to some remote 
derivation, but disguises the history of the words, such as accompany, 
acquaint, accomplice, accomplish, address, affirm, affix, affront, aggrieve, 
allegiance, ally, appease, appraise, arrears, assuage, attorney , etc., debt, 
doubt, receipt , feign. 

3. Words which hav letters in them which contribute nothing to 
ancient history and falsify the present, such as words ending in silent 
rafter a short syllabi, as genuine, have, imbecile, medicine, treatise,favor¬ 
ite, hypocrite hi finite, definite, indicative, subjunctive, etc. We ought to 
write genuin, hav, imbeeil, etc. Several hundred words belong to this 
class, a great part lerned terms from Greek or Latin, and common to 
many languages. To scolars they look more natural and scolarly, as 
the Germans and most of the Europeans write them, without the final e. 

4. Words which retain silent letters that indicate their former con¬ 
nection with sum other language, as catalogue, demagogue, dialogue, 
pedagogue , harangue, colleague, etc., programme , cigarette, etiquette, 
coquette, etc.; and so phthisic (Milton’s tizzie), apothegm, rhetoric , rhubarb. 
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catarrh , mnemonic , pneumatic , etc. These ar hard for our Grecians to 
giv up, not on their own account, of course, for they would know the words 
however they might be spelt; but on account of others, who ought to 
be made to lern Greek, or not to write English. 

5. To make our record accurate, historical spelling should drop all 
letters from each word which do not help to indicate its present pro- 
nunciation. The a should be dropt from ea pronounced as e short, as 
in feather , leather , head , read, heaven , health , wealth , zealous , etc. Many 
of these ar old spellings: Anglo-Saxon fedher, German feder; Anglo- 
Saxon ledher, German leder; late Latin zclosus. The e should drop 
from ei with the sound of i, as in forfeit , surfeit , countcifeit [like bcncfit\ ; 
u from ui in biscuit , circuity conduit; i from ie in friend; u from guard, 
build; o from leopard. 

Silent gh should be dropt, as in though, althoughy throughy which 
should be writn tliOy alt ho , thru; silent b should go, as in lamby limb, 
thumb , numb ; c, as in scepter , scimitar; g, as in gnash, gnarly gnaw; 
ky as in kuecy kneel, knife ; 1 , as in balm,psalm ; u, as in autumn , solemn ; 
w, as in who, whoop . 

. 6. Sum words need to be respelt with new letters ; one, not long ago 
pronounced as spelt, as it stil is in its compounds al-oue, at-one, at¬ 
onement, on-ly, should now be spelt wun ; rough should be spelt ruf \ and 
so enufy tuf and the like. 

All these classes of words seem proper objects of reform for those 
who wish to retain the general spelling of our language, and only seek 
to correct the errors which hav been embodied in it, and to make it a 
truthful record of the speech and reliabl material for its history. If 
they would seriously enter upon these reforms, we should make rapid 
progress toward a wel-spelt language. The spelling reformers, however, 
believ that no one who fully comprehends the extent and relations of 
the amendments wil fail to take the final step, and approve a thuro 
fonetic spelling. 

It may be said, in the first place, that a very large proportion of our 
words hav been regular in their changes of sound from their Latin, 
Greek, or Anglo-Saxon originals, and when onse they ar all spelt uni¬ 
formly the regular correspondences of the new and the old wil be 
clearly seen by every one who sees the words, just as they ar now 
between the different letters which correspond in English and German 
according to Grimm’s law. 

It is quite a change from th to d, but the two spellings get to seem 
almost the same when we notice that English than is German denu; 
thank, dank ; that , dass ; thatch, decken ; the, der, die , das ; thick , dick; 
thief, dicb ; thorn , done ; and so on thru the alfabet. For that matter, 
indeed, our historical friends hav a special liking for those changes 
which wc ar uzed to making in putting Greek into Roman letters ; v 
must be y, k, e, </>, ph, and so on. Can one who has herd Homer sing 
his apameibomenos sec fonetik or filosofi without a shudder ? And yet 
fonetik is the very Greek c pcovTjTiros, the natural form of it in Roman 
letters; <f>d)p is fur; ty'wai, fari; Fabius, <l>d/ 3 ios, and the like. But 
when the Grceklings at Rome began to affect a pure Athenian accent, 
and retaind in words newly taken from Greek the old sound of </>, 
which had that of p followd by h, they wrote ph in such words to rep¬ 
resent their way of sounding it. The fashion past away at Rome. 
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The Italians, like the Spaniards, hav returnd to f. They write and print 
filosofia. Why should we keep on with the ph of philosophy , and with the 
y y the elegance of whose final flurish hardly atones for its false sugges¬ 
tion of an old upsilon ? 

But our point is that a uniform change in a class of words does not 
obscure the connection between the old and the new forms. . . . 

Then, again, most of the words which ar very much changed in pro¬ 
nunciation according to casual analogies ar alredy so spelt as to be 
quite disguised ; age from octaticiiniy alms from clccuiosyna } rage from 
rabies^ savage from silvaticuSy surgeon from chirurgcoUy need fear no 
further changes. Many words cum to us thru Low Latin forms which 
ar never seen at scool ; pozvcr,po-cr y from potcrey a later form of posse; 
danger from dominiariuniy from dominus; canvas from canabaciuSy from 
canabis (cannabis); chance from cadentia. The common French mutila¬ 
tions ar disguise enuf : nottn, vozocl, gender y languagCy hav alredy been 
spelt away from the Latin originals. 

On the hole, it may be safely said that the general change to fonetic 
spelling wil not subject the etymological sagacity to any great hardship, 
or obscure any considerabl facts of history. It may be a further cumfort 
to those who ar disquieted on this subject to remember that whatever 
is embodied in the old spelling is now safe enuf in innumerabl books. 
These wil not be annihilated by any revolution in spelling. Scolars 
like nothing better than to hunt them up and giv their secrets to the 
public, who may find them in the dictionaries. The past at least is 
secure. 

The scolars proper hav, in truth, lost all patience with the etymologi¬ 
cal objection. “ Save us from such champions,” says Prof. Whitney ; 
“they may be allowd to speak for themselvs, sinse they know best 
their own infirmity of back and need of braces; the rest of the gild, 
however, wil thank them for nothing.” . . . 

It may be taken then, as certain, and agreed by all whose judgment 
is entitled to consideration, that there ar no sound arguments against 
fonetic spelling to be drawn fiom scientific and historical considerations. 
These all make in its favor. But suppose they did not ? The prevail¬ 
ing interest in spelling is not to be found in historical or etymological 
considerations — a hundred etymologists, a million men and wimen. 
There never was a more unholesum sentiment than that often attrib¬ 
uted to Archbishop Trench, that it is unscolarly to yield the peculiar 
advantage of the student in the old spelling for the sake of the ignorant 
and uneducated, stigmatizing it most untruly as leveling down and not 
leveling up. That is not the way in which American scolars think or 
speak.— Spelling Reform in “ Princeton Reviewf January, 1880. 

The cost of printing the silent letters of the English language is to 
be counted by millions of dollars for each generation. And yet literary 
amateurs fall in luv with these squintings and lispings. They try to 
defend them by pleading their advantage in the study of etymology. 
But a changeless orthografy destroys the material for etymological 
study, and writn records ar valuabl to the filologist just in proportion 
as they ar accurate records of speech as spoken from year to year.— 
Annual Address of the President of the Philological Association , 1874. 
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J. A. H. Murray, LL. D., past President of the Philological Society; 
editor of the “ New English Dictionary .” 

I need hardly ad that my dictionary experience has alredy shown 
me that the ordinary appeals to etymology against spelling reform 
zitterly break down upon examination. The etymological information 
supposed to be enshrined in the current spelling is sapt at its very 
foundation by the fact that it is, in sober fact, oftner wrong than 
right ; that it is oftner the fancies of pedants or sciolists of the 
Renascence, or munkish etymologers of stil erlier times, that ar thus 
preservd, than the truth, which alone is irv/xoXoyla. From the four¬ 
teenth century onwards, a fashion swept over French and English of 
refashioning the spelling of words after the Latin ones, with which 
rightly or wrongly they wer supposed to be connected; and to such 
an extent has this gon that it is, in nine cases out of ten, now 
impossibl, without actual investigation, to form any correct opinion 
upon the history of these words — the very thing which the current 
spelling is supposed to tel us. The real history is recuverd only by 
marshaling the fonetic spellings of erlier days, as the Philological 
Society’s Dictionary wil enabl every one to do, piercing thru the 
mendacious spellings of later times to the fonetic facts which they 
conceal or falsify, and thus reaching a genuin irvfioXoyla. The tradi¬ 
tional and pseudo-etymological spellings of the last few centuries ar 
the direst foes with which genuin etymology has to contend ; they ar 
the very curse of the etymologist's leibor , the thorns and thistls which 
everywhere choke the golden grain of truth, and afford satisfaction 
only to the braying asses which think them as good as wheat. Who 
coud tel from almoner , that the word was an adoption of the Old French 
aumonier , that on English soil it developt as aumoncr , aumener , aumner , 
amner; that this regular form of the sixteenth century was laid hold 
of by the pedants, and refurbisht as almner, almoner , to its present 
form, and that during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it was 
“etymologically” spelt as almosncr, aulmosincr , aumosner , almoiner, 
ahnoigner , almoygnor, and in ten other wunderful ways ? What tru 
history is containd in a series like armarium , armaric , almaric (by 
differentiation from following r, like peregrinum , pelegrino, pilgrim ), 
almerie , aulmcrie , aumcric (like fait a, finite, faute), aumry , aumbry , 
(like siumere, slumber ), ambry (like chaunt , chant), and how much 
would be lost had it been constantly writn armary , or almery , as we 
actually sumtimes see it! If any one would see how “etymological ” 
spelling has attackt a devoted word, let him look at the spellings of 
the word ambassador , introduced in the fifteenth century as anbassa - 
dour , and bccuming with retraction of accent in sixteenth century 
embassador , embassador , but which appears also with the artificial 
spellings after French, Italian, Spanish, and medieval Latin, as ambas- 
siaiour, ambassatour , ambassadour, ambassador , ambassiadour , ambaxa- 
tour , embassatour , embassitour , embasitour , embassetour , enbassitour , 
enbassytour , enbasetore , cnbassatour, enbassetour , embasiatonr , embassea- 
toure , embassytor , cnibassitour(e) y imbassitor, imbassotor , imbassator\ 
imbasedor ; of which ambaxatour is the most etymological (cuming 
nearest to medieval Latin ambaetiator\ ambaxiator ), and embassador the 
most truly English. The inconsistency of the current ambassador 
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side by side with embassy and embassage is obvious.— Ninth Annual 
Address of the President of the Philological Society , 1881. 

The question of etymology was long ago setld and done with by 
filologists. It is pitiful to see the expressions of Archbishop Trench — 
utterd just a quarter of a century ago, when English filology was in its 
prcscientific babyhood , and scarcely anything was known of our language 
in its erlier stages save the outward forms in which it had cum down 
to us in manuscript or print — quoted against the rational reconstruc¬ 
tion of our spelling. But it is also unfair to Dr Trench himself, who 
then stood so wel in the frunt of filology, that we may be perfectly sure 
that, if leisure had been givn him to keep pace with the progress of 
the science, he would now hav been second to no one as a spelling 
reformer. For filology has long since penetrated the mere drapery and 
grapld with “ the study of words” not as ded marks , but as living reali¬ 
ties, and for these living realities it first of all demands, “ Write them 
as they ar ; giv us facts and not fictions to handl.”— Letter to the 
English Spelling Reform Association. 

Walter W. Skeat, M. A., Litt. D., Prof of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge; author of “An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language.” 

I am convinced that the chief argument in favor of our present spell¬ 
ing, viz., that it preservs the etymology, wofully breaks down when 
carefully examind. There ar many words which hav been pedantically 
respelt for the purpose of insinuating a false etymology, than which 
nothing can be more misleading. A gross exam pi occurs in the case 
of vittles , formerly vitailles , a word of French origin, which is actually 
spelt victuals , as if it came directly from Latin. It is impossibl to 
approve of such manipulation as this.— Letter in the “ Nezv York 
Evening Post ,” May, 1883. 

Alexander J. Ellis, LL. D., author of “ Early English Pronuncia¬ 
tion.” 

The use of sum fonetic system, so far from injuring our knowledge 
of etymology, is our only possibl guide to etymology when we cannot 
hear the sounds themselvs, as all those who hav more than the vaguest 
notions of what etymology means ar wel aware. But many would 
prefer Prof. Max Muller’s dictum to mine, and it is entirely on my side. 
The etymological objection is therefore to be dismist, if only on the 
ground that, the present spelling not being alterd, all the good it can 
do in that way wil continue to be done. We do not want to know the 
history of a word every time we hear it. We cannot know anything 
about it if we do not know its sound.— Letter in the i( Academy,” 
March 10, 1877. 

A. H. Sayce, LL. D., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in 
the University of Oxford; past President of the English Spelling 
Reform Association. 

We ar told that to reform our alfabet would destroy the etymologies 
of our words. Ignorance is the cause of so rash a statement. The 
science of etymology deals with sounds, not with letters, and no tru 
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etymology is possibl when we do not know its exact way in which 
words ar pronounced. The whole science of comparativ filology is 
based on the assumption that the ancient Hindus, Greeks, Romans, and 
Goths spelt pretty nearly as they pronounced. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, LL. D., L. H. D. ; cx-President of the 
Philological Association. 

Among scolars there is litl difference of opinion on the main question, 
Is reform of the present spelling desirabl ? The objection, that reform 
would obscure etymology, is not urged by real etymologists. “ Our 
common spelling is oftn an untrustwurthy guide to etymology/’ as 
Prof. Hadley averd ; and Prof. Max Muller’s declaration that, “if our 
spelling followed the pronunciation of words, it would in reality be of 
greater help to the critical student of language than the present 
uncertain and unscientific mode of writing,” receivs the nearly unani¬ 
mous assent of English scolars. 

Equally unfounded is the objection that words when decently speld 
would loze their “historic interest.” The modern orthografy is, super- 
lativly, unhistorical. Insted of guiding us to, it draws us from, the 
“well of English undefyled.” The only history it can be trusted to 
teach begins with the publication of Johnson’s dictionary. — Animal 
address of the President of the Philological Association, fitly, 1875. 

It would seem that when scolars like Muller, Sweet, Whitney, March, 
Murray, Skeat, Ellis, Sayce, Trumbull, who include among them the 
leaders in comparativ filology and etymology, the leaders in Sanskrit 
and Semitic lerning, in English and Anglo-Saxon filology, etymology, 
and lexicografy — Skeat is the author of by far the best dictionary of 
English etymology, and Murray is the editor of the great Historical 
Dictionary, which wil be for generations the indispensabl cumpanion of 
all students of English — that when scolars like these pronounce the 
etymological objection invalid and erroneous, no further testimony is 
needed. They who hav entertaind the objection ar bound to abandon 
it, or to produce an etymologist who wil defend it. And they can’t 
find him. 

It would hardly be fair, perhaps, to make our answer to this objec¬ 
tion ad homincm. Yet if any one who entertains the objection, and is 
really concernd lest etymology should suffer, wil attempt to write out, 
from his present stock of knowledge, the etymology of any ten consecu- 
tiv English words, taken at random from any book he pleases, he wil 
understand, before he gets to the fifth word, how easily one may be 
alarmd for etymology without knowing anything about it. 
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GRINNELL BRIEF SPELLING ASSOCIATION. 

Grinnell, Iowa, the seat of Iowa College, is an activ center of reform. 
The local society, known as the Brief Spelling Association, under the 
inspiration of Professors Fisk P. Brewer, Stephen G. Barnes, Jesse 
Macy, and other working reformers, is doing much to promote the reform 
thruout the State. These gentlemen and their co-workers hav induced 
the local papers to adopt a list of amended spellings, and ar frequently 
herd from in the press and on the platform, repeating, with that inde- 
fatigabl perseverance without which no public reform can gain atten¬ 
tion, the facts and reasons which move them to advocate a change in 
English spelling. 

We ar indetted to Prof. Brewer and the local papers for reports of 
the doings of the Brief Spelling Association. At the last meeting a 
report was made on the recent work of the society. It has circulated 
reform literature thru the state, sending to every county superintendent 
the pamflet of testimonies entitled “ Sensible Spelling/’ the circular on 
“Spelling Reform” issued by the Bureau of Education, a pledge-card, 
and the spelling rules of the Philological Associations. A leaflet, “ Im¬ 
proved Spelling,” has been printed for scool use, with a list of more 
than 200 words in which syllabls containing the short sound of i hav 
been abbreviated. 

The State Teachers’ Association last winter appointed a committee 
to report a select list of new spellings for their adoption. A member 
of that committee stated sum of the queries which had been raised in 
making the selection, and askt the opinions of the society, which wer 
freely givn. 

The principal theme for discussion was the promotion of the reform 
in the newspapers. Rev. J. M. Chamberlain’s view was that the con¬ 
stant contribution of short articls to the newspapers, speld according 
to the new system, was the best way to accustom the public to its 
appearance. The oddity soon wears off, and the value wil then be 
appreciated. The cooperation of many parties must be sought. Diffi¬ 
culties wer suggested. In one office the obstacl is that the type¬ 
setters do not like the extra work. In another, “ plates ” ar uzed which 
spel in the old way, and the editor does not wish his editorials to follow 
different rules. All classes must be convinced that the new spelling is 
a real improvement. Advertizers should be solicited to introduce it. 
Its use in the local colums would do much to make it familiar. 

Mr D. W. Brainard had found printers very willing to follow manu¬ 
script in regard to new spellings when known to be the desire of con¬ 
tributors. He thought it wel to introduce many changes at onse, so as 
to attract more attention. 

Prin. R. D. Jones advocated the use of some new types, especially 
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vowel types, which would allow the dropping of more of the silent 
letters. 

Prof. Macy remarkt that the word though , which the teachers at Des 
Moines lately agreed to spel correctly, is a rare word in sum authors. 
He noticed in one book a singl exampl only in reading a hundred 
pages. Prof. Brewer said that the Iowa College catalog of a year ago 
did not contain it, altho arc occurd 92 times, both words being included 
in the elevn the reformers began with in 1878. 

Remarks wer made on several good spellings, such as detacht , ihred y 
fotograf. 

Prof. Barnes did not care to adopt the partial correction of a bad 
spelling. In beauty , for instance, the a is superfluous, but its omission 
would not make the spelling perfect. He therefore would not write 
bcuty, but wait til a form is recommended that is really fonetic. [It is 
tru that baity is not perfectly fonetic ; but neither is cum , or rime , or 
tho y or scoo/, or many another improved spelling favord by reformers; 
these words, so speld, ar brought into accord with the prevailing laws 
and analogies of English spelling ; this is a great practical gain, which 
is not to be postponed til the fonetic ideal is reacht.] 

Attention was calld to the bad spelling in the current Sunday-scool 
quarterlies. Such undesirabl forms as rigour , labour , honour , neighbour ; 
hav crept into the bible quotations apparently copied from English 
editors of the scriptures. It is probably a fault of inadvertence, and 
wil be avoided hereafter. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the 31st annual meeting, Dec. 28-31, 1886, Prof. H. H. Freer, 
of Cornell College, read a paper on “ Spelling Reform.” 

After an interesting discussion by different members, President King 
moved that a committee of the most judicious and best informd mem¬ 
bers of the Association be appointed to take this matter into considera¬ 
tion the'cuming year and publish a minimum list of words on which 
they unanimously agree, at the same time keeping in harmony with 
those engaged in the work in this cuntry and England ; and to accum- 
pany this list with the rules of the Spelling Reform Association. This 
motion was adopted, and the following gentlmen wer constituted that 
committee: Prof. S. G. Barnes, Iowa College ; Prof. H. H. Freer, 
Cornell College ; Supt. T. Id. Hacker, Franklin County. 

On motion of Supt. Frost it was decided to be the sense of the Asso¬ 
ciation that tho spells “ though.” 
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THE PRESS. 

The Chautauquan , for June 1887, contains an articl on “Spelling’ 
Reform ” by Prof. F. A. March, printed in amended orthografy. Prof. 
March states “the prime mover of spelling reform” to be “the desire 
to spare the children their time, their temper, their memory, their 
reason.” “We ar redy enuf to smile at the blunders of foreners. We 
Anglo-Saxons ar oftn proud of our spelling, as a mark of superiority 
of race ; as tho Dogberry was right when he said, ‘ Reading and writing 
cum by nature/ and we wer to the manner born. We do not remem¬ 
ber the woes of our childhood. We hav never counted up the hours 
we spent over the spelling book and dictionary. We stil, perhaps, 
waver between ei and ic in believe , deceive ; or between - cede and -cced 
in succeed , secede , proceed , precede; or between concrete and discreet y 
deign and disdain , guard and regard. But we hav long sinse forgotn 
our wretchedness when we coud not remember whether reign was 
speld rein , rane , rcyn> rayn , rain , rcan, reighn , raighn , or in sum other 
way ; when sir, her , burr , myrrh , earth , wer as hard as colonel , choir , or 
phthisic , and the colums of the spelling book wer an army of monsters. 
But every one who lerns English has to batl with these difficulties, and 
the yunger the lerner is, the wurse they ar for him. They entangl and 
adl the reason of the child just beginning to think, as wel as overload 
its memory.” 

The articl mentions the leading advocates of the reform, and shows 
what has been done and what is purposed by the Association. 

That enterprizing educational jurnal, Intelligence , of Chicago, main¬ 
tains a “ Spelling Reform department ” edited by O. C. Blackmer, 
which is doing much to make the principls and practice of the reform 
familiar to teachers. This is highly useful work. The teachers ought 
all to be informd of the movement which seeks to deliver them from one 
of the most serious hindrances to their usefulness. The most timid 
teachers can find ways of indirectly dealing effectiv blows at the old 
system, and preparing the way for the cuming in of the reform. Super¬ 
intendents, principals, and scool directors ar of course more free to 
act in such innovation. 

The Phonographic Magazine, edited by Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, tho intended primarily for the uzers of the Benn Pitman style of 
fonografy, promises to be one of the best agents of spelling reform. It 
has adopted the principls and rules of the Spelling Reform Association, 
and devotes considerabl space to the subject in each issue. The editor 
is in advance of many shorthand leaders, in not only tolerating but 
deliberately choosing the amended as against the fonotypic style of 
spelling in articls intended to be red by the general public. We com¬ 
mend the magazine not only to the uzers of fonografy in any form, but 
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also to spelling reformers generally, as a paper deserving of support. 
The more spelling reform papers in the field the better. It would 
rejoice us beyond mesure to be kild by competition. 

A correspondent writes : “ I am much pleased that my favorit 

Springfield Republican omits two letters from large classes of words, 
invariably printing catalog , program , etiquet , cigarct , everywhere, logic¬ 
ally. It wil only take alitl more enrage to print tung without the mis¬ 
leading o and the barbaric uc. I ask peopl how such words as these 
would look : longue (lung), songuc (sung), wrongue (wrung)—and this 
brings out the absurdity of the zur- system. I askt a litl fellow to-day 
to spell rather. He commenced r-e-a-. I stopt him, and he hopefully 
suggested w-r-c-a-R 


THE PLATFORM. 

Prof. W: B. Owen, of Lafayette College, red a paper on the Spelling 
Reform before the Cliosophic Society of Lancaster, Pa., April 29, 
1887. The Intelligencer of the following day containd a colum report 
of the paper, with an editorial notice. We quote sum paragrafs of the 
report : — 

The paper was devoted mainly to showing the need of reform and 
the obstacls in the way of the movement. Most languages in our 
part of the world ar writ 11 fonetically, or nearly so, and the spelling 
follows changes of pronunciation that occur from generation to genera¬ 
tion. The English language, however, has past thru periods of special 
disturbance, notably the Norman conquest, when the orthografy was 
thrown out of joint by the mixture of races that had different ways of 
representing sounds. Three centuries of chaos made a return to the 
fonetic habits of the Anglo-Saxons impossibl, for the writers had 
forgotn that there was any necessary connection between sound and 
sign. 

After the invention of printing they aimd to make the spelling 
uniform at least. Two or three centuries more, closing with Baily 
(1721) and Dr Johnson (1755), brought us to a rigid system of spelling, 
a system in which words ar mere groups of letters without regard to 
the legitimate power of letters to represent sounds. 

Prof. Owen then exhibited in detail a few of the irregularities ; for 
exampl, that there ar 25 ways of denoting the sound n (00); 25 ways 
of denoting that of short i; 22 for long i; 18 for long a; 16 for 
long 0, etc. 

The word face, which has but three elementary sounds, may be speld 
in 952 ways, and every one justified by a good English analogy. One 
of the ways would be gheighsch; viz. gh=f in laugh , tough , enough , 
etc. ; cigh=a in eight, Leighton , etc. ; seh=s (ce) in schism. 

The wurst irregularities occur within a small group of words — about 
1,500 — but they ar the most common words, 800 of them mono- 
syllabls, and cuver the entire vocabulary of the masses. 

^The bad results of this chaotic orthografy can hardly be over- 
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estimated. There is first the cost of printing useless letters, amount¬ 
ing to hundreds of millions in a generation. Three volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ar thus devoted to ded matter. The library 
of Congress would, if the books wer all in modern English, contain 
50,000 volumes as the tombs of ded letters. 

Then there is the cost of paying teachers for this extra dril work in 
reading and spelling, which a rational system would make unnecessary, 
amounting to $15,000,000 a year in this cuntry alone. 

The greatest loss, however, is in the time spent in lerning to read. 
An average of nearly three years might be saved in the scool life of 
every child, if we had a rational system of spelling. As it is, it is a 
painful drudgery, induces dislike of reading, and is a ded weight upon 
the intelligence of our masses. 

Thirteen per cent of our people abuv the age of ten years ar unable 
to read at all, and a much larger proportion of those who can read 
cannot read with sufficient fluency and ease to make it a source of 
plesure and profit. Then there ar the perverting effects on reason, 
and directly or indirectly on character. 

The essayist then discust the proposed methods of reform in the 
alfabet, the lists of words whose spelling may be amended at onse 
under the sanction of the highest linguistic authority of the English 
speaking world, viz. the Philological Associations of London and 
this cuntry, the progress thus far made, and the plans for the future. 
The announcement of a forthcuming quarterly magazine to be the 
organ of the reform was receivd with special interest. 

The time-honord objections to the movement, such as the uncouth 
appearance of fonetic spelling, the fear that the derivation of words 
would be obscured, wer briefly handld, and the essay dozed with a dis¬ 
cussion of the more serious hindrances. 

There is a prevalent crudeness and ignorance in the notions of most 
peopl as to the sounds in words. The fonetic sense of the community 
is, so to speak, torpid. The plea for the amendment of spelling is a 
meaningless one to those who do not see that the spelling is absurd. 
There coud be no better preparation for a change than to giv one 
generation of children a thuro training in the fonology of the language. 

There is also the stubborn inertia of habit. Our system may be bad, 
but it is here, and we hav in a mesure masterd it. That species of 
conservatism is respectabl, and furnishes a perfectly valid reason 
against a change for those who ar not disposed to take any one but 
themselvs into account. But for those who ar capabl of a philan¬ 
thropic humanitarian view, there is no practicabl movement of recent 
times that has on the ground of its beneficence anything like an equal 
claim to favor. 

There is no invention, or tool, or set of tools we uze that can be com¬ 
pared in vital importance to the devices by which we communicate one 
with another. Says Prof. March: “The difference between a family 
that can read and one that cannot is vastly more important than the 
difference between a family that uzes railroads, telegrafs, and telegrams 
and one that does not.” 

The probabl destiny of the English language is a thought that 
should quickn our race spirit and our patriotic pride. Aside from 
this one hindrance the English has every advantage in the great rivalry 
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of tungs. It is the language of progress, of intelligence, and liberty; 
its vocabulary is magnificent, whether for science, for poetry, or filosofy ; 
its grammatical structure is so simpl that it might be the easiest 
language in the world to lcrn ; but the eccentricities of spelling present 
an almost impassabl barrier to foreners. 

According to results carefully workt out of the statistics of nations, 
in 200 years the Italian, Spanish, German, and French wil altogether 
be spoken by 788,000,000, while the English alone wil be spoken by 
1,837,000,000. That represents, however, merely the relativ increase 
of population in English-speaking lands. The English itself should 
widen the domain even more rapidly, and would do so if there wer 
harmony between the writn and spoken word. 

The essay was followd by a discussion which developt strong sym¬ 
pathy with the speaker in his portrayal of the dredful condition of our 
machinery for expressing words by combining letters. Many strongly 
endorst fonetic spelling; and many, while admitting the urgent need of 
reform, did not see the way clear to it. 

Jerome B. Howard red a paper on “English Spelling Reform” 
before the Cincinnati Literary Club, April 16, 1887. A ful report is 
printed in the Phonographic Magazine for May. After reviewing the 
history of the reform movement and the various plans and schemes, 
Mr Howard finds the “only prospect for the accomplishment of a 
reform within a reasonabl distance of time” in the “plan for the 
gradual amendment of our spelling” as set forth by the Philological 
and Spelling Reform Associations, and quotes with approval the prin- 
cipls and rules printed in the S. R. A. Bulletin , No. 19. 


PRACTICAL REFORM. 

Under this hed we notice actual use by individuals, business firms, 
societies, newspapers, and other periodicals, of amended or fonetic 
spelling. We ask information of all such practical steps, with partic¬ 
ulars of rules, lists, letter-heds, printed slips, hand-stamps, and other 
forms and devices by which the introduction of amended spelling is 
facilitated. Send the names and addresses of all persons who thus 
show their curage and enterprise. Send names and copies of all 
newspapers which uze any degree of amended spelling or admit it in 
contributions. Send specimens of letter-heds and printed slips. All 
wil be enterd in the Association records, and noticed in Spelling for the 
honor of such reformers and the encuragement and guidance of others. 

The exeeutiv officers and a large proportion of the members of the 
Spelling Reform Association uze amended spelling in their regular 
correspondence and whenever possibl or convenient in print. In the 
records of the Association there ar thousands of letters, from all sorts 
of peopl, including many of the most eminent scolars of the age, in all 
degrees of amended spelling, from the timid bravery of definit , aciiv. 
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tho , and the like, lip to the boldest possibl fonetic spelling, such as 
would chil the very marrow even of sum who think themselvs radical 
reformers. Sum specimens, indeed, fail to meet the requirements of 
scientific scolarship, and ar to be commended only as assertions of 
freedom from the bondage of the old spelling. New-found freedom is 
apt to be a litl rampant and “previous;” but emancipators know that 
their first business is to emancipate; liberty soon leads to law. 

The Spelling Reform Association uzes amended spelling, carefully 
gaged to meet the essential purpose of its publications, which is to 
gain the attention and influence the mind of the general public. The 
English Spelling Reform Association and the other societies do the 
same. 

The American Philological Association and the English Philological 
Society print in amended spelling the papers of its members who 
desire it. The “Transactions” of these high authorities in language 
form an important part of the records of filology ; and such papers, so 
printed, show beyond dispute that the scolars themselvs ar emancipated 
from the bondage from which they wish to free their fellow-men. 

A good many newspapers and educational jurnals thruout the 
cuntry hav been uzing amended spellings, in various degrees, in in¬ 
creasing numbers during the last sevn years. Shorthand jurnals of 
course all advocate fonetic reform, and most of them devote space to 
printing in amended or fonetic spelling. We wil print later a list of 
periodicals which we know to uze or admit amended spellings. We 
ask readers to send information for such list. 

The catalog of the Eaton (Ohio) Summer Normal Scool for 1887 
appears with catalog, program, and other words spelt in the improved 
fashion. The superintendent, J. P. Sharkey, who is also superintendent 
of the Eaton public scools, writes : — 

In addition to catalog and program, we hav writn thoro , thoroly, thoro- 
ness , and tho. We propose to fight it on this line. [He does not add, 
“ if it takes all summer,” because we all know it wil take several sum¬ 
mers ; the more reason for beginning to fight it out now.] I allow my 
pupils to write the abuv words as I hav, in our public scools. I expect 
gradually to introduce other improvements. The printers devil 
“ revized ” all the words from our copy, and it was only under protest 
that he finally put them as we wisht. The Catholic priest discuverd 
the “ misspeld ” words and calld the attention of one of my teachers to 
them. When informd that this was the authorized version, he said he 
was glad of it. 

This is wel. The spellings catalog, program, etc., ar “authorized,” 
and it needs only to uze them. Those who think them wrong show 
that they ar ignorant of the progress that has been made. Let other 
superintendents and principals follow Mr Sharkey’s exampl, and find 
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how easy it is to emancipate themselvs, and prepare for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the public, from the chains which their conservativ colleags so 
fondly hug. Spelling wil not reform itself. It must be reformd by Mr 
Sharkey in Eaton, Mr Brown in Dayton, Mr Smith in Columbus, Mr 
Robinson in Cincinnati, Mr Jones in Cleveland, and by their colleags in 
other places —by these and by the peopl whom they persuade to do as 
they do. There is not a teacher, superintendent, editor, anywhere, 
who has not the power, if he wil, to make amended spelling, in sum 
degree, at once familiar to, and practically obligatory upon, ten or 
twenty, up to a hundred or more persons. And it is idle for one to 
wait for the others to begin. If Mr Sharkey had waited for Mr Brown 
to begin and Mr Brown for Mr Smith, and so on thru the hole timid 
series, there would hav been no reform at Eaton. 

“ Hereditary bondmen, know ye not, 

Who would be free, themselvs must strike the blow ? ” 

Strike ! Strike off the uc from catalogue , the ;/z^from programme , the 
ngJi from though and thorough , and so on, proceeding from the mere 
assertion of liberty, which these amendments imply, to the rational sta¬ 
tus which all educators ought to aim at, for themselvs and the peopl 
whom it is their business to instruct. 

Advertizers ar beginning to uze amended spelling. Apart from 
filanthropic motivs, which exist, we hope, even in advertizers, they find 
a profit in it. It attracts attention, and compels reading ; and this is 
all that advertizers (who, we believ, rely solely on the merits of their 
goods) ever ask. 

At a recent meeting of the Grinnell Brief Spelling Association, it 
was voted to ask advertizers to adopt amended spellings, on account of 
economy in space. Complying with this request, “ Guthrie & Co., 
druggists, Broad street, opposite the Park, wish to call” (in spelling 
which we copy) “ the attention of those who ar interested in the spell¬ 
ing reform, as wel as those who ar not ” (two classes of mankind 
which ar, taken together, very large and influential) “to their 
stock of paints. Having purchast a liberal supply before the recent 
advance which has taken place in sum articls, they wil sel at prices 
which cannot be beatn. There is no better white led in the market 
than the Southern of St. Louis,” etc. We ar sure there is no better 
“ led,” white, or other, in the market, so far as the spelling is con¬ 
cerned ; “lead” is decidedly inferior, and Messrs. Guthrie & Co. ar to 
be commended for taking that view of it. Their paints, “alredy mixt,” 
may be safely “garanteed to giv satisfaction,” not only to their custom¬ 
ers, but orthografically to all frends of progress, who like to see busi¬ 
ness men put sense as wcl as dollars into their business. The time is 
cuming when peopl wil question the business sagacity of business men 
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who waste, as they now do, one tenth, or more, of their advertizing 
funds for reproducing on paper, to no erthly use, the decayd remnants 
of an outworn spelling ; who keep, as it wer, on their shelvs, and pay 
their employees for handling, a lot of goods three or four centuries out 
of style, and desperately dusty and shopworn. 

Mr L. Lyon, of Conneaut, O., is another druggist who practices 
reform. His advertizments and letter-heds ar printed in a strongly 
fonetic spelling, and he keeps reform documents on his counters for 
the benefit of those who cum to him for remedies for other ils than 
spelling. 

Messrs. Carter, Dinsmore & Co., the ink-makers, lay special stress, 
in their advertizments, upon their “ Blak ” and “ Koal Black” grades of 
ink, as being optically as wel as fonetically about as black as they 
make ’em. 


NOTES. 

All communications , contributions , exchanges, copy for advertizing , 
subscriptions, and remittances should be add rest to the Library Bureau , 
32 Haivlcy Si., Boston, Mass., and markt “SPELLING.” 

All subscriptions ar understood to be for the current volume. 

A history of the Spelling Reform Association, containing a state¬ 
ment of its principls and its rules for amended spelling, with reasons 
therefor, and with an alfabetical list of words spelt in accordance there¬ 
with, wil appear in our next number. 

The amended spellings we uze ar recommended by the highest au¬ 
thorities in language — the American and English Philological Associa¬ 
tions and the leading scolars of the English-speaking world. 

The case of spelling reform cannot be lernd or understood in ten 
minutes. The douts and objections we hear arize from lack of infor¬ 
mation as to the purpose and nature of the reform. This information 
we wil try to giv. It wil take time. We hav an answer to every 
objection, a reason for every step; but we cannot cuver the entire case 
in two or three issues. We ask the public to hear us thru. Dout, 
hesitate, object, if you wil; but giv us a chance to answer, and hear us 
thru. And to that end, subscribe. 

The first number of Spelling has been widely welcumd. Owing to 
lack of space we defer intended extracts from the numerous letters and 
press notices receivd. We quote the following, however, as an ex- 
ampl of what we hope wil be the effect of Spelling upon many other 
readers. Dr W. H. Venable, the wel-known educational writer, and 
one of the editors of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
writes : “ I hav been reading the May number of Spelling. It is 
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powerful, and makes one ashamed not to alter his habits. For one, I 
am resolvd to forget the absurdities of the old orthografy (God willing), 
and to adopt the new in its beutiful simplicity.” 

And he has subscribed to Spelling. Hav you? 

We hav to apologize for sum errors of spelling in our first issue, and 
for a few in this. Among the accidents of preparation such bad spell¬ 
ings as are , were, will , head , school , become , enough , occasionally crept 
in. They should, of course, be ar, wer , wif, lied , scoot ', beeum , enuf ) 
as we regularly print them. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Spelling Reform Association wil 
be held at the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., Thursday, July 
14, 1887, beginning at 4 p. m. A report wil appear in our next issue. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Argument is unnecessary to show the value of these pages. Tho 
Spelling is publisht solely to advance educational and philanthropic 
interests, and all receipts ar devoted to the work, we ask patronage 
because of the business value of what we offer. 

If you hav anything to advertize to wide awake, progressiv men 
and women, do it thru SPELLING, and get the worth of your 
money and help the cause which prominent men pronounce the most 
important educational and philanthropic movement of the century. 

SPELLING is the official organ of a body of scolars and wil credit¬ 
ably represent them. Its constituency is already large and rapidly 
growing. It will be widely scattered by enthusiastic propagandists, 
some of whom hav subscribed for 100 copies of each number to giv 
away. 

Very large numbers of samples wil be mailed as campaign documents. 

Advertize in SPELLING : Because, 1. It wil pay from a selfish 
standpoint. 2. It wil help the Association materially in carrying on 
its great and good work. 

Please favor us with early copy for such space as you wish, addrest: 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


Advertizing rates in SPELLING. 


I 

insertion. 

2 insertions. 

3 insertions. 

One Year. 

One Page (7 in.), 100 agate lines. 

$20.00 

$36.0° 

$48.00 

$60.00 

One half Page, 50 “ “. 

12.50 

22.50 

30.00 

37.50 

One fifth Page, 20 “ “. 

6.00 

10.S0 

14.40 

18.OO 

One tenth Page, 10 “ “. 

3-50 

6.30 

S.40 

IO.50 

Cover and Facing Pages 25 per cent extra. 

As lines 

are full width of page, an 

agate line 


in Spelling is equal to two lines in ordinary advertizing columns. 
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CARTER’S INKS. 

THE LATEST AND BEST. 


After years of patient research and experiment, conducted in our own laboratories by 
Chemists who stand at the head of their profession, we have succeeded in producing fluids 

that write black at first and still retain ail the fineness and fluidity 

of the pale, colorless products which the public, for want of something better, have been 
obliged to use. 

All these Fluids Write Black, Dry Black, and Stay Black. 

For Sale by Stationers in all Parts of the World. 

SOLD BY THE LIBRARY BUREAU AS THE BEST KNOWN FOR LIBRARY USE. 

See pages 46 and 47 of “Spelling” for fuller description. Circulars free. 

CARTER, DINSMORE&CO., 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, LONDON, and AMSTERDAM. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 

JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 


Every number of the Magazine will contain twenty-four pages, the printed portion of 
each being 5^ xS )4 inches, of which eight pages will be occupied by finely engraved Phonog¬ 
raphy, divided amongst the Corresponding, Easy Reporting, and Brief Reporting Styles — the 
latter being largely in excess. The portion givn to the Reporting Style will be keyed and 
annotated in the ordinary type, furnishing an invaluable means for study and practice to 
students of the art. The matter selected will be of fresh and current interest. 

The Magazine is edited by Mr. Jerome B. Howard, who for five years past has been 
daily associated with Mr. Benn Pitman in the compilation of phonographic works and the 
revision of Mr. Pitman’s series of text books. The Magazine will therefore be the one 
thing needful to students of the Benn Pitman System of Phonetic Shorthand — a periodical 
complement to the regular books of instruction. 

Contributors of reputation and experience hav been engaged, and nothing will be lacking 
to make the Magazine of the highest usefulness alike to the beginner and the expert. 

The Spelling Reform will receive due attention. 

The subscription price is $1 .50 per annum. Clubs of six will be sent to one address at 
the same rate as five. 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Is it not folly for any writer to deny himself the comfort of the 

Most Perfect Writing Instrument Ever Devised, 

when he may get what, after a month’s trial, he would not sell, without 
replacing, for ten times its cost ? 

These witnesses speak what they do know, and their testimony is sure. 
Will you not profit by their desire that others shall share the advantages ? 


Relief from the slavery of the inkstand is 
so immense, that no writer who has once 
escaped will ever go back to “ dipping; ” but 
to make a really practical Fountain Pen has 
baffled invention for half a century. Having 
used such pens as there were during the past 
30 years, and followed the successive steps, I 
may fairly claim to speak understandingly on 
the subject, and I recommend the Ideal as 
the nearest perfect, and indisputably the 
best writing implement in the world. 
Its plan is so scientific and simple that it is 
also unlikely to be ever suVpassed — it is 
probably the ultimate pen.—Julius Wil¬ 
cox, Journalist) New York. 

I have been a user of fountain pens for 35 
years, having purchased nearly every style 
that has been put upon the market. I find 
the Waterman Ideal Pen the very best of them 
all. Nothing can surpass its honest ex¬ 
cellence, unless it be the cheerful determina¬ 
tion of the company to make every pen suit 
its purchaser, however exacting he may be.— 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, D. D., Elmira, 
N. Y. 

I have taken great comfort with my Ideal 
Pen.— Mrs. H. W. Beecher, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


I have traveled the whole way from a gray- 
goose quill to your Ideal pen, and there I am 
content to stay. I have stopped at every 
station on the line (quill, steel pen of every 
sort and kind, gold pen, steel stub, gold stub, 
stylographic), but after years of fairest, hard¬ 
est trial of it, I am convinced that I have 
reached in the Ideal the terminus. For easy, 
sure and satisfactory -work I have never found 
anything like it, and never expect to. — Rev. 
Alex. R. Thompson, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

I have written constantly with my Ideal 
Pen, and find it admirable. It is the only 
satisfactory self-feeding pen I have ever used. 
—Kate Field, New York. 

I am more than pleased with it, it being 
the first fountain pen that I have seen that I 
could recommend.—D. S. Robinson, Supt., 
Saltsburg, Pa. 

It gives perfect satisfaction. I would take 
no amount of money for it if I could not 
replace it.—Rev. J. E. Heister, D. D., Ann- 
ville, Pa. 

Conquered by the pen, but terribly resigned. 
It completely and entirely meets my ideal.— 
E. W. Jones, M. D., Pres. Board Healthy 
Taunton, Mass. 


See this page in each issue for new proofs. 

Circulars, with full description, cuts, price-lists of the many sizes and 
styles now made, and many more testimonials, free on application to 

L. E. Waterman, Sole Maker, 155 Broadway, New York. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


The best practical English Dictionary ex¬ 
tant.— Quarterly Review, Loudon. 


With or without Patent Index. 



The latest issue of this work comprises 

A DICTIONARY 

containing 118,000 Words, and 3000 Engravings, 

A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 

25,000 Titles, with pronunciation, &c., (recently added) and 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

nearly 10,ow Noted Persons; also various Tables, 

ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


It has 3000 more Words than any other Am. 

Dict’y, and nearly 3 times the number of En¬ 
gravings. “ It is an ever-present and reliable 

School-master to the whole family.”____ 

Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office and with the U S. Supreme Court, and is 
recommended by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the loading College Presidents. 
Published by G. & C. ME11RIA3I & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


LOTZE. 

Lotze’s Series of Philosophical Outlines. 

Translated and edited by Professor George T. Ladd, of Vale College. 

From Mind , London, England : “ No words are needed to commend such an enterprise, now that Lotze’s 

importance as a thinker is so well understood. The translation is careful and pains-taking.” 

Outlines of Metapbysic.— Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion.-—Outlines o 
Practical Philosophy. — Outlines of Psychology. — Outlines of Aesthetics.— 
Outlines of Logic. 

Each, post-paid, .SI.00; for introduction, and to clergymen, 80 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Hudson’s Harvard Edition. 


The best for the study and the library. In twenty volumes, duodecimo, two plays in each 
volume ; also, in ten volumes, of four plays each. 


20 -vol. edition 


( elotb . 

\ lialf-calf 


Retail Prices: 

8 5.?.'oO | 10_voL e<liti °n { fmlV-calf 


# 20.00 

40.00 


Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare. 

(2 vols.) uniform in size and binding with The Harvard Edition, and included with it at 
the following retail prices : — 

Cloth, #4.00 per set; lialf-calf, #S.OO per *et. 


DANTE. 


Dante Handbook. 

By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. Translated from the Italian, with notes and additions, by 

Thomas Davidson, M. A. 

Mailing price.#1.23. 

This Handbook, written by the first of living Dante scholars, contains everything neces¬ 
sary to enable the student to study intelligently the supreme Christian poet, — “the voice of 
ten silent centuries.” It is divided into two parts, the first treating of Dante’s Life; the 
second, of his Works. To every section is appended a valuable Bibliography; and these 
Bibliographies, taken together, form an excellent catalogue of a Dante library. The trans¬ 
lator’s notes and additions will, it is hoped, add to the value of the book for American 
students. 


BOSTON NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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SPELLING REFORM AIDS. 


SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. 


1. Spelling: Official Organ of the Spelling Reform Association; publisht quar¬ 
terly. Price, $1.00 a year; extra copies, to be givn away, 25 cents a year. 

2. Bulletins of the Spelling Reform Association, from 1876 to* 1886; Nos. o — 22, 

in separate pamflets ; price, 10 cents each. The same, bound in two series: (1) Nos. o — 
16, 244 p„ cloth; price, $1.00. (2) Nos. 17 — 22, 138 p., paper; price, 50 cents. 

No. o contains the “ Proceedings of the International Convention for the Amendment of English Orthog¬ 
raphy, held at Philadelphia in 1 S 76 .” These Bulletins embody reports of committees, action of conven¬ 
tions, the standard alfabet and pronunciation, and much other matter of permanent interest, indispensabl 
to every activ reformer. 

3. Spelling Reform, by Professor March: Art. No. 19 from the Princeton Review, 
Jan., 1SS0. 22 p. Price, 5 cents. 

4. Spelling Reform : Report of the Text-book Commission of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin, made Jan. 8, 1S79. 13 p. Price, io cents. 

5. Circular of Information of the U. S. Bureau of Education, No. 7 —1880 : The 
Spelling Reform. 36 p .,free, by addressing the Bureau, at Washington. 

A valuabl history of the reform movement in the United States and England, with bibliografy, etc. The 
first Guvernment publication. 

6. Action of Philological Associations; with the 24 Joint Rules. 7 p., 20 cents a 
hundred. 

7. Sensible Spelling : Opinions of educators, authors, and scholars. 16 p., So cents 
a hundred. 

From the Home Journal (N. Y.). Opinions of 120 prominent men in favor of the reform. 

8. How to Help Spelling Reform: Practical advice: JV/iat to do, and What not to 
do. 4 p., 20 cents a hundred. 

9. Spelling Reform League : Postal-size pledges for signing. Price, 10 cents a hundred. 

Very effectiv aids. When newly interested many wil sign the League pledge, agreeing to uze one of the 

graduated stages of amended spelling. Every reformer should carry these blanks for use whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offers. 

10. Applications for membership; Postal-size forms for signing. Price, 10 cents a 
hundred. 

For use in securing new members. Maybe uzed personally, or inclozed in letters as a silent hint, giving 
every one interested the opportunity of recording his name among the supporters of the reform, whether 
he is redy to uze amended spelling or not. Every member should uze theze blanks, and thus help to in¬ 
crease the membership of the Association. 

11. Five Rules : Slips redy gumd for use on letters. Supplied to giv away at 50 cents 
a thousand; small quantities free. 

Excellent for awakening interest. Affixt to any writing like postage stamps, they explain the new spellings, 
giv the l ive Rules, and the S. R. A. address, offering ful information. Many can be induced to uze new 
spellings by giving them a supply of these slips, which gard against suspicions of careless spelling. 

12. Rubber Pad Stamps: “ Simplified Spelling,” or “Amended Orthografy.” Price, 
30 cents (regular price, 50 cents). 

Self-inking, pocket, or other forms of stamps, with any wording preferd, wil be made to order at cost 
prices. Uzed insled of gumd slips; see No. n abuv. 

13. Envelops, Note and Letter-Heds printed with the Ten Words, Five Rules, or 
other reform matter, at price of imprinted paper of same grade. 

No. 5 to 11 (markt with a merely nominal price per hundred) ar sent singly or in tens free 
to all applicants, but it is expected that all who can afford to do so wil pay the nominal price, 
which does not cuvcr cost of paper and postage, the labor, printing, etc., being entirely free. 

Other aids ar mentiond in the Bulletins and in “Spelling.” Others stil ar in prepara¬ 
tion. Address applications for documents, spelling reform stationery, slips, stamps, etc., to 
the Association’s publishers, 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 

32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Library Bureau for Public and Private Libraries. 

For years most important aids to libraries were impractable for want of such a Bttreau. 
Greatly needed , it could be started only at a loss and go on only by hearty support . Some parts of 
its work lose money but are much needed and must be kept up ; others barely pay expenses : 
others a profit. It is not patronage to use the losi)ig and go elsewhere for the paying departments. 
Prices will always be made as lozv as equal quality ca?i be had. IVe appeal to all friends of the 
modern library movement for their orders for everything we undertake to supply. 

EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 

To bring together libraries wishing help and those wishing positions, so as 
to get the right man in the right place. No fee to those wishing librarians, 
catalogers, or assistants. We also supply trained workers to catalog or index 
libraries, books, periodicals, or mss. Utilizing improved methods and appli¬ 
ances, they give better work at less cost, at the Bureau, or at the library or 
residence. No charge except for the time of the catalogers. 

CONSULTATION DEPARTMENT. 

To give expert advice as to developing interest, raising funds, location, build¬ 
ing, fixtures, heating, lighting, ventilation, care, selecting and buying books, 
binding, cataloging, indexing, classification, circulation, rules, help, and all 
the details of organization and administration, so as to secure the best results 
at the lowest cost, profiting by the experiments and experience of the rest of 
the library world. Such advice at a cost of perhaps $10 to $100 often saves 
$1,000 to the library, or to a less experienced board of trustees a series of 
mortifying, discouraging, and expensive mistakes. Where desirable, the 
library will be visited, and local requirements studied. Fee for either mail or 
personal consultation, $1 upward, based on actual time used. 

PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 

To publish (from the stand point of usefulness to libraries, rather than profit 
to publishers) manuals for administration, indexes, and tables of classification, 
subject headings for shelves and catalogs, guides, labels and various needed 
helps, practicable only through a cooperative agency like this Bureau. 

SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT. 

To furnish, of better models, materials, and workmanship, and at less cost 
than otherwise obtainable, all articles recommended by the Cooperation Com¬ 
mittee or the Library Association and to equip libraries, from smallest to larg¬ 
est, with the best known devices for cheap, convenient and efficient use and 
administration. We supply the best for each use, and, if selection is left to the 
Bureau, the benefit of its unequaled experience and facilities is secured. 

Except books and periodicals, these supplies include everything needed in the 
best equipped public or private library, covering the whole field as if there 
were no other source of supplies. The manager gives his personal attention 
as an expert, to making or selecting and buying the best. 

Many away from large cities, or not knowing where to go, or what prices to 
pay, waste much time in getting an unsatisfactory article, and often pay more 
than the best would cost, if bought with our facilities. To accommodate 
libraries and librarians, we allow anything wanted to be ordered through us, 
the cost never being more (it is often less) than if bought directly. 

The Bureau aims to make itself indispensable to the libraries, and to prove 
to them by experience that the most convenient, cheap, and satisfactory course 
when any thing is w r anted is to come or write at once to it. We mail our large 
Illustrated Catalog free to any library washing to preserve it. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 
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THE WORLD TYPE WRITER 


PRICE 



FOR GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT USERS SAY. 


To say that I am well pleased, is expressing 
myself very mildly. Its simplicity, its light¬ 
ness, and also its durability astonishes me. 
Parties laugh who hear me say I have an 
$S.oo type-writer, but their laugh turns to as 
tonishment when they see a sample of its 
work. — A. L. Phillips, Pottsville, Pa. 


I find the little machine a great temptation 
to neglect of duty. 

There is only one real objection to their use, 
viz: one cannot, as in writing with the pen, 
cover defects of spelling by a wavy mark, 
which may be supposed to mean anything re¬ 
quired in orthography. The most absurd 
spelling is bound to be just as distinct as 
that which Webster has enjoined upon us. 
I have a decided impression that a few weeks 
trial of sermon and letter writing with this 
little chap will make me an ardent advocate 
of the “spelling reform.”—Rev. G. A. 
Cleveland, Pastor Baptist Church, Melrose, 
Mass. 


We use it entirely in our correspondence, 
and find it invaluable for our price list, etc. 

Could we not procure another we would 
not part with it for ten times its cost. We 
write much faster with the machine, and the 
work is a great deal more legible than our 
best efforts with the pen. — The Pure Peat 
Plate Powder Co., Boston. 


We have come to the conclusion that it is 
the best thing on the market, and at the 
price should be in the office of every man. — 
D. D. & A. G. Butler, Agents Phenix In- 
suranGe Co., Middletown, Conn. 


I am very glad to give to you my testimo¬ 
nial for such a good thing as the “ WorldType- 
Writer.” I count the honor of such an in¬ 
vention as nothing meagre. —Rev. Henry- 
Dorr, Pastor M. E. Church, W. Quincy, 
Mass. 


We are entirely satisfied with the work 
your “ World Type-Writer ” is doing for us. 
We are surprised that people will pay for ex¬ 
pensive machines when they can buy one for 
£S.oo that will do the work^ just as well, and 
as swiftly. We recommend it to all who are 
in need of a Type-Writer. We have used it 
only three davs, and this is a sample of our 
work. — W. H. Church & Co., No. i Wey- 
bosset St., Providence. 


Enclosed find our check for the two Type- 
Writers. The first one we ordered of you 
has been in almost constant use for the past 
two weeks fn our office, and gives e>**el- 
lent satisfaction. — Hampden Emery Co., 
N. A. Harwood, Agent., Chester, Mass. 


Send for descriptive circulars to (mention Spelling) 

GEORGE BECKER 

30 GREAT JONES STREET, 


& CO., 

NEW YORK. 


Sold by Library Bureau, 32 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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COLUMBIA. 


No sane man questions the supreme importance to all 
brain workers of proper exercise and recreation. When it was 
claimed ten years ago that the bicycle and tricycle were as 
fascinating and efficient as the world-famous horse-back exercise, 
and available at less than $>i.oo a month, instead of the heavy 
expense of keeping a horse, men were incredulous. Now it 
has been proved in thousands of cases. Can you afford to neg¬ 
lect this best known means for restoring and preserving 
health ? 

We now have cycles perfectly adapted, and already largely 
used by ladies. 

Read a few testimonies, and then send for more wtth all 
needed information, to headquarters. 


Can you doubt 

With this instrument brought now to such 
perfection, and to such easy attainment, the 
only room for wonder is that so many re¬ 
frain from yielding to its fascinations, or 
claiming a share in its benefits. With the 
many men in all ranks and professions who 
now use it, and who owe so much of their 
health, success, and enjoyment to that fact, 
the wonder increases to astonishment that 
there is any intelligent man, not decrepit or 
indigent, \vho does not own and ride a bicy¬ 
cle.— The Century Magazine. 

Young and middle-aged ladies can learn to 
ride the tricycle with the greatest facility, and 
thev become excellently skillful.— B. IV. Rich¬ 
ardson, M. D., F. R. S. 

The number of tricycle riders is steadily 
increasing, and it is quite remarkable to note 
the people whom one would suppose among 
the last to take up this new and delightful 
means of conveyance who have obtained tri¬ 
cycles or are contemplating adding this ma¬ 
chine to their list of vehicles.— Boston Daily 
Transcript. 


such witnesses ? 

But the bicycle aud tricj'cle are not only 
enjoyable modes of locomotion, they are also 
without a peer in their hygienic capacity.— 
S. M. Wood burn, M. D. 

Tricycle-riding, if not carried to excess and 
weariness, relieves brain fatigue and incipient 
congestion of the liver; it causes the kidneys 
to act more freely and lightens the whole sys¬ 
tem. It banishes ennui and lowness of spirits, 
strengthens the whole muscular system, in¬ 
duces a free action of the skin, braces the 
nerves, and insures a healthful sleep .—“A 
Family Doctor ,” in Cassell's Family Magazine. 

Dumb-bells are a nuisance ; Indian clubs 
are a burden; walking when one is tired is 
not particularly a pleasure; but from the 
time I was first able to put my legs across a 
bicycle and go round the room of the Colum¬ 
bia Bicycle School by myself I have never 
had but intense pleasure every time I have 
mounted that machine.— Rev. George F. Pente¬ 
cost. 


Our circulars will show that the Columbias are the most 
desirable cycles made at home or abroad, and, quality and dura¬ 
bility considered, the cheapest. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 

79 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Branches : 12 Warren St., New York. 


29 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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The Hammond Type Writer. 


TThie only 'Type Writer awarded a Gold XI edal at the 


New Orleans 


Exposition. 



Constant use does not and cannot disturb its alignment. 

The automatic hammer stroke gives absolutely uniform impressions. 

It is unsurpassed in speed, and will write over 600 characters in one minute. 
Its type wheels, comprising different styles of type, are interchangeable. 

It manifolds well. Its open carriage ends admit paper of any width. 

It is light, portable, strong, simple, and durable. 


Columbia College Library, 

New York, April 14, 1886. 

Gentlemen,— We have used your Type Writer for library work for nearly a year, having previously tried some 
five or six other machines. It has given us better satisfaction than anything else we have yet seen for writing 
library cards. We find the advantage of writing on a flat surface, instead of a cylinder, very great, as we do the 
ability to change almcct instantly the type wheels. Sincerely, 

MELVIL DEWEY. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 

The Hammond Type Writer Co., 

Boston Office , joo Washington Street. 77 Nassau Street, New York, 
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SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION: 

Its history and principls. 

The movement for spelling reform as represented by the Spelling 
Reform Association originated in the Philological Association. Spo¬ 
radic efforts at spelling reform had been made, indeed, in England from 
the time of the duplicativ Orrminn (about 1200 A. D.) thru Chaucer 
himself, and Sir John Cheke, and Milton, and others small and great* 
down to Ritson and Mitford. In America the reform found its first 
advocate in Benjamin Franklin. Thomas Jefferson also was sumthing 
of a reformer in this as wel as in other lines. P'ranklin saw and con- 
demd the absurdities of the ordinary spelling, and proposed to correct 
them, but the stirring times of the Revolution came on, and pre¬ 
vented him from pursuing his plan. “ Eripuit fulmen caelo scep- 
trumque tyrannis; ” but he had no time to wrest the scepter from 
the tyrant of the spelling-book. It was he, however, who encur- 
aged the yung Noah Webster in the efforts which led to the pro¬ 
duction of the famous dictionary, with its “ American ” improve¬ 
ments, sum of which, as center , honor , public , hav becum the estab¬ 
lish uzage in the United States, while others hav been rejected* 
or stil await acceptance. With the introduction of Mr Pitman's fonog- 
rafy, which celebrated this year its “ jubilee," spelling reform gaind a 
permanent foothold among shorthand writers, and in various forms of 
“fonotypy ” it has becum familiar to great numbers of peopl. Outside 
of shorthand circls the notion of reform was also cherisht and occasion¬ 
ally proposed, but scolars lookt askance at it, and the half-lerned felt it 
their duty to be indignant at the very notion. Such scolars as saw the 
need of a reform and the hollowness of the objections to it wer gener¬ 
ally silent. The excitements which ended in the civil war and the 
reconstruction period did not favor a reform which seemd so remote 
from immediate needs. But scolarly interest was not wanting, and 
soon after the war it began to manifest itself. In 1867 Prof. Whitney 
publisht several articls in favor of a reform in spelling, and other 
scolars took it up. But no public action was taken until later. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The American Philological Association was organized in 1869. 
In July, 1874, at the annual meeting in Hartford, the President, Prof. 
F. A. March, in his annual address, calld attention, in words we hav pre¬ 
viously quoted, to “ the monstrous spelling of the English language.” 
His remarks wer extensivly copied ; and at the next meeting, July 1875, 
at Newport, the succeeding President, Dr J. Hammond Trumbull, “in 
compliance,” as he said, “with suggestions repeatedly made and from 
various quarters,” again brought the subject to the consideration of the 
Association, with the question “whether it is advizabl to take any 
action for promoting and directing the popular movement for reformd 
'Orthografy.” He said : — 

Perhaps the most that can be hoped for, at present, is sum approx¬ 
imation to general agreement as to the words, or classes of words, 
.for which an amended spelling may be adopted, concurrent with that 
which is now in use. A list of words “in reference to which present 
uzage in the United States or England sanctions more than one way of 
spelling,” is prefixt to Webster's and Worcester’s dictionaries. A sim¬ 
ilar list, prepared under judicious limitations, exhibiting side by side 
the present and a reformd spelling, and an agreement of prominent 
scolars in England and America that the use of either form shal be 
•recognized as allowabl spelling, would go far towards insuring the 
success of reform. 

Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Prof. L. R. Packard, of Yale 
College, wer appointed a committee upon this part of the President’s 
address ; and on the third day of the session they reported : — 

FIRST REPORT, 1 875. 

It does not seem desirabl to attempt such sweeping changes as to 
leav the general speech without a standard, or to render it unintelligibl 
to common readers ; but the changes adopted in our standards of the 
writn speech hav lagd far behind those made in the spoken language, 
and the present seems to be a favorabl time for a rapid reform of many 
of the wurst discrepancies. The committee think that a considerabl 
list of words may be made, in which the spelling may be changed, by 
dropping silent letters and otherwise, so as to make them better con¬ 
form to the analogies of the language and draw them nearer to our 
sister languages and to a general alfabet, and yet leave them recog- 
nizabl by common readers; and that the publication of such a list under 
the authority of this Association would do much to accelerate the 
progress of our standards and the general reform of our spelling. 

They recommend that a committee be raised, to consist of the first 
president of the Association (Prof. W. D. Whitney) and other recog¬ 
nized representativs of our great universities and of linguistic science, 
to whom the hole subject be referd, and who may prepare and print 
such a list of words if they think best, and who be requested to report 
at the next meeting of the Association. 


Spelling reform association 
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A committee was accordingly appointed, consisting of Prof. W. D. 
'Whitney and J. Hammond Trumbull, of Yale College; Prof. F. J. 
Child, of Harvard College; Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, 
and Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania. At the 
-annual meeting in July, 1876, the Chairman presented the following 
report, known as the “ Principls of ’76 ” : — 

SECOND REPORT, 1876. 

1. The true and sole office of alfabetic writing is faithfully and intelli¬ 
gibly to represent spoken speech. So-calld “historical” orthografy is 
only a concession to the weakness of prejudice. 

2. The ideal of an alfabet is that every sound should hav its own 
^unvarying sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound. 

3. An alfabet intended for use by a vast community need not attempt 
an exhaustiv analysis of the elements of utterance and a representa¬ 
tion of the nicest varieties of articulation ; it may wel leav room for the 
unavoidabl play of individual and local pronunciation. 

4. An ideal alfabet would seek to adopt for its characters forms which 
should suggest the sounds signified, and of which the resemblances 
should in sum mesure represent the similarities of the sounds. But 
for general practical use there is no advantage in a system which aims 
to depict in detail the fysical processes of utterance. 

5. No language has ever had, or is likely to hav, a perfect alfabet; 
and in changing and amending the mode of writing of a language 
alredy long writn, regard must necessarily be had to what is practically 
possibl quite as much as to what is inherently desirabl. 

6. To prepare the way for such a change, the first step is to break 
down, by the combined influence of enlightend scolars and of practi¬ 
cal educators, the immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the 
establisht modes of spelling almost as constituting the language, as 
having a sacred character, as in themselvs preferabl to others. All 
agitation and all definit proposals of reform ar to be welcumd so far as 
they work in this direction. 

7. An alterd orthografy wil be unavoidably offensiv to those who ar 
first calld upon to uze it; but any sensibl and consistent new system 
wil rapidly win the harty preference of the mass of writers. 

8. The Roman alfabet is so widely and firmly establisht in use 
among the leading civilized nations that it cannot be displaced; in 
adapting it to improved use for English, the efforts of scolars should 
be directed towards its use with uniformity and in conformity with 
other nations. 

The report was accepted, and, on motion of Prof. Whitney, the 
committee was continued another year, with Prof. F. A. March as chair¬ 
man. This report was widely publisht and commented on and assented 
to, but there was a loud call for more: a definit application of these 
principls to English spelling was demanded. 

In the next month, August 14-17, 1876, an International Convention 
for the Amendment of English Orthografy was held at Philadelphia, 
*‘to setl upon sum satisfactory plan of labor for the prosecution of the 
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work so happily begun by the American Philological Association and 
various other educational associations in this cuntry and England/' 
The convention was wel attended from all sections of this cuntry and 
from England; it was presided over by Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, president that year of the Philological 
Association. 

On the fourth day, August 17, the convention resolvd itself into the 
Spelling Reform Association, Prof. F. A. March being chosen president. 

The deliberations of the convention had led to an agreement upon a 
plan of action in accord with the recommendations of the Philological 
Association. All the different propositions and schemes wer referd to 
the committee of that Association. 

The committee accepted the trust, and during the year gave an 
exhaustiv consideration to all the plans proposed. As a result of this 
examination and of their expert knowledge of the matters involvd, they 
presented to the Philological Association, in July, 1877, the following 
report, which was adopted : 

THIRD REPORT, 1877. 

The attempt to prepare an English alfabet according to the principle 
laid down in the report of last year brings out the following facts : — 

1. There ar 18 Roman letters which commonly represent in English 
nearly the same elementary sounds which they represented in Latin : a 
(father), b, c (k, q), d, e (m*t), /, g (go), A, i (pz'ck), l, m, n, o (go), p, r, 
s (so), t, u (fall). 

2. The consonant sounds represented in Latin by i and u ar now 
represented by y and w, and the sonants corresponding to f and s ar 
now represented by v and z. 

3. There ar three short vowels unknown to the early Romans which 
ar without proper representativs in English : those in fat, not , but . 

4. There ar five elementary consonants represented by digrafs : tli 
(///in), th=dh (thine, the n), sh (she), zh (asoire), ng (si ng) ; to which may 
be added ch (church), g (j). 

It seems best to follow the Latin and other languages writn in 
Roman letters in the use of a singl sign for a short vowel and its long, 
distinguishing them, when great exactness is required, by a diacritical 
mark. 

The alfabet would then hav 32 letters. 

Twenty-two of these hav their common form and power as described 
abuv in statements 1 and 2. 

The three vowels in fat, not, but need new letters. Without laying 
any stress on the exact form, it is recommended to try sum modification 
of a , 0, u, such as a, o, u. 

For the consonants now represented by digrafs new letters would be 
desirabl, but no particular forms ar now recommended. [Sum ar 
mentiond.] 

The use of these letters with only these powers and the dropping of 
silent letters wil so change the look of large numbers of words that 
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they wil not be recognized at sight. It seems necessary therefore 
that there should be a transition period, and for that the following 
suggestions ar made: — 

1. Transition characters may be uzed resembling, if possibl, two 
letters. [Sum ar mentiond.] 

2. The diagrafs now representing singl consonants may be named 
and otherwise treated as singl letters. 

3. New letters can be easiest introduced by uzing them only for the 
old letters which they resembl in form. 

4. Long words bear changes best, and vowels ar more easily changed 
than consonants, which project more abuv and below the line. Drop¬ 
ping final silent e is the easiest change. 

This givs a Roman alfabet for English use such as scolars hope to 
see finally adopted, and also attempts to furnish guidance through the 
transition period from the present to the future spelling. Types wer 
immediately cut for the new letters, and papers ar printed in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Association in amended spelling with new types if the 
authors wish. [A ful exposition of the alfabet, with specimen para- 
grafs, wil be printed in the next issue.] 

There seemd stil to be needed the entering wedge of a few particular 
amended words. Accordingly, in July, 1878, at the Saratoga meeting 
the committee further reported : 

FOURTH REPORT, 1878. 

In accordance with the plan of preparing a list of words for which 
an amended spelling may be adopted concurrent with that now in use, 
as suggested by Prezident J. Hammond Trumbull at the session of 1875, 
and favorably reported upon by the committee of that session, the com¬ 
mittee now present the following words as the beginning of such list, 
and recommend them for immediate use : Ar, catalog, definit, gard,giv, 
Jiav, infinit, liv, t/io, thru, wisht. 

This list, known as the “Eleven Words,” is substantially the same 
as the “Ten Words” as givn in the “Leag” pledges (p. 124), infinit, 
which involvs the same principl as definit, being omitted. 

The Spelling Reform Association adopted the principls and recom¬ 
mendations containd in these reports, and set to work to giv them 
practical effect. Accepting the amended words and giving three of 
them, Jiav, giv, liv, a special endorsement as an entering wedge, and 
afterwards urging tho and thru , as another entering wedge, it publisht 
“Five Rules” cuvering and extending the principls involvd in such 
amended forms. 


FIVE RULES. 

1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounced as e short, as in 
died, hclth , etc. 

2. Omit silent final e after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, etc. 

3. Write /for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom, etc. 
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4. When a word ends with a dubl letter, omit the last, as in shal 
clify eg , etc. 

Change cd final to t when it has the sound of /, as in lasJii r . 
impresty etc. 

These Rules ar briefly worded ; they hav also been circulated in an 
amplified or modified wording, and appear in an improved form in the- 
“ Spelling Reform Leag” pledge. The “Leag” grew out of the 
principl of making gradual steps toward reform by the actual use of 
such amendments as can now be made. The Leag started in 1881 
with a pledge now circulated and signd in form as follows : 

SPELLING REFORM LEAG. 

I hereby giv my name to be used in the list of advocates of spelling 
reform, and agree to adopt for general use the simplified spellings indi¬ 
cated by the number following my signature. The numbers signify : 
I wil — 

1. Use the simplified forms allowed by standard dictionaries, as 
program y favor y etc. 

2. Use the Two Words: tho, thru. 

3. Use the Ten Words: tho, thru, wisht, catalog, definit, hav, 
giv, liv, gard, ar. 

4. Use the Two Rules : 1. Use / for ph sounded as /, as in a/fa- 
bctyfcintoniy filosofyy etc. 2. Use t for d or cd final sounded as /, as in 
fixty tipty stopt , ctasty crosty distresty etc. 

5. Use the Five Rules: 1 and 2 as in 4. 3. Drop a from digraf 

ca sounded as short c, as in Zicdy helthy stcd y etc. 4. Drop Silent e final 
in a short syllable, as in hav f giv , l h\ forbad y reptily hostile nig in, infinity, 
opposity activy etc. 5. When a word ends with a double letter, omit the- 
last, as in eb } ad } staf } stify si/if y eg y shal, wil y tcly wely duly lul y etc. 

6. Use the 24 Joint Rules of the American and English Philologi¬ 
cal Associations. 

7. Use all changes recommended by the Philological Associations. 

The rules ar brief; changes that suggest a wrong pronunciation ar excepted. Ful information on request _ 

Signing binds to general use, but not to invariable use. Send signed pledges, to be indext for reference, 
to the Secretary of the Spelling Reform Association, Melvil Dewey, Columbia College, New York. 

[Sign here.\ Xante . P . O. Address. No. 


The committee in their fifth report, at Newport, R. I., in 1879, and 
their sixth report, at Philadelphia, in 1880, recorded the progress of 
the movement, but made no further recommendations. They had 
enterd into correspondence with a like committee of the Philological 
Society of England, with the view of reaching an agreement on the 
course to be pursued. The progress of these negotiations is recited in 
their subsequent reports. 

SEVENTH REPORT, 1 88 1. 

The Philological Society of England has just issued a pamflet 
entitled “ Partial corrections of English spellings approved of by the 
Philological Society.” These corrections ar the result of a discussion 
introduced by the President, Dr Murray, in his retiring address on the 
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21 st of May, 1880, and continued thru six meetings. Mr Sweet was 
authorized to prepare a statement of the results, and this was finally 
adopted at a special general meeting on Jan. 28, 1881. The correc¬ 
tions ar made in the interest of etymological and historical truth, and 
confined to words which the changes do not much disguize from 
general readers. 

Your committee finds that the corrections of the Philological 
Society’s pamflet ar such as ar contemplated in the report of your 
committee of 1875 and in subsequent reports ; and it recommends the 
immediate adoption of the following corrections which ar therein set 
forth, and which ar uzed in this report. 

Then followd the Rules for Amended Spelling, as givn below. 

These corrections were discust in a paper by Prof. March in the 
Transactions of the Association for 1881. 

In February 1882, the Philological Society of England took further 
action, as is reherst in the following report of the American 
Committee: — 

EIGHTH REPORT, 1882. 

The Philological Society of England has past a resolution requesting 
H: Sweet, Esq., to communicate with us in order to ascertain whether 
it is practicabl to effect a complete agreement with the American 
Philological Association, so that “a joint scheme might be put forth 
under the authority of the two chief biological bodies of the English- 
speaking world.” 

Mr Sweet has communicated with your committee. This agree¬ 
ment on a joint scheme has been before this Association since 1875, 
and it is presumed that the Association wil stil regard it as desirabl. 
As to the manner of preparing the joint list of amended words, the 
committee recommend that the work be intrusted to a committee of 
the Association, and, since the meetings of the Association ar only 
annual, and successiv ratifications and amendments might delay the 
final agreement very long, that power to act be granted to the com¬ 
mittee within the limits of former accepted reports, and in accordance 
with such other instructions as may be givn at this meeting. 

The committee declined to make any further recommendations on 
the subject of new types. Their report was approved, and they wer 
authorized to continue the correspondence with the English society. 
The committee, which had previously consisted of five members,— 
Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale College, having been chosen in 
1881 in place of the late Prof. S: S. Haldeman,—was now increast to 
seven, by the election of Prof. W: F. Allen, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Prof. Thomas R. Price, of Columbia College, as addi¬ 
tional members. The committee now consists of Professors March 
(Chairman), Whitney, Trumbull, Child, Lounsbury, Allen, and Price. 

NINTH REPORT, 1883. 

In the exercise of the power to act, which was givn to the com¬ 
mittee at the last meeting in response to the communication of the 
Philological Society of England, inquiring whether it was practicabl to 
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effect a complete agreement upon amendments of spelling, so that “ a 
joint scheme might be put forth under the authority of the two chief 
filological bodies of the English-speaking world,” the committee sub¬ 
mitted to the Philological Society of England, as a basis for the joint 
scheme, the lists of amended words and the rules for amendment 
containd in their report for 1881, as interpreted by the pamflet on 
“Partial corrections ” issued by the Philological Society in 1881. 

At a meeting of the Philological Society, April 20, 1883, it was 
voted unanimously to omit certain of the corrections formerly recom¬ 
mended, so as to bring about an agreement between the two societies 
in accordance with the proposal of your committee. The following 
scheme of partial reform is now jointly approved by the Philological 
Society of England and the American Philological Association, and is 
recommended for immediate use : 

1. e.— Drop silent e when fonetically useless, as in live, vineyard , 

believe, bronze, single, engine, granite , eaten, rained, etc. 

2. ea.— Drop a from ea having the sound of e , as in feather, leather, 

jealous , etc. 

Drop e from ea having the sound of a , as in heart, hearken, 
etc. 

3. eau.— For beauty uze the old betity. 

4. eo.— Drop 0 from eo having the sound of e , as in jeopardy, leopard. 

¥ ox yeoman write yoman. 

5. i.— Drop i of parliament. 

6. 0.— For 0 having the sound of u in but, write u in above (abuv), 

dozen, some (sum), tongue (tung), and the like. 

For women restore wimen. 

7. ou.— Drop 0 from on having the sound of u, as in journal, nourish, 

trouble, rough (ruf), tough (tuf), and the like. 

8. u.— Drop silent u after g before a, and in nativ English words, 

as guarantee, guard , guess, guest, guild, guilt, etc. 

9. ue.— Drop final ue in apologue, catalogue, etc. ; demagogue, peda¬ 

gogue, etc.; league, colleague, harangue, tongue (tung), etc. 

10. y.— Spel rhyme rime. 

11. Dubl consonants may be simplified : 

Final b, d, g, n, r, t, f, l, z, as in ebb, add, egg, inn, purr, butt, 
bailiff, dull, btizz, etc. (not all, hall). 

Medial before another consonant, as battle, ripple, written 
(writn), etc. 

Initial unaccented prefixes, and other unaccented syllabls, 
as in abbreviate, accuse, affair, etc., curvettmg, traveller, 
etc. 

12. b.— Drop silent b in bomb, crumb, debt, doubt, dumb, lamb, limb, 

numb, plumb, sttbtle, succumb, thumb. 

13. c.— Change c back to i’ in cinder, expence, fierce, he?ice, o?ice, 

pence, scarce, since, source, thence, tierce, whence. 

14. ch.— Drop the h of ch in chamomile, choler, cholera, melancholy, 

school, stomach. 

Change to k in ache (ake), anchor (anker). 

15. d.— Change d and ed final to t when so pronounced, as in crossed 

(crost), looked (lookt), etc., unless the e affects the pre¬ 
ceding sound, as in chafed, chanced. 
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16. g.— Drop g in feign, foreign, sovereign. 

17. gh.— Drop h in aghast, burgh, ghost. 

Drop gh in haughty, though (tho), through (thru). 

Change gh to/where it has that sound, as in cough, enough, 
laughter, toitgh, etc. 
r 8. 1 .— Drop l in could. 

19. p.— Drop/ in receipt. 

20. s.— Drop jt in aisle, demesne, island. 

Change s to z in distinctiv words, as in abuse verb, house 
verb, rise verb, etc. 

21. sc.— Drop c in scent, scythe (sithe). 

22. tch.— Drop t, as in catch, pitch, witch, etc. 

23. w.— Drop w in tv hole. 

24. ph.— Write /for ph, as in philosophy, sphere, etc. 

These recommendations ar known as the “Joint Rules for Amended 
Spelling,” or as the “Twenty-four Rules.” They cuver the main 
points as to which there is substantially no further question between 
the two societies or among reformers in sympathy with them. Points 
as to which the societies do not agree, or which it does not seem 
expedient, in the present stage of the reform, to decide, ar expressly 
held back for further consideration. 

The rules thus derived necessarily differ in importance and in the 
extent of their application. Sum ar very comprehensiv, sum affect 
only limited classes of words, and sum ar mere lists of words to be 
amended. They ar arranged in the alfabetical order of the letters 
omitted or changed. The rules proper may be reduced to 10, as givn 
on a subsequent page (p. 132). All ar to be interpreted and explaind 
by the reports and records abuv mentiond. 

It should be noted that the rules do not apply to proper names, or to 
titles or official designations like “Philological Association,” or “Pho¬ 
netic Journal,” while they may, nevertheless, apply to the individual 
words which enter into such designations, as filological, fonetic,jurnal. 

There ar sufficient reasons against meddling with proper names and 
titles. They may wel be left to adjust themselvs to a fonetic standard 
when such a standard is establisht for common words. 

The rules for amended spelling form a sequence, in which each 
degree includes all preceding degrees. The Five Rules include the 
Eleven Words, and ar themselvs included in the Twenty-four Rules. 
The sequence is more gradually developt in the seven steps of the Leag 
pledge, according to which one may start, or stop, at any point, from 
a simpl preference for the simplified forms alredy admitted by the 
standard dictionaries, to the adoption of all changes recommended by 
the Philological Associations. The several stages ar all consistent with 
each other, and enable any one who has the spirit of progress in him 
to exhibit that spirit in practical action, not only free from the risks 
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of individual preference or caprice, but with the knowledge that he is- 
acting upon the advice, and in accordance with the practice, of scolars 
of the highest eminence in English filology. The common law of 
English spelling, however burdensum it may be in sum of its appli¬ 
cations, is not to be violently alterd by the lynch-law of individual 
indignation. It must be amended in orderly fashion by the accepted 
representativs of the people in such matters, the leaders in lerning, in 
literature and in science,advizing and consenting to such change. In 
the preceding narrativ, and in previous issues, we hav shown that such 
leaders, whose names we giv, hav advized the amendments of spelling 
we hav recited, and more in the same direction. It only remains* to 
make their advice more widely known to gain for it an increasing 
acceptance, which must ultimately becum the majority uzage, and thus 
the common law of English orthografy. 

It has always been recognized that rules for changes in spelling 
should be followd by an alfabetical list of the words amended by such 
rules. This is mentiond in the report for 1884. 

TENTH REPORT, 1884. 

The committee hav taken no official action during the last year. 
Correspondence with the committee of the Philological Society of 
England has been had on the preparation of an official list of all the 
words of which the rules adopted last year wil change the spellings 
and perhaps a small dictionary following the improved spellings. 
There has been no very activ movement in regard to the reform. It 
has been proposed to start a periodical calld Language , which shal uze 
the spelling recommended by the Philological Associations. 

The eleventh report, in 1885, containd no new recommendations. 
The twelfth report, in 1886, consisted of the List of Amended Spell¬ 
ings, which has recently appeard in the Transactions for that year,, 
and which we reprint in this issue of Spelling. 

The thirteenth report, in July 1887, referd to the publication of the 
List, made at the time of meeting, and indicated as the next step to 
be taken after the List shal hav been circulated and studied, and 
perhaps revized and enlarged, the publication, under the sanction of 
the two Philological Associations, of a manual dictionary uzing the 
amended spellings. 

This history of the official action of the Philological Association in 
regard to the reform of the Pmglish spelling is also the history of the 
official action of the Spelling Reform Association; for the latter body 
has adopted all the recommendations and reports of the former, and is 
entirely at one with it in principl. A large number of the members of 
the Spelling Reform Association, including 18 of its officers and 
Council, ar members, sum of them officers, of the Philological Associa- 
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tion ; but the two bodies ar quite distinct, and the reformers expressly 
refer all biological questions to the biologists. There is thus no ground 
for the statement, which uzed to be made, that spelling reformers 
threten the interests or violate the proprieties of biological scolarship. 
The case is the other way. It is the simpl truth to say that no scolar, 
verst, as a biologist, in the English language, is opposed to a reform in 
its spelling. 

The narrativ we hav givn is but a sketch. From the beginning the 
official action of the Philological Associations and of the Spelling 
Reform Association has been accumpanied by, and resulted from, 
abundant discussion from every point of view. The literature of the 
movement, as containd in the Bulletins and other publications of the 
Spelling Reform Association, in the fonetic and shorthand jurnals, and 
in the biological, literary, critical, educational, and scientibc periodicals 
of the United States, England, and Canada, is large, thobut litl of it has 
reacht the general reader. Readers to whom the reform appears to be 
a new thing, ar reminded that the present proposals ar the outcum of 
long discussion and experience. Every objection which either lerning 
or ignorance coud suggest, or ingenuity or stupidity devize, has been 
met and refuted. In the opinion of the most competent scolars, includ¬ 
ing all those eminent in English biology, there ar no rational objec¬ 
tions to a reform in spelling. There ar only obstacls. 

That the evils of the traditional English spelling, thus denounced 
and attackt by the frends of lerning and progress in America and 
England, ar not imaginary, is powerfully conbrmd by the fact that 
the same evils hav been felt to a greater or less degree in nearly 
all the other languages of civilization. Associations for the reform 
of the national spelling hav been formd in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and France, and even in India and Japan. Spelling reforms 
hav actually been carried out in Dutch and Spanish, as wel as in 
Servian and other Slavic tungs. German spelling, as compared with 
English, is perfection itself; and yet the reform of spelling has there 
been a guvernment care, and flurishing societies ar at work for further 
improvement. French spelling is next to English for badness; but 
societies in Paris and Geneva, and other places, ar moving for its 
reform. Details of these foren movements, in later issues of Spelling, 
wil show how widely and deeply the reform spirit has penetrated, and 
how nearly spelling reform has becum an international question, to be 
setld on international lines. 

And herein lies our chief hope and hold of conbdence. That which 
is universally felt, exists. That which is the reasonabl aspiration and 
purpose of the leaders in lerning and education, must, be attaind. The 
spirit of the age is working powerfully toward rectitude and common 
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sense. Among the other requirements of rectitude and common sense 
is a common-sense spelling, which is scientific spelling. The notion that 
our common cacografy can forever resist the spirit of the age is stupid. 
We shal all reach the reform sum day. The sooner we start the 
better. 

In connection with this brief history of the movement for spelling 
reform as represented by the Spelling Reform Association, read 
“Circular No. 7— 1880,” issued by the United States Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation, and works there mentiond; the Bulletins of the Spelling 
Reform Association ; “ Spelling Reform,” by Prof. March, in Princeton 
Review (Jan. 1SS0); and other publications mentiond in the list of 
“ Spelling Reform Aids” on page 154; also Spelling No. 1, contain¬ 
ing “English Spelling Condemd ” by leading filologists and scolars; 
“ Spelling Reform from an Educational Point of View,” by Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone; Spelling No. 2, containing “English Spelling Condemd 
Again ” by more filologists and scolars; “Spelling Reform Advocated,” 
being opinions of the same and other filologists and scolars in favor of 
the movement; “the Etymological Objection,” treated by the same; 
Spelling No. 4, following this issue, containing an exposition of the 
fonetic alfabet; and the subsequent issues, in which the various fases 
of the reform wil be discust. 


The winter meeting of the Spelling Reform Association wil be held 
at Columbia College, New York, Thursday, December 29, 1887, at 8 
o’clock p. m. Members intending to be present wil please notify the' 
Secretary, Melvil Dewey, at that address. 

Owing to the space occupied in this number by the history of the 
Spelling Reform Association, and by the List of Amended Spellings, 
and to our desire to uze the number as a permanent document unen¬ 
cumbered by temporary matter, we defer accumulated news and other 
matter to No. 4, which wil shortly appear. 
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LIST OF AMENDED SPELLINGS 

RECOMMENDED BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
AND THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

[The following List was presented to the American Philological Association in the report of its 
Committee on the Reform of English Spelling, Prof. F. A. March, chairman, at the annual 
meeting in 1SS6, and is printed in the Transactions for that year. It is here reprinted by 
permission. A few oversights hav been corrected.] 

The Philological Society of England and the American 
Philological Association took joint action on the amendment 
of English spelling in 1883, and on the basis of it twenty-four 
joint rules wer printed in the Proceedings' of the American 
Association for that year. It was known that the application 
of these rules was difficult, and that an alfabetic list of 
amended words must be made. A pamflet of the English 
Society and a paper in the Transactions of the American 
Association for 1881 ar official context for interpretation. 
The purpose of the Associations is practical. The correc¬ 
tions ar in the interest of etymological and historical truth, 
and ar to be confined to words which the changes do not 
much disguize from general readers. 

In the following list, as in the twenty-four rules, many 
amendabl words hav been omitted for reasons such as these: — 
(1) The changed word would not be easily recognized, as nee 
for knee; or, (2), letters ar left in strange positions, as in 
edg for edge , casq for casque . (3) The word is of frequent use. 

Final g—j, v, q> z y and syllabic l and n , ar strange to our 
print but abundant in our speech. Many of them ar in 
the list: hav , freez , singly eatn, etc. ; but iz for is, ov for of, 
and many other words, as wel as the final z = s of inflections, 
ar omitted. (4) The wrong sound is suggested, as in vag for 
vague , acer for acre. (5) A valuabl distinction is lost: casque 
to cask , dost to dust. (6) The derivation is obscured: nun 
for none, dun for done , munth for month . (7) The change 

leads in the wrong direction. 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary is the basis of the list, but 
unuzual words having a familiar change of ending, as -le to 
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and simpl derivativs and inflections, ar often omitted. Words 
doutful in pronunciation or etymology, and words undecided 
by the Associations, however amendabl, ar omitted. Inflec¬ 
tions ar printed in italics. 

The so-calld Twenty-four Joint Rules ar many of them 
lists of words. The rules proper ar as follows : — 

Ten Rules. 

1. e. — Drop silent e when fonetically useless, writing - er for - re, as in live % 

single, eaten, rained', theatre , etc. 

2 . ea. — Drop a from ea having the sound of e , as in feather, leathery etc. 

3. o. — For 0 having the sound of u in but write u in above (abuv), tongue 

(tung), and the like. 

4. ou. — Drop 0 from on having the sound of u in but in trouble, rough (ruf), 

and the like; for - our unaccented write -or, as in honozir. 

5. u, ue. — Drop silent u after g before a , and in nativ English words, and 

drop final ue : guard y guess, catalogue, league , etc. 

6 . DubI consonants may be simplified when fonetically useless : bailiff \ 

(not hall , etc.), battle (batl), written (writn), traveller , etc. 

7. d. — Change d and ed final to / when so pronounced, as in looked (lookt), 

etc., unless the e affects the preceding sound, as in chafed, etc. 

8 . gh, ph. — Change gh and ph to f when so sounded: enough (enuf), laughter 

(lafter), etc.; phonetic (fonetic), etc. 

9. s. — Change s to z when so sounded, especially in distinctiv words and in 

-ise: abuse, verb (abuze), advertise (advertize), etc. 

10. t. — Drop t in tch : catch, pitch, etc. 


The following is a synopsis of all the changes : — 


au: a. 

: 0. 

-ive : iv. 

sc-: s. 

b dropt. 

ff: f. 

1 dropt. 

: c. 

bb: b. 

g dropt 

-11 : 1. 

: sk. 

c: s. 

gg: g- 

-le: 1. 

-se: s. 

ch: c. 

gh: g- 

-nn: n. 

: ze, z. 

: k. 

gh dropt. 

0: u. 

-some: sum. 

dd: d. 

gh: ck. 

: i. 

-tt: t. 

d: t. 

gh: f. 

ou: u. 

tch: ch. 

e dropt. 

h dropt. 

: 0. 

11 dropt. 

ea: e. 

i dropt. 

p dropt. 

ue dropt. 

: a. 

ie: i. 

ph: f. 

: u 

eau: eu. 

: e. 

: v. 

-ve: v. 

-ed: d, t. 

-ine: in. 

-rr: r. 

w dropt. 

ei: e. 

-ise: is. 

-re: er. 

y: i. 

en: n. 

: ize. 

s dropt. 

-zz : z. 

eo: e. 

-ite: it. 

: z. 

ze: z. 
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AMENDED SPELLINGS. 


abandoned: abandond 
abashed: abasht 
abhorred : abhord 
ablative: ablativ 
-able, unaccented: -abl 
abolishable : abolishabl 
abolished: abolisht 
abominable: abominabl 
abortive: abortiv 
above: abuv 
abreast: abrest 
absolve : absolv 
absolved : absolvd 
absorbed : absorbd 
absorbable: absorbabl 
absorptive: absorptiv 
absta ined : abstaind 
abstractive : abstractiv 
abuse, v. : abuze 
abusive: abusiv 
accelerative: accelerativ 
acceptable: acceptabl 
accessible: accessibl 
accommodative: accomo- 
dativ 

accompaniment: accum- 
paniment 

accompany: accumpany 
accomplished: accomplisht 
accountable: accountabl 
accumulative: accumulativ 
accursed: accurs-ed, ac¬ 
curst 

accusative : accusativ 
accustomed: accustomd 
acephalous : acefalous 
ache, ake: ake 
achievable: achievabl 
achieve: achiev 
achieved: achievd 
acquirable : acquirabl 
acquisitive: acquisitiv 
actionable : actionabl 
active: activ 
adaptable: adaptabl 
adaptive: adaptiv 
add: ad 
addle: adl 
addled: adld 
addressed: addrest 
adhesive : adhesiv 
adjective : adjectiv 
ad jo i n ed : a djoi nd 
adjourn : adjurn 
adjourned: adjurnd 
adjunctive : adjunct!v 


adjustable: adjustabl 
admeasure: admezure 
a dm i n i sieved : adm i nis- 
terd 

administrative: adminis¬ 
trate 

admirable : admirabl 
admissible: admissibl 
adm ixed : a dm ixt 
admon ished : adm on isht 
admonitive : admonitiv 
adoptive: adoptiv 
adorable: adorabl 
adorned: adornd 
adulterine : adulterin 
adventuresome: advent¬ 
ures urn 

adversative: adversativ 
advertise, -ize: advertize 
advertisement: advertize- 
ment, advertizment 
advisable : advizabl 
advise: advize 
advisement: advizement 
advisory: advizory 
adze, adz: adz 
affable: affabl 
affective: affectiv 
affirmed: affirmd 
affirmable: affirmabl 
affirmative: affirmativ 
affixed : affix t 
afflictive: afflictiv 
affront: affrunt 
afront, adv. : afrunt 
agglutinative: agglutina- 
tiv 

aggressive: aggressiv 
aggrieve: aggriev 
aggrieved: aggrievd 
aghast: agast 
agile : agil 
agreeable: agreeabl 
ahead: ahed 
ailed: aild 
aimed: aimd 
aired: aird 
aisle: aile 
alarmed : alarmd 
alienable: alienabl 
alimentiveness: alimen- 
tivness 

allayed: allayd 
alliterative : alliterativ 
allowed: allowd 
allowable: allowabl 


alloyed: alloyd 
abusive: allusiv 
alpha: alfa 
alphabet: alfabet 
already: alredy 
alterable: alterabl 
altered: alterd 
alterative: alterativ 
alternative: alternativ 
although: altho 
alumine, alumin : alumin 
amaranthine: amaranthin 
amassed : amast 
amative: amativ 
amble: ambl 
ambled: ambld 
ambushed: ambusht 
amenable: amenabl 
amethystine: amethystin 
amiable: amiabl 
amicable: amicabl 
amorphous: amorfous 
amphibia: amfibia 
amphibian: anffibian 
amphibious : anffibious 
amphibrach: amfibrach 
amphitheater, -tre: amfi- 
theater 
ample: ampl 
amplificative : amplificativ 
amusive: amusiv 
anaglyph: anaglyf 
analogue: analog 
analyze, analyse: analyze 
anatomize,-ise: anatomize 
anchor: anker 
anchorage: ankerage 
anchored: ankerd 
angered : angerd 
angle : angl 
angled: augld 
anguished: anguisht 
anise : anis 
ankle : ankl 
annealed: anneald 
annexed: an next 
annoyed: annoyd 
anu idled: a nmild 
answered : answerd 
anthropophagy: anthro- 
pofagy 

anticipative: anticipate 
antiphony: antifony 
antinhrasis: antifrasis 
antistrophe : antistrofe 
aphyllous: afyllous 
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apocalypse: apocalyps 
apocrypha: apocryfa 
apocryphal: apocryfal 
apologue: apolog 
apostle: apostl 
apostrophe : apostrofe 
apostrophize: apostrofize 
appalled: appalld 
appareled, -elled: appareld 
appealable: appealabl 
appealed: appeald 
appeared: appeard 
appeasable: appeasabl 
appellative: appellativ 
appertained: appertaind 
apple: apl 
applicable: applicabl 
applicative: applicativ 
appointive : appointiv 
apportioned: apportiond 
appreciable: appreciabl 
appreciative: appreciativ 
apprehensible: apprehen- 
sibl 

apprehensive: apprehensiv 
approachable: approach- 
abl 

approached: approacht 
approvable: approvabl 
approximative : approxi¬ 
mate 

aquiline: aquilin, -ine 
arable : arabl 
arbitrable: arbitrabl 
arbor, arbour: arbor 
arched: archt 
ardor, ardour: ardor 
are : ar 

argumentative: argument- 
ativ 

arise : arize 
arisen: arizn 
armor, armour: armor 
armored\ armoured: ar - 
mord 

arose: aroze 
arraigned: arraignd 
arrayed: arrayd 
article: articl 
artisan, artizan: artizan 
asbestine: asbestin 
ascendable: ascendabl 
ascertained: ascertaind 
ascertainable: ascertainabl 
ascribable: ascribabl 
asphalt: asfalt 
asphyxia: asfyxia 
assailable : assailabl 
assailed : ass a iId 
assayed : assayd 


Spelling 


assemble: assembl 
assembled: assembld 
assertive: assertiv 
assessed: assest 
assigned: assignd 
assignable: assignabl 
assimilative : assimilativ 
associable : associabl 
associative : associate 
assumptive: assumptiv 
astonished: astonisht 
atmosphere: atmosfere 
atmospheric: atmosferic 
atrophy: atrofy 
attached: attacht 
attacked: attackt 
attainable: attainabl 
attained: attaind 
attempered : attemperd 
attentive: attentiv 
attractive: attractiv 
attributable: attributabl 
attributive: attributiv 
audible: audibl 
augmentative : augmenta- 
tiv 

auricle: auricl 
authoritative: authoritativ 
autobiographer: autobiog- 
rafer 

autobiography: autobiog- 
rafy 

autograph: autograf 
available : availabl 
availed: availd 
avalanche : avalanch 
averred: averd 
avoidable: avoidabl 
avouched: avoucht 
avowed: avowd 
awakened: awakend 
awe : aw 
awed : awd 

awsome, awesome: awsum 

ax, axe: ax 
axle: axl 

ay, aye: ay 

babble: babl 
babbled: babld 
backed: backt 
backslidden: backslidn 
bad , bade, pret.: bad 
baflle: baft 
bajjled: bajld 
bagatelle : bagatel 
bailable : bailabl 
bailed: baild 
bailiff: bailif 
baize: baiz 


balked: balkf 
balled: baild 
banged: bangd 
banished: banisht 
bankable : bankabl 
banked: bankt 
bantered: banterd 
barbed : barbd 
bareheaded: bareheded 
bargained : bargaind 
barnacle: barnacl 
barreled , -elled: barreld 
barreling, -elling: barrel 
ing 

bartered: bar ter d 
basked: baskt 
batch: bach 
battered : batterd 
battle : batl 
battled: bat Id 
bauble : baubl 
bawled : bawld 
bayoneted ’ -etted : bay& 

neted 

beadle: beadl 
beagle: beagl 
beaked: beakt 
beamed: beamd 
bearable: bearabl 
beaten : beatn 
beauteous: beuteous 
beautify: beutify 
beautiful, beutiful 
beauty: beuty 
becalmed: becalmd 
beckoned: beck on d 
become: becum 
becoming: becuming 
bedabble: bedabl 
bedabbled: bedabld 
bedecked : bedeckt 
bedeviled \ -Hied: bedevild 
bedewed: bedewd 
bed im m ed : bedi m d 
bedraggle : bedragl 
bedraggled : bedragld 
bedre ticked: bedrencht 
bedridden: bedridn 
bedropped : bedropt 
bedstead: bedsted 
beetle: beetl 
beeves : beevs 
befallen : befalln 
befell: befel 
befooled: befoold 
befouled: befould 
befriend: befrend 
begged : begd 
begone: begon 
begotten : begotn 
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behavior, -our: behavior 
behead: behed 
belabor, belabour : belabor 
belabored , belaboured : be¬ 
labor d 

belayed: belayd 
belched: belchl 
beldam, beldame: beldam 
beleaguer: beleager 
beleaguered : beleagerd 
believable: believabl 
believe : believ 
believed: believd 
belittle: belitl 
belittled: belitld 
bell: bel 
belled: held 
belonged: belongd 
beloved: beluv-ed, beluvd 
bemoaned: bemoand 
bemocked: bemockt 
benumb: benum 
betiumbed : benumd 
bequeathed: bequeathd 
bereave: bereav 
bereaved: bereavd 
berhyme, berime: berime 
beseemed: beseemd 
besm ea red : besm ea rd 
bespangle: bespangl 
bespangled: bespangld 
bespattered : bespatterd 
bespread: bespred 
besprinkle: besprinkl 
besprinkled: besprinkld 
besti rred : besti rd 
bestoived: bestozvd 
bestraddle: bestradl 
be straddled : bestradld 
betrothed: betrotht 
bettered: betterd 
beveled, bevelled : beveld 
beveling , bevelling: bevel¬ 
ing 

bewailed: bewaild 
bewildered : bewiIderd 
bewitch: bewich 
bewitched: bewicht 
bewrayed: bewrayd 
biased , biassed : blast 
bibliographer: bibliografer 
bibliography: bibliografy 
bicephalous: bicefalous 
bickered: bickerd 
bicolored , bicoloured: bi- 
culord 
bilked: bilkt 
bill: bil 
billed: bild 
binnacle: binnacl 


binocle: binocl 
biographer: biografer 
biography: biografy 
bissextile: bissextil 
bister, bistre: bister 
bitten : bitn 
bivalve: bivalv 
blabbed: blabd 
blackballed: blackballd 
blacked: blackt 
blackened: blackend 
black-eyed: black-eyd 
blackguard: blackgard 
black-lead: black-led 
blackmailed: blackmaild 
blamable: blamabl 
blameworthy: blame- 
wurthy 

blanched: blancht 
blandished: blandisht 
blaspheme: blasfeme 
blasphemous: blasfemous 
blasphemy: blasfemy 
bleached: bleacht 
bleared: bleard 
blem ish ed : blem ish t 
blenched: blencht 
blende : blend 
blessed\ blest: bless-ed, blest. 
blindworm: blindwurm 
blinked: blinkt 
blistered : blisterd 
blithesome: blithesum 
blocked: blockt 
blockhead: blockhed 
blond, blonde : blond 
bloomed: bloomd 
blossomed : blossomd 
blotch: bloch 
blotched: blocht 
blubbered: blubberd 
blue-eyed: blue-eyd 
bluff: bluf 
bluffed: bluft 
blundered: blunderd 
blunderhead: blunderhed 
blurred: blurd 
blushed: blusht 
blustered: blusterd 
boatable: boatabl 
bobbed: bobd 
bobtailed: bobtaild 
bodyguard: bodygard 
boggle: bogl 
boggled: bogld 
boiled: bcild 
bolthead: bolthed 
bomb: bom 

bombazine, -sine: bomba¬ 
zine 


bombshell: bomshel 
booked: bookt 
bookworm: bookwurm 
boomed: boomd 
booze, boose: booz 
boozy, boosy: boozy 
bordered : borderd 
borrowed: borroivd 
bossed: host 
botch: boch 
botched: bocht 
bothered: botherd 
bots, botts: bots 
bottle : botl 
bottled: botld 
bowed: bowd 
bowline: bowlin 
boxed: boxt 
box ha tiled : boxhauld 
brachygraphy: brachygra* 

f y 

bragged: bragd 
brained: braind 
bramble: brambl 
branched: brancht 
brangle: brangl 
brangled: brangld 
brawled: brawld 
brayed: brayd 
breached: breacht 
bread: bred 
breadth: bredth 
breakfast: brekfast 
breast: brest 
breath: breth 
breathable: breathabl 
breathed: breathd 
breeched: breecht 
breeze (7 vind') : breez 
bre 7 ved: brewd 
bricked: brickt 
bridewell: bridewel 
briefed: brieft 
brightened: brightend 
brimmed : brimd 
brindle : brindl 
brindled: brindld 
bristled: bristld 
brittle: britl 
broached: broacht 
broadened: broadend 
broidered: broiderd 
broiled : broild 
bromine, bromin: bromin 
bronze: bronz 
bronzed: bronzd 
browned: brozvnd 
browse, browze, v.: browz 
brushed: brusht 
bubble; bubl 
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bubbled: build 
bucked: buckt 
buckle: buckl 
buckled: buckld 
buff: buf 
bulbed: bulbd 
bulk-head: bulk-hed 
bull : bul 

bull-head: bul-hed 
bumble: bumbl 
bumped: bumpt 
bunched: buncht 
bundle : bundl 
bu? idled : bun did 
bungle: bungl 
bungled: bungld 
bur, burr: bur 
burdened: burdend 
burdensome: burdensum 
burg, burgh : burg 
burke: burk 
burked: burkt 
burled: burld 
burned : burnd 
burnished: burnisht 
burrowed: burrenud 
bu rth ened: bu rthend 
bushed: busht 
buskined: buskind 
bussed: bust 
bustle: bustl 
bustled: bustld 
but, butt: but 
but-end, butt-end: but-end 
buttered: butterd 
buttoned: buttond 
buttressed: buttrest 
buxom: buxum 
buzz: buz 
buzzed: buzd 
by, bye, n .: by 
bygone: bygon 

caballed: cabald 
cabined: cabitid 
cackle: cackl 
cackled: cackld 
cacography: cacografy 
cacophony: cacofony 
caitiff: caitif 
calculable : calculabl 
calendered: calenderd 
caliber, -bre: caliber 
calif, caliph, kalif, kaliph, 
etc.: calif or kalif 
calked: calkt 
called: calld 
caligraphy: caligrafy 
calve : calv 
calved: calvd 


Spelling 

camomile, cham-: camo¬ 
mile 

camped: campt 
camphene: camfene 
camphor: camfor 
canalled: canald 
canceled, -elled: canceld 
canceling, -elling: cancel¬ 
ing 

cancellation: cancelation 
candle : candl 
candor, candour: candor 
cankered: cankerd 
cantered: canterd 
canticle: canticl 
capered : caperd 
captive: captiv 
carbuncle: carbuncl 
careened: carcend 
careered: careerd 
caressed: carest 
carminative: carminativ 
caroled, -oiled: carold 
caroling, -oiling : caroling 
carped : carpt 
caruncle: caruncl 
carve: carv 
carved: carvd 
cashiered : cashierd 
caste: cast 
castle: castl 
catalogue: catalog 
catalogued: catalogd 
cataloguer: cataloger 
catastrophe: catastrofe 
catch: each 
catechise : catechize 
catered: caterd 
catena a u led : caterwa uld 
cattle: catl 

caucused, -ussed: caucust 
caucusing, -ussing: can - 
cu si ng 

caudle: caudl 
causative: causativ 
cauterise, -ize : cauterize 
caviled, -Hied: cavild 
cavilitig, -tiling : caviling 
cawed: cawd 
cayenne: cayen 
ceased: ceast 
cedrine: cedrin 
ceiled: ceild 
cell: cel 
celled: celd 
cenotaph: cenotaf 
censurable: censurabl 
centre, center: center 
centred: centerd 
centuple: centupl 


cephalic: cefalic 
cephalopod: cefalopod 
cerography: cerografy 
chaff: chaf 
chaffed: chaft 
chained: chaind 
chaired: chaird 
chalcography: chalcografy 
chalked: chalkt 
chambered: chamberd 
chamois: see shammy 
championed: championd 
changeable: changeabl 
channeled, -elled: chan- 
neld 

channeling, -elling: chan¬ 
neling 

chapped: chapt 
charred: chard 
chargeable: chargeabl 
charitable: charitabl 
charmed: chartnd 
chartered: charterd 
chastened: chastend 
chastise : chastize 
chastizement: chastizment 
chasuble: chasubl 
chattered: chatterd 
chawed : chawd 
cheapened: cheapend 
checked: checkt 
cheered : cheer d 
cherished: cherisht 
chewed: chewd 
chidden : chidn 
chill: chil 

chilled: chilld, child 
chincough: chincof 
chipped : chipt 
chirograph: chirograf 
chirography: chirografy 
chirped : chirpt 
ch irruped : chirrupt 
chiseled, -elled : chi seld 
chiseling, -elling: chiseling 
chloride: chlorid 
chlorine : chlorin 
choler: coler 
cholera: colera 
choleric: coleric 
chopped: chopt 
chorography: chorografy 
chose : choze 
chosen: chozen 
chough: chuf 
chronicle : chronicl 
chronicled: chronicld 
chronograph: chronograf 
chucked: chuckt 
chuckle : chuckl 
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chuckled: chuckld 
chummed: chumd 
churched: churcht 
churned: chumd 
cimitar : see scimitar 
-cinder: sinder 
cipher: cifer 
cipherd : ciferd 
circle : circl 
circled: circld 
circumcise : circumcize 
circumvolve: circumvolv 
citrine, citrin : citrin 
cissors, see scissors 
clacked: clackt 
claimed: claimd 
clambered : clamberd 
■clamored: clamord 
clanked: clankt 
clapped: clapt 
clashed: clasht 
clasped: claspt 
classed: clast 
clattered : clatterd 
clavicle : clavicl 
clawed: clawd 
cleaned: cleand 
cleanliness: clenliness 
cleanly: clenly 
cleanse: clenz 
cleansed: clenzd 
cleared: cleard 
cleave : cleav 
cleaved: cleavd 
clerked: clerkt 
clicked: clickt 
climbed: climbd 
clinched: clincht 
clinked: clinkt 
clipped: dipt 
cloaked: cloakt 
cloistered : cloisterd 
close, v .: cloze 
closet: clozet 
closure: clozure 
dough: cluf 
cloyed: cloyd 
clubbed: clubd 
clucked : cluckt 
clustered : clusterd 
clutched: clucht 
cluttered : clutterd 
coached: coacht 
coactive: coactiv 
coaled: coaid 
coaxed: coaxt 
cobble: cobl 
cobbled: cobid 
cocked: cockt 
cockle: cockl 


coddle: codl 
coddled : cod Id 
coercive: coerciv 
cogitative: cogitativ 
cohesive: cohesiv 
coined: coind 
collapse : collaps 
collapsed: collapst 
collared: collard 
colleague: colleag 
collective: collectiv 
collusive: collusiv 
color: culor 
colored: culord 
colorable: culorabl 
coltered : colterd 
combed: combd 
combative: combativ 
combustible: combustibl 
come: cum, cums 
comeliness: cumliness 
comely: cumly 
comfit: cumfit 
comfort: cumfort 
comfortable: cumfortabl 
comforter: cumforter 
coming: cuming 
commendable: commend- 
abl 

commensurable: commen- 
surabl 

commingle: commingl 
com m i ngled : com m i ngld 
commixed: commixt 
communicative: commu- 
nicativ 

companion: cumpanion 
companionable: cumpan¬ 
ion abl 

companionship: cumpan- 
ionship 

company: cumpany 
comparable : comparabl 
comparative: comparativ 
compass: cumpass 
compa ssed : c tonpast 
compatible: compatibl 
compelled : compeld 
competitive: competitiv 
complained: complaind 
comportable: comportabl 
composite: composit 
comprehensive: compre- 
hensiv 

compressed : comp rest 
compressible: compres- 

sibl 

compressive: compressiv 
compulsive: compulsiv 
computable: computabl 


concealed: coneeaid 
conceivable: conceivabl 
conceive : conceiv 
conceived: conceivd 
conceptive: conceptiv 
concerned: concernd 
concessive : concessiv 
conclusive : conclusiv 
concoctive: concoctiv 
concurred: concurd 
concussive: concussiv 
condensed: condenst 
conducive: conduciv 
confederate: confedera¬ 
te 

conferred: conferd 
confessed: confest 
confirmed: confirmd 
confirmable : confirmabl 
confiscable : confiscabl 
conformed: conformd 
confront: confrunt 
congealed: congeald 
congealable: congealabl 
conglutinative: congluti- 
nativ 

conjoined: conjoind 
conjunctive: conjunctiv 
connective: connectiv 
consecutive: consecutiv 
conservative: conservativ 
conserve: conserv 
considered: considerd 
considerable: considerabl 
consigned: consignd 
consolable: consolabl 
constable: cunstabl 
constitutive: constitutiv 
constrainable: constrain- 
abl 

constrained : constraind 
constructive: constructiv 
contemplative: contem¬ 

plate 

contemptible: contemptibl 
contractible: contractibl 
contractile: contract 
contributive: contribute 
controlled : controld 
controllable: controllabl 
conversed : converst 
conveyed : conveyd 
convincible: convincibl 
convoyed: convoyd 
convulsive: convulsiv 
cooed: cood 
cooked: cookt 
cooled : coo Id 
cooped : coopt 
copse : cops 
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Spelling 


copulative: copulativ 
corked: corkt 
corned: cornd 
corrective: correctiv 
correlative: correlativ 
corroborative: corrobora¬ 
te 

corrosive: corrosiv 
costive: costiv 
cosy, cozy: cozy 
couched: coucht 
cough: cof 
coughed: coft 
could: coud 
councilor, councillor: 
councilor 

counselor, counsellor: 
counselor 

counter-marched: -marcht 
countersigned: counter - 
signd 

country: cuntry 
couple : cupl, cup Is 
coupled: cupld 
couplet: cuplet 
coupling: cupling 
courage: curage 
courageous: curageous 
courteous: curteous 
courtesan: curtesan 
courtesy: curtesy 
cousin : cuzin 
covenant: cuvenant 
cover: cuver 
covered: cuverd 
covert: cuvert 
covering: cuvering 
coverlet: cuverlet 
coverture: cuverture 
covet: cuvet 
covetous: cuvetous 
covey: cuvey 
cowed: cowd 
cowered: cowerd 
cowled: cowld 
cozen : cuzen 
cozenage: cuzenage 
cosy, cozy: cozy 
cracked: crackt 
crackle: crackl 
crackled: crackld 
crammed: cramd 
cramped: cravipt 
crashed: crasht 
crawled: crawld 
creaked: creakt 
creamed: creaind 
creased: creast 
creative: creativ 
credible: credibl 


crimped: crimpt 
crimple: criinpl 
c rimpled: crimp Id 
crinkle: crinkl 
crinkled: crinkld 
cripple : cripl 
crippled: cripld 
crisped: crispt 
criticise : criticize 
croaked: croakt 
crooked: crook-ed, crookt 
crossed: crost 
crotched: crocht 
crouched: croucht 
crumb: crum 
crumbed: crumd 
crumble : crumbl 
crumbled: crumb Id 
crumple: crumpl 
crumpled: crump Id 
crushed: crusht 
crutch : cruch 
crutched: crucht 
cuff: cuf 
cuffed: cuft 
culled: culd 
culpable: culpabl 
cultivable: cultivabl 
cumbered: cumberd 
cumbersome : cumbersum 
cumulative : cumulativ 
cupped: cupt 
curable : curabl 
curative: curativ 
curbed : curbd 
curled: curld 
cursed: curs-ed, curst 
cursive: cursiv 
curve: curv 
curved: curvd 
curvetting: curveting 
cuticle: cuticl 
cuttle-fish: cutl-fish 

dabbed: dabd 
dabble: dabl 
dabbled: dabld 
dactyle, dactyl: dactyl 
daggle: dngl 
daggled: dagld 
dammed: damd 
damnable: damnabl 
damped: dampt 
dandle : dandl 
dandled : dan did 
dandruff, dandriff: dan- 
druf, dandrif 
dangle : dangl 
dangled: dangld 
dapple : dapl 


dappled: dapld 
darkened: Uarkend 
darksome : darksum 
darned: damd 
dashed: dasht 
dative : dativ 
daubed: daubd 
dauphin : dnufin 
dawned: dawnd 
dazzle : dazl 
dazzled: dazld 
dead: ded 
deadened: dedend 
deadening: dedeuing 
deadly : dedly 
deaf : def, deaf 
deafened: defend 
deafening: defening 
deafness: defness 
dealt: delt 
dearth : derth 
death: deth 
debarred: debard 
debarked: debarkt 
debatable: debatabl 
debauched: debaucht 
debt: det 
debtor: detter 
decalogue: decalog 
decamped: decampt 
decayed: decayd 
deceased: deceast 
deceive: deceiv 
deceived: deceivd 
deceptive: deceptiv 
decipher: decifer 
deciphered : deciferd 
decisive: deeisiv 
decked: deckt 
declaimed: declaifnd 
declarative: declarativ 
decolor: deculor 
decolorize: deculorize 
decorative: decorativ 
decoyed : decoyd 
decreased: decrcast 
decursive: decursiv 
deducible : deducibl 
deductive: deductiv 
deemed: deemd 
deepened: deepend 
defeasible: defeasibl 
defective: defectiv 
defense, defence: defense 
defensive: defensiv 
definite: definit 
definitive: definitiv 
deformed: defi rmd 
defrayed: defrayd 
deleble: delebl 
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delectable: delectabl 
deliberative : deliberativ 
delight: delite 
delighted: deli ted 
delivered : deliver d 
dell: del 
delusive: delusiv 
demagogue : demagog 
demandable : demandabl 
demeaned: demeand 
demeanor, demeanour: 

demeanor 
demesne: demene 
demolished : demolisht % 
demonstrable : demon- 
strabl 

demonstrative : demon¬ 
strate 

denominative: denomina¬ 

te 

deplorable : deplorabl 
deployed: deploy'd 
depressed: deprest 
depressive : depressiv 
derisive: derisiv 
derivative: derivativ 
descriptive : descriptiv 
deserve : deserv 
designed: designd 
designable: designabl 
desirable: desirabl 
despaired: despaird 
despatch : despach 
despicable: despicabl 
despoiled: despoild 
destroyed: destroyd 
destructive: destructiv 
detached: detacht 
.detailed: detaild 
detained: detaind 
detective : detectiv 
determinable: determi- 
nabl 

determine : determin 
determhied: determ ind 
detersive: detersiv 
develop, develope: de¬ 
velop 

developed: developt 
devisable: devizabl 
devise: devize 
devolve : devolv 
devolved: devolvd 
dewed: dewd 
dialed , dialled: diald 
dialist, diallist : dialist 
dialing, dialling: dialing 
dialogue: dialog 
diaphanous: diafanous 
diaphoretic: diaforetic 


diaphragm: diafragm 
dicephalous: dicefalous 
diffuse, v. : diffuze 
diffusible: diffuzibl 
diffusive: diffusiv 
digestible : digestibl 
digraph: digraf 
digressive : digressiv 
dimmed: ditnd 
dim in ished: dim in isht 
diminutive: diminutiv 
dimple: dimpl 
dimpled: dimpld 
dingle: dingl 
dinned: dind 
dipped: dipt 
directive: directiv 
disabuse: disabuze 
disagreeable : disagreeabl 
disappeared: disappeard 
disa rrayed: disa rrayd 
disavowed: disavowd 
disbelieve: disbeliev 
disbelieved: disbelievd 
disboweled: disboweld 
disburdened: disbnrdend 
disbursed: disburst 
discernible : discernibl 
discerned: discernd 
discipline: disciplin 
disclaimed: disclaimd 
disclose: discloze 
disclosure: disclozure 
discolor: disculor 
discolored, -oured: dis- 
culord 

discomfit: discumfit 
discomfort: discumfort 
discourage: discurage 
discourteous: discurteous 
discourtesy: discurtesy 
discover: discuver 
discovered: discuverd 
discovery : discuvery 
discreditable: discreditabl 
discriminative: discrimi¬ 

nate 

discursive: discursiv 
discussed: discitst 
discussive: discussiv 
disdained: disdaind 
disembarked: disembarkt 
disem ba rrassed: disem ba r- 
rast 

disem boweled: disem boweld 
disentangle: disentangl 
disenta ngled: disentangld 
disesteemed: disesteemd 
disfavor, disfavour: dis¬ 
favor 


disfavored , disfavoured: 

disfivord 
disguise: disguize 
dished: disht 
dishearten: disharten 
disheartened: dishartend 
disheveled: disheveld 
dishonored, dishonoured: 
dishonord 

disinterred: disinterd 
disjunctive: disjunctiv 
dismantle: dismantl 
dismantled: dismantld 
dism em be red: dismemberd 
dismissed: dismist 
dismissive: dismissiv 
dispatch: dispach 
dispelled: dispeld 
dispensable: dispensabl 
dispensed: dispenst 
dispersive: dispersiv 
displayed: display'd 
displeasure: displezure 
displosive: displosiv 
dispossessed: dispossest 
disputable: disputabl 
disreputable: disreputabl 
dissemble : dissembl 
dissembled: dissembld 
dissoluble: dissolubl 
dissolvable: dissolvabl 
dissolve: dissolv 
dissolved: dissolvd 
dissuasive: dissuasiv 
dissyllable: dissyllabl 
distaff: distaf 
distained: distaind 
distem\pered: distemperd 
distensible: distensibl 
distill, distil: distil 
distilled: distild 
distinctive: distinctiv 
distinguishable: distin- 
guishabl 

distinguished: distin¬ 
guish 

distractive: distractiv 
distratried: distraind 
distressed: distrest 
distributive: distributiv 
disturbed: disturbd 
disuse, v. : disuze 
ditched: dicht 
divisible: divisibl 
docile : docil, docile 
docked: dockt 
doctrine : doctrin 
doff: dof 
doffed: doft 
doll: dol 
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dolphin: dolfin 
domicile: domicil 
dom idied: dom icild 
donative: donativ 
double: dubl, dubls 
doubled: dubld 
doublet: dublet 
doubloon : dubloon 
doubt: dout 
doubtful: doutful 
dove: duv 
dowered: dowerd 
dozen : duzen 
drabble: drabl 
draff: draf 
draft, draught: draft 
dragged: dragd 
draggle : dragl 
draggled: dragld 
dragooned: dragoond 
draught, draft: draft 
dread: dred 
dreadful: dredful 
dreamed: dreamd 
dreamt: dremt 
dredged: dredgd 
drenched: drencht 
dressed: drest 
dribble: dribl 
dribbled : dribld 
driblet, dribblet: driblet 
drill: dril 
drilled: drild 
dripped: dript 
driven: drivn 
drizzle : drizl 
drizzled: drizld 
dropped: dr opt 
drowned: drownd 
drugged: drugd 
drummed: drumd 
ducked: duckt 
ductile: ductil 
duelist, duellist: duelist 
dull: dul, duls 
dulled: duld 
dumb: dum 
durable: durabl 
dutiable: dutiabl 
dwarfed: dwarft 
dwell: dwel 
dwelled: dweld 
dwindle: dwindl 
dwindled: dwindld 

eagle: eagl 
eared: eard 
earl: erl 
early: erly 
earn: ern 


earned: ernd 
earnest: ernest 
earnings: ernings 
earth: erth 
earthen : erthen 
earthling: erthling 
earthly: erthly 
eatable: eatabl 
eaten : eatn 
ebb : eb 
ebbed: ebd 
eclipse : eclips 
eclipsed: eclipst 
eclogue: eclog 
-ed= d: d 
-ed —t:t 
edged: edgd 
effable : effabl 
effective: effectiv 
effectual: effectual 
effrontery: effruntery 
effuse : effuze 
effusive : effusiv 

egg: eg 

egged: egd 
elapse : elaps 
elapsed: elapst 
elective : electiv 
electrifiable : electrifiabl 
electrize,-ise : electrize 
eligible: eligibl 
ellipse: ellips 
elusive: elusiv 
embarked: embarkt 
embarrassed: embarrast 
embellished: embellisht 
embezzle : embezl 
embezzled: embezld 
embossed: embost 
emboweled , embowelled: 
e mb owe Id 

embowered: emboiverd 
embroidered: embroiderd 
embroiled: embroild 
emphasis: emfasis 
emphasize : emfasize 
emphatic : emfatic 
employed: employd 
empurple : empurpl 
emulsive : emulsiv 
enactive: enactiv 
enameled , enamelled : 
emi meld 

encamped: encampt 
encircle: encircl 
encircled: encircld 
encompass: encumpas 
encompassed: encumpast 
encountered : encounterd 
encourage: encurage 


encrouched: encroachf 
encumbered : encum beret 
endeared: endeard 
endeavor, endeavour: en- 
devor 

endeavored\ endeavoured: 

endevord 
endowed: endowd 
endurable: endurabl 
enfeeble: enfeebl 
enfeebled: enfeebld 
enfeoff: enfef 
enfeoffed: enfeft 
engendered: engenderd 
engine: engin 
enginery: enginry 
engrained: engraind 
engulfed: engulft 
enjoyed: enjoyd 
enkindle : enkindl 
enough: enuf 
enravished: enravisht 
enriched: enricht 
enroll, enrol: enrol 
enrolled: enrold 
ensanguine: ensanguin 
ensealed: enseald 
entailed: entaild 
entangle: entangl 
entangled: entangld 
entered: enterd 
entertained: entertaind 
entrance, v. : entranse 
entranced: entranst 
entrapped: entrapt 
enunciative: enunciativ 
enveloped: envelopt 
envenomed: envenomd 
epaulet, epaulette: epaulet 
ephemera: efemera 
ephemeral: efemeral 
epigraph : epigraf 
epilogue: epilog 
epitaph: epitaf 
equable: equabl 
equaled , equalled: equald 
equipped: equipt 
equitable: equitabl 
erasable: erasabl 
ermine: ermin 
erosive : erosiv 
err: er 
erred: erd 
eruptive: eruptiv 
eschewed: eschcwd 
established: establisht 
estimable: estimabl 
etch: ech 
etched: echt 

'■ euphemism: eufemisna 
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euphemistic: eufemistic 
euphonic: eufunic 
euphony: eufony 
euphuism: eufuism 
evasive: evasiv 
evincive: evinciv 
evitable: evitabl 
evolve: evolv 
evolved: evolvd 
examine: examin 
examined: examind 
exceptionable: exception¬ 
al 

excessive: excessiv 
excitable : excitabl 
exclusive: exclusiv 
excretive: excretiv 
excursive: excursiv 
excusable: excuzabl 
excuse, v. : excuze 
execrable: execrabl 
executive: executiv 
exercise: exercize 
exhaustible : exhaustibl 
exorcise: exorcize 
expansible: expansibl 
expansive: expansiv 
expelled: expeld 
expensive: expensiv 
expiable: expiabl 
explainable : explainabl 
explained: explaind 
expletive: expletiv 
explicative : explicativ 
explosive: explosiv 
expressed: exp rest 
expressive: expressiv 
expugnable: expugnabl 
expulsive: expulsiv 
exquisite: exquisit 
extensible: extensibl 
extensive: extensiv 
extingu ished : extingaisht 
extolled : ex told 
extractive: extractiv 
extricable: extricabl 
eye: ey 

factitive: factitiv 
fagged : fagd 
failed : faild 
fallible: fallibl 
faltered : falterd 
famine: famin 
famished : famisht 
farewell: farewel 
farmed : farmd 
fascicle: fascicl 
fashioned: fashiond 
fashionable: fashionabl 


fastened : fastend 
fathered : fitherd 
fathomed : fa thorn d 
fathomable: fathomabl 
fattened: fattend 
favor, favour: favor 
favored : favord 
favorite: favorit 
fawned : fazund 
feared: feard 
feasible: feasibl 
feather: fether 
feathered : fetherd 
feathery: fethery 
febrile: febril 
federative: federativ 
feeble: feebl 
feign : fein 
feigned: feind 
feminine: feminin 
fence: fense 

fermentative: fermentativ 
fertile: tertil, -ile 
festive: festiv 
fetch: fech 
fetched: fecht 
fevered: feverd 
fiber, fibre: fiber 
fibered: fiberd 
fibrine: fibrin 
fickle : field 
fiddle: fidl 
fiddled: fidld 
fidgetting : fidgeting 
fierce: fierse 
filched : filcht 
fill: fil 
filled: fild 
filliped : fillipt 
filtered : filterd 
fingered : fingerd 
finished : finisht 
fished : fisht 
fissile: fissil 
fixed : fixt 
fizz: fiz 
fizzed : fizd 
flagged : fiagd 
flapped : flapt 
flashed: flasht 
flattened : fiatiend 
flattered: flatterd 
flavor, flavour: flavor 
flavored , flavoured : fla - 
vord 

flazued: flazvd 
fledged : fledgd 
fleered : fleerd 
fleshed : fleshl 
' flexible: flexibl 


; flexile: fiexil 
flinched: flincht 
flogged : Jtogd 
floored : floord 
floundered : flounderd 
flourish: flurish 
flourished : flurisht 
flushed : flusht 
flustered : flusterd 
fluttered : flutterd 
fluxed : fluxt 
fluxible: fluxibl 
foaled : foald 
foamed : foamd 
fobbed: fobd 
focused : focust 
foible: foibl 
foiled : foild 
follozved: follozvd 
fondle : fondl 
fondled: fondld 
fooled: foold 
forbade : forbad 
forbidden: forbidn 
forcible: forcibl 
foregone : foregon 
forehead: forhed 
foreign: foren 
foreigner: forener 
forezuarned: forewarnd 
forgive: forgiv 
forgiveness: forgivness 
forgone : forgon 
formed : formd 
formative: formativ 
formidable: formidabl 
fosse, foss: foss 
fostered : fosterd 
fouled: fould 
foundered: founderd 
foxed : foxl 
fragile : fragil 
freckle: freckl 
freckled : freckld 
freeze: freez 
freshened: freshend 
fribble: fribbl 
friend : frend 
frieze: friez 
frightened : frightend 
frill: fril 
frilled: frild 
frisked : friskl 
frittered : fritterd 
frizz: friz 
frizzed : frizd 
frizzle: frizl 
frizzled: frizld 
frolicked : frolickt 
frolicsome: froliesum 
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front: frunt 
frowned : frownd 
fugitive: fugitiv 
fulfill, fulfil: fulfil 
fulfilled: fulfild 
full: ful 
fulled : fuld 
fulsome: fulsum 
fumble: fumbl 
fumbled: fumbld 
furbished : furbiskt 
furled : fur Id 
furlough: furlo 
furloughed : furloed 
furnished: furnisht 
furthered : furtherd 
furtive: furtiv 
furze: furz 
fuse: fuze 
fusible: fuzibl 
fusion : fuzion 
fussed : fust 
futile : futil, -ile 
fuzz: fuz 

gabbed : gabd 
gabble: gabl 
gabbled: gab bid 
gaff: gaf 
gaffle: gafl 
gagged: gagd 
gained: gaind 
galled : guild 
gamble: gambl 
gambled : gambld 
gamesome: gamesum 
garble: garbl 
garbled : gar bid 
gardened : ga rdend 
gargle: gargl 
gargled: gargld 
garnered : garnerd 
gashed: gasht 
gasped: gaspt 
gauze: gauz 
gazelle, gazel: gazel 
gazette: gazet 
gelatine, gelatin : gelatin 
gendered : genderd 
genitive: genitiv 
gentle : gentl 
gentleman : gentlman 
genuine : genuin 
geographer: geografer 
geographic: geografic 
geography: geografy 
ghastliness: gastliness 
ghastly: gastly 
ghost: gost 
giggle: gigl 


Spelling 

gill: gil _ 
girdle: girdl 
girdled : girdld 
give: giv 
given : givn 
gladsome: gladsum 
gleamed : gleamd 
gleaned: gleand 
glimpse: glimps 
glimpsed: glimpst 
glistered : glisterd 
glittered : glitterd 
gloomed: gloomd 
glycerine, glycerin: glyce¬ 
rin 

glyph: glyf 
gnarled: gnarld 
gnawed : gnaivd 
gobble: gobl 
gobbled : gobld 
godhead: godhed 
goggle: gogl 
goggled: gogld 
goiter, goitre : goiter 
gone : gon 

good-by, good-bye: good- 
by 

gotten : gotn 
govern: guvern 
governed: guvernd 
governess: guverness 
government: guvernment 
governor: guvernor 
grabbed : grabd 
graff: graf 
grained', graind 
granite: granit 
grasped: graspt 
grease, v. : greaz, grease 
greased: greazd, greast 
griddle: gridl 
grieve : griev 
grieved: grievd 
grill: gril 
grilled: grild 
gripped: gript 
grizzle: grizl 
grizzled: grizld 
groomed: groomd 
groove : groov 
grooved : groovd 
grouped: groupt 
groveled: groveld 
groivled : growld 
grubbed : grubd 
grudged: grudgd 
grumble: grumbl 
gru m bled : gr um bid 
guarantee: garantee 
guaranty: garanty 


guard: gard 
guardian : gardian 
guess : gess 
guessed: gest 
guest: gest 
guild: gild 
guilt: gilt 
guilty: gilty 
guise: guize 
gulfed : gulft 
gulped: gulpt 
gurgle: gurgl 
gurgled : gurgld 
gushed : gusht 
guzzle: guzl 
guzzled: guzld 

habitable: habitabl 
hacked: hackt 
hackle: hackl 
hackled: hackld 
haggle: hagl 
haggled: hagld 
hailed: haild 
hallowed: hallowd 
haltered : halterd 
halve : halv, halvs 
halved: halvd 
hampered : hampcrd 
handcuff: handcuf 
handcuffed: handcuft 
handsome: handsum 
hanged: hangd 
happed: hapt 
happened : hap pend 
harangue : harang 
harangued: harangd 
h a rassed : h a rast 
harbor, harbour: harbor 
harbored , harboured: har> 
bord 

harked: harkt 
harmed: hannd 
harnessed: harnest 
harped: harpt 
harrowed: harrowd 
hashed: hasht 
hatch: hach 
hatched: hacht 
hatchment: hachment 
haughty: hauty 
hauled: hauld 
have: hav 

havock, havoc: havoc 
havocked: havockt 
hawked : hawkt 
head : hed 
headache: hedake 
headland : hedland 
headlong: hedlong 
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healed; heald 
health : helth 
healthy: helthy 
heaped: he apt 
heard: herd 
hearken: harken 
hearkened: harkend 
hearse: herse 
hearsed : It erst 
heart: hart 
hearth : harth 
hearty: harty 
heather: hether 
heave : heav 
heaved: heavd 
heaven : heven 
heaves: heavs 
heavy: hevy 
hedged: hedg'd 
heeled: he eld 
heifer : hefer 
heightened: heightend 
hell: hel 
helped: helpt 
helve : helv 
hence: hense 
hermaphrodite: hermafro- 
dite 

hiccough, hiccup: hiccof, 
hiccup 

hiccoughed , hiccupped: hic¬ 
cof t, hiccupt 
hidden : hidn 
hill: hil 
hilled: hi Id 
hindered: hinderd 
hipped: hipt 
hissed: hist 
hitch : hich 
hitched: hicht 
hobble: hobl 
homestead: homested 
honey: huney 
honeyed: huneyd 
honied: hunied 
honor, honour: honor 
honored, honoured: hon¬ 
or d 

honorable, honourable: 
honorabl 

hoodwinked: hoodwinkt 
hoofed: hooft 
hooked: hookt 
hooped : hoopt 
hooping-cough; hooping- 
cof 

hopped: hopt 
horned: hornd 
horography: horografy 
horrible: horribl 


horsed: horst 
hortative: hortativ 
hospitable: hospitabl 
hough, hock: hock 
house, v.: houz 
housed: houzd 
housing: houzing 
howled: how Id 
huff: huf 
huffed: huft 
hugged: hugd 
humble: humbl 
hu mbled : humbid 
humor, humour: humor 
humored, humoured: hu¬ 
mor d 

humped: humpt 
husked: huskt 
hustle: hustl 
hustled: hustld 
hutch: huch 
hutched : hncht 
hydrography: hydrografy 
hydrophobia: hydrofobia 
hyphen: hyfen 
hyphened: hyfend 
hypocrite: hypocrit 

icicle: icicl 
ill: il 

illative : illativ 
illness: ilness 
illusive: illusiv 
illustrative : illustrativ 
imaginable: imaginabl 
imaginative : imaginativ 
imagine: imagin 
imagitied: imagind 
imbecile: imbecil 
imbittered: imbitterd 
imbroiuned: imbrownd 
imitative: imitativ 
immeasurable: immezurabl 
impaired: imp aird 
impassive: impassiv 
impeached : impeacht 
impelled: impeld 
imperative : imperativ 
imperilled : imperild 
implacable : implacabl 
impossible: impossibl 
impoverished: impoverisht 
impressed: imprest 
impressive: impressiv 
impulsive : impulsiv 
inaccessible: inaccessibl 
inactive : inactiv 
incensed: incenst 
incentive: incentiv 
inceptive: inceptiv 


inclose: incloze 
inclusive: inclusiv 
in creased : in creast 
incurred: incurd 
indexed: indext 
indicative: indicativ 
indorsed: imiorst 
inferred: inferd 
infinite : infinit 
infixed: infixt 
inflective: inflectiv 
inflexive: inflexiv 
informed : informd 
infuse: infuze 
inked: inkt 
inn: in 
inned: ind 
inquisitive: inquisitiv 
installed: installd 
instead: insted 
instinctive : instinctiv 
instructive : instructiv 
intelligible: intelligibl 
interleave: interleav 
interleaved: interleavd 
interlinked : interlinkt 
intermeddle : intermedl 
interrogative: interrogativ 
interspersed : intersperst 
intestine: intestin 
introduction: introduction 
intrusive : intrusiv 
interned: itiurnd 
invective : invectiv 
inventive : inventiv 
involve: involv 
involved: involvd 
inweave : inweav 
inwrapped: imorapt 
iodine: iodin, -ine 
irksome: irksum 
irritative : irritativ 
island: iland 
isle: ile 
islet: ilet 
itch: ich 
itched: icht 
iterative: iterativ 

jabbered : jabberd 
jail, gaol: jail 
jailed: jaild 
jammed: jamd 
jarred: jard 
jasmine : jasmin 
jessamine: jessamin 
jealous: jelous 
jealousy: jelousy 
jeered : jeerd 
jeopard: jepard 
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jeopardy: jepardy 
jerked : jerkt 
jibbed: jibd 
joggle: jogl 
joggled: jogld 
joined : joind 
jostle : jostl 
jostled : jostld 
journal: jurnal 
journalism: jurnalism 
journalist: jurnalist 
journey: jurney 
journeyed: jurneyd 
joust, just: just 
judicative: judicativ 
juggle: jugl 
juggled : jugld 
jumble: jumbl 
jumbled: jumbld 
jungle: jungl 
justifiable: justifiabl 
juvenile: juvenil,-ile 

keelhauled: keelhauld 
kettle: ketl 
key, quay: key 
kidnapped: kidnapt 
kill: kil 
killed: kild 
kindle: kindl 
kindled: kindld 
kissed: kist 
kitchen: kichen 
knell: knel 
knuckle: knuckl 
knuckled: knuckld 

labor, labour: labor 

labored , laboured: labord 

lacked: lackt 

lamb: lam 

lanched: lancht 

la ngu ished : langu isht 

lapse: laps 

lapsed: lapst 

lashed: lasht 

latch: lach 

latched: lacht 

lathered: latherd 

laudable: laudabl 

laugh: laf 

laughed: la ft 

laughable: lafabl 

laughter: lafter 

launched: launcht 

laxative: laxativ 

lead (metal) : led 

lead ( pret .) : led 

leaden : leden 

league : leag 


leagued: leagd 
leaked: leakt 
leaned: leand, lent 
leaped\ leapt: leapt , lept 
learn: lern 

learned: lern-ed, lernd 
learning: lerning 
learnt: lernt 
leased: least 
leather: lether 
leathern : lethern 
leave : leav 
leaven: leven 
leavened: lev end 
leered: leerd 
legible: legibl 
legislative : legislativ 
lenitive : lenitiv 
leopard : lepard 
lessened: lessend 
leveled, levelled : leveld 
leveling, levelling : level¬ 
ing 

lexicographer: lexicog- 
rafer 

lexicography: lexicografy 

liable : liabl 

libeled, libelled : libeld 

libertine : libertin, -ine 

licensed : lice list 

licked: lickt 

lightened: lightend 

limb : lim 

lipped : lipt 

lisped: lispt 

limped : limpt 

listened : lislend 

lithograph : lithograf 

lithographed : lithograft 

lithographer : iithografer 

lithography: lithografy 

little : litl 

live: liv 

lived: livd 

livelong: livlong 

loathsome : loathsum 

locked: lockt 

loitered: loilerd 

looked: lookt 

loomed: loomd 

looped: loopt 

loosed: loost 

loosened: loose nd 

lopped: lop l 

lovable : luvabl 

love : luv 

loved: luvd 

lovely : luvly 

lucrative : lucrativ 

luff: Iuf 


luffed: luft 
lull: lul 
lulled: luld 
lumped: lumpt 
lustre, luster: luster 
lymph : lymf 
lymphatic: lymfatic 
lynched: lyncht 

mailed: maild 
maimed: maimd 
maintained: mai?itaind 
maize: maiz 
mailed: maild 
malleable: malleabl 
manacle: manacl 
maneuver, manoeuvre: 
maneuver 

maneuvered, manoeuvred: 

maneuverd 
marched: marcht 
marked: jnarkt 
marveled, marvelled: 
mar veld 

marvelous, marvellous: 
marvelous 

masculine: masculin 
masked: maskt 
massive: massiv 
mastered: masterd 
match: mach 
matched: macht 
materialise, materialize: 

materialize 
meadow: medow 
meager, meagre: meager 
meant: ment 
measles: measls 
measurable: mezurabl 
measure: mezure 
measured: jnezured 
meddle : medl 
meddled: me did 
meddlesome: medlsum 
medicine : medicin 
meditative: meditativ 
melancholy: melancoly 
memorable: memorabl 
memorialise, memorialize: 

memorialize 
mephitic: mefitic 
mephitis: mefitis 
mercantile: mercantil,-ile 
merchandise: merchan¬ 
dize 

merchantable: merchant- 
abl 

meshed: mesht 
messed: mest 
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metamorphose: metamor- 
fose 

metamorphosis: metamor- 
fosis 

metaphysics: metafysics 
metre, meter : meter 
mettle: metl 
mettled: metld 
mettlesome : metlsum 
fnewled: mewld 
middle: midi 
middling: midling 
m ildewed: m iIdewd 
mill: mil 

milled: mild , mil Id 
mimicked: mimickt 
miracle: miracl 
misbecome: misbecum 
miserable : miserabl 
misgive: misgiv 
missile : missil 
missive: missiv 
mistletoe : mistltoe 
misuse, v .: misuze 
mitre, miter: miter 
mocked: mockt 
money: muney 
monitive : monitiv 
monk: munk 
monkey: munkey 
monkish: munkish 
monograph : monograf 
monologue : monolog 
monosyllable: monosyllabi 
moored: moord 
mossed: most 
motive: motiv 
mouse, v. : mouz 
mouser: mouzer 
movable : movabl 
mowed: mowd 
muddle : mudl 
muff: muf 
muffed: muft 
muffle: muff 
muffled: mujld 
m niched : ?n nlcht 
mumble: mumbl 
mumbled: mumbld 
munched: muncht 
murdered: murderd 
murmured: niurmurd 
muscle: muscl 
mutable: mutabl 
muzzle : muzl 
muzzled: ?nuzld 
myrtle: myrtl 

nabbed: nabd 
nailed: naild 


naphtha: naptha, naftha. 
narrative: narrativ 
narrowed : na rroivd 
native: nativ 
neared: neard 
needle : needl 
negative: negativ 
nephew: nevew, nefew 
nephritic: nefritic 
nerve: nerv 
nerved: ne)'vd 
nestle : nestl 
nestled : nest Id 
nettle: netl 

neutralise,-ize: neutralize 
newfangled: newfangld 
newfashioned : newfash- 
iond 

nibble: nibl 
nibbled: nibld 
nicked: nickt 
nipple: nipl 
nitre, niter: niter 
noddle: nodi 
nominative: nominativ 
notable: notabl 
notch: noch 
notched: nocht 
nourish : nurish 
nourished: nurisht 
nozzle, nosle: nozl 
nubile: nubil 
null: nul 
numb: num 
numskull: numskul 
nursed: nurst 
nutritive: nutritiv 
nuzzle: nuzl 
nymph: nymf 

oared: oard 
objective: objectiv 
observable: observabl 
observe: observ 
observed: observd 
obtained : obtaind 
obtainable: obtainabl 
obtrusive: obtrusiv 
occurred: occurd 
odd: od 

offence, offense: offense 

offensive: offensiv 

offered: offerd 

ogre, oger: oger 

olive: oliv 

once: onse 

ooze: ooz 

oozed: oozd 

opened: op end 

ophidian: ofidian 


ophthalmic : ofthalmic 
lophtnalmy: ofthalmy 
opposite : opposit 
oppressed: opprest 
oppressive: oppressiv 
optative: optativ 
oracle: orac* 
orbed: orbd 
ordered : orderd 
organise, organize: organ¬ 
ize 

orphan: orfan 
orthographer: orthografer 
orthographic: orthografic 
orthography: orthografy 
ostracise, ostracize: ostra¬ 
cize 

outlive: outliv 
outspread: outspred 
outstretch: outstrech 
outstretched: outstrecht 
o iitzua Iked : o utivalkt 
overawe: overaw 
| overazved: overawd 
j overpassed: overpast 
! overspread: overspied 
j owe: ow 
| owed: owd 
' owned: ownd 
oxide, oxid: oxid 

packed: packt 
pack-thread: pack-thred 
paddle: padl 
paddled : pa did 
padlocked: padlockt 
pained: pa ind 
paired: paird 
palatable : palatabl 
palatine: palatin,-me 
palaeography: palaeografy 
palled : palld 
palliative: palliativ 
palpable: palpabl 
palmed: palmd 
paltered : palterd 
pampered: pamperd 
pamphlet: pamflet 
pandered: panderd 
paneled, panelled: pan • 
eld 

panicle: panicl 
panicled: panicld 
pantograph: pantograf 
papered : paper d 
parable: parabl 
paragraph : paragraf 
paragraphed: paragraph 
paralleled : par a Held 
paranymph: para nymf 
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paraphernalia: paraferna- 
lia 

paraphrase: parafrase 
paraphrast: parafrast 
parboiled: parboild 
parceledparcelled: par- 
celd 

parched: parcht 
pardonable: pardonabl 
pardoned: pardo 7 id 
pa rleyed : pa rleyd 
parliament: parlament 
parsed: parst 
partible: partibl 
participle: participl 
particle: particl 
partitive: partitiv 
passed ’ past: past 
passable: passabl 
passive: passiv 
patch: pach 
patched : pacht 
patrolled: patrold 
patterned : patternd 
pavilioned: paviliottd 
pazved: paivd 
pawned : pawnd 
payable: payabl 
peaceable: peaceabl 
peached: peacht 
pealed: peald 
pearl: perl 
peasant: pezant 
peasantry: pezantry 
pease, peas: peas 
pebble: pebl 
peccable: peccabl 
pecked: peckt 
pedagogue: pedagog 
peddle: pedl 
peddled: pedld 
peddler: pedler 
peduncle: peduncl 
peeled : peeld 
peeped : peept 
peered : peerd 
pegged : pegd 
pell: pel 
pellicle: pellicl 
pell-mell: pel-mel 
penned : pend 
pence : pense 
pencilled ’ penciled: pen- 
cild 

penetrable: penetrabl 
penetrative: penetrativ 
pensile : pensil, -ile 
pensioned: pensiond 
pensive: pensiv 
people: peple 


peppered: pepperd 
perceivable: perceivabl 
perceive: perceiv 
perceived : perceivd 
perceptible: perceptibl 
perceptive: perceptiv 
perched : percht 
perfectible: perfectibl 
perfective: perfectiv 
perforative : perforativ 
performed : performd 
performable : performabl 
perilled , periled : perild 
periphery: perifery 
periphrase : perifrase 
periphrastic : perifrastic 
perished: perisht 
perishable : perishabl 
periwigged: periwigd 
periwinkle : periwinkl 
perked: perkt 
permeable: permeabl 
permissible : permissibl 
permissive: permissiv 
perplexed: perplext 
perquisite : perquisit 
personable : personabl 
perspective : perspectiv 
perspirable : per.-.pirabl 
persuadable : persuadabl 
persuasive: persuasiv 
pertained : pertaind 
perturbed : perturbd 
pervasive : pervasiv 
perversive : perversiv 
pervertible : pervertibl 
pestered : pester d 
pestle: pestl 
petit, petty: petty 
petitioned : petitiond 
petrifactive : petrifactiv 
ph : f 

phaeton: faeton 
phalansterian : falanste- 
rian 

phalanstery: falanstery 
phalanx: falanx 
phantasm: fantasm 
phantasmagoria : fantas- 
magoria. 

phantom : fantom 
pharmacy: farmacy 
pharynx: farynx 
phase : fase 
pheasant: fezant 
phenix: fenix 
phenomenal: fenomenal 
phenomenon: fenomenon 
phial, vial: fial, vial 
philander: filander 


philanthropic: filanthropic 
philanthropist: filanthro- 
pist 

philanthropy: filanthropy 
philharmonic: filharmonic 
philippic : filippic 
philologer: filologer 
philological: biological 
philologist: biologist 
philology: biology 
philomel: filomel 
philopena: blopena 
philosopher: blosofer 
philosophic : blosobc 
philosophize: filosofize 
philosophy: blosofy 
phlebotomy: flebotomy 
phlegm: flegm 
phlegmatic: flegmatic 
phlox: box 

phoenix, phenix: foenix, 
fenix 

phonetic: fonetic 
phonetist: fonetist 
phonic: fonic 
phonograph : fonograf 
phonographer: fonografer 
phonographic : fonografic 
phonography: fonografy 
phonologic: fonologic 
phonologist: fonologist 
phonology: fonology 
phonotypy: fonotypy 
phosphate: fosfate 
phosphoric: fosforic 
phosphorus: fosforus 
photograph: fotograf 
photographed : fotograft 
photographer : fotografer 
photographic: fotograbc 
photography : fotografy 
photometer: fotometer 
photometry: fotometry 
phrase: frase 
phraseology: fraseology 
phrenologist: frenologist 
phrenology: frenology 
phrensy, frenzy: frenzy 
phthisic: see tisic 
phylactery: fylactery 
physic : fysic 
physical: fysical 
physicked: fysickt 
physician : fvsician 
physicist: fysicist 
physics: fysics 
physiognomist: fysiogno- 
mist 

physiognomy: fysiognomy 
physiologic: fysiologic 
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physiologist: fysiologist 
physiology : fysiology 
phytography: fytografy 
phytology: fytology 
picked : pickt 
pickle: pickl 
pickled: pickld 
picnicked: picnickt 
pilfered; pilferd 
pill: pil 

pillowed : pillowd 
pimped: pimpt 
pimple: pimpl 
pimpled : pimp Id 
pinned : pind 
pinched: pinchl 
pinioned: piniond 
pinked ; pinkt 
pinnacle : pinnacl 
pintle: pintl 
pioneered: pioneerd 
pished: pisht 
pitch: pich 
pitched : picht 
pitcher: picher 
pitchy: pichy 
pitiable : pitiabl 
placable : placabl 
plained: plaind 
plaintiff: plaintif 
plaintive : plaintiv 
planned: pland 
planked: plankt 
plashed : plasht 
plastered : plasterd 
plausible : plausibl 
plausive : plausiv 
played: playd 
pleasant: plezant 
pleasurable: plezurabl 
pleasure: plezure 
pledged : pledgd 
pliable: pliabl 
plough : see plow 
plover: pluver 
plow: see plough 
plozved: plowd 
plowable: plowabl 
plucked: pluckt 
plugged: pltigd 
plumb : plum 
plumbed: plumd 
plumber, plummer: plum- 
mer 

plumbing, plumming: 
plumming 

plumb-line : plum-line 
plumped: plumpt 
plundered: plunderd 
poached: poacht 


poisoned: poisond 
polished: polisht 
polygraph: polygraf 
polygraphy: polygrafy 
polysyllable: polysyllabi 
pommel, pummel: pummel 
pommeled: pummeld 
pondered: ponderd 
ponderable: ponderabl 
pontiff: pontif 
poodle: poodl 
popped: popt 
porphyritic: porfyritic 
porphyry: porfyry 
portable: portabl 
portioned: portiond 
portrayed: portrayd 
positive: positiv 
possessed: possest 
possessive: possessiv 
possible: possibl 
potable: potabl 
pottle: potl 
pouched: poucht 
poured : pourd 
powdered: powderd 
practicable: practicabl 
practise: practis 
practised: practist 
pranked: prankt 
prattle: pratl 
prattled: pratld 
prattler: pratler 
prayed: prayd 
preached: preacht 
preamble: preambl 
precative: precativ 
preceptive: preceptiv 
preclusive : preclusiv 
preconceive: preconceiv 
precursive: precursiv 
predestine: predestin 
p redes ti n ed : p redesti n d 
predetermine: predeter- 
min 

predetermined: predeter - 
mind 

predicable: predicabl 
predictive: predictiv 
preened: preend 
pre-established: pre-estab- 
lisht 

preferable: preferabl 
preferred: preferd 
preligurative: prefigurativ 
prefixed : prefixt 
prehensile : prehensil 
prelusive: prelusiv 
premise, premiss: premis 
premise, v. : premize 


premised: premized 
preordained: preordaind 
. preparative : preparativ 
prepositive: prepositiv 
prepossessed: prepossest 
prerequisite: prerequisit 
prerogative: prerogativ 
prescriptive: prescriptiv 
presentable: presentabl 
preservative: preservativ 
preserve: preserv 
preserved: preservd 
pressed: prest 
presumable: presumabl 
presumptive: presumptiv 
pretense, pretence: pre¬ 
tense 

preterit, preterite: preterit 
prevailed: prevaild 
preventable : preventabl 
preventive: preventiv 
preyed: preyd 
pricked: prickt 
prickle: prickl 
primitive: primitiv 
principle: principl 
principled: principld 
prinked: prinkt 
prisoned: prisond 
pristine : pristin, -ine 
privative: privativ 
probable: probabl 
probative: probativ 
procreative: procreativ 
procurable: procurabl 
producible: producibl 
productive: productiv 
productiveness: productiv- 
ness 

professed: profest 
proffered: profferd 
profitable: profitabl 
progressed: progrest 
progressive: progressiv 
prohibitive: prohibitiv 
projectile: projectil 
prologue: prolog 
prolonged: prolongd 
promise : promis 
prom ised : fro m ist 
promotive: promotiv 
propped: propt 
propagable: propagabl 
propelled: profeld 
prophecy: profccy 
prophesy: profesy 
prophet: profet 
prophetess: profetess 
prophetic: profetic 
prophylactic: piofylactic 
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proportioned : proportiond 
proportionable : propor¬ 
tional^ 

propulsive: propulsiv 
proscriptive: proscriptiv 
prospective: prospectiv 
prosperd : prosperd 
protective: protectiv 
protractive: protractiv 
protrusive: protrusiv 
provable: provabl 
provocative : provocativ 
prowled: prozvld 
published: publisht 
puckered: puckerd 
puddle: pudl 
puddled: pudld 
puddling: pudling 
puerile: pueril, -lie 
puff: puf 
puffed: puft 
pull: pul 
pulled: puld 
pulsatile: pulsatil 
pulsative: pulsativ 
pulsed: pulst 
pulverable: pulverabl 
pumped: puziipt 
punned: pund 
punched: puncht 
punished: punisht 
punishable: punishabl 
punitive: punitiv 
purr: pur 
purred : pitrd 
purchasable: purchasabl 
purgative: purgativ 
purled : pit rid 
purline, purlin: purlin 
purloined: purloind 
purple: purpl 
purpled: purpld 
pursed: purst 
p urveyed: p u rveyd 
pushed: pusht 
putative: putativ 
putrefactive: putrefactiv 
puttered : putterd 
puzzle: puzl 
puzzled: puzld 

quacked: quackt 
quadruple: quadrupl 
quaff: quaf 
quaffed : qua ft 
quailed: quaild 
qualitative: qualitativ 
quantitative: quantitativ 
quarreled , quarrelled : 
quarrcld 


quarrelsome: quarrelsum 
quay, key: key 
quell: quel 
quelled: queld 
quenched : quencht 
queue, cue: cue 
quibble: quibl 
quibbled: qitibld 
quickened: quickend 
quiddle: quidl 
quill: quil 
quivered: quiverd 

racked: rackt 
raffle: raff 
raffled: rapid 
railed : raild 
rained: raind 
raise: raiz 
raised: raizd 
rammed: ramd 
ramble: rambl 
rambled : rambid 
ramped: rampt 
rancour, rancor: rancor 
ranked: rankt 
rankle: rankl 
rankled : ran kid 
ransacked: ransackt 
ransomed: ransomd 
rapped , rapt : rapt 
rasped: raspt 
rattle: rati 
rattled: ratld 
raveled, ravelled: raveld 
raveling, ravelling: ravel¬ 
ing 

ravened: ravend 
ravished: ravisht 
reached: reacht 
read: red 
ready: redy 
realm: relm 
reaped : reapt 
reared: reard 
reasonable: reasonabl 
reasoned: reasond 
rebelled: rebeld 
receipt: receit 
receivable: receivabl 
receive: receiv 
received : receivd 
receptive : reccptiv 
recoiled: recoild 
recover: recuver 
recovered: recuverd 
rectangle: rectangl 
reddened: reddend 
redoubt: redout 
redressive: redressiv 


reductive: reductiv 
reefed: reeft 
reeked: reekt 
reeled: reeld 
referred: referd 
reflective: reflectiv 
reflexive: reflexiv 
reformed: reformd 
reformative: reformativ 
refreshed: refresht 
refusal: refuzal 
refuse, v. : refuze 
regressive: regressiv 
rehearse: reherse 
rehearsed: reherst 
reined: reind 
rejoined : rejoind 
relapse: relaps 
relapsed: relapst 
relative: relativ 
relaxed: relaxt 
released : releast 
relieve : reliev 
relieved: relievd 
relinquished : relinquisht 
relished: relisht 
remained: re?naind 
remarkable: remarkabl 
remarked: remarkt 
remembered: rememberd 
remissible: remissibl 
remunerative: remunerate 
rendered: renderd 
renowned : renownd 
repaired: repaird 
reparable: reparabl 
reparative: reparativ 
repelled: rep eld 
replen ished : replenisht 
representative: represen- 
tativ 

repressed : represt 
reprieve: repriev 
reprieved: reprievd 
reproached: reproacht 
reproductive: reproductiv 
reptile: reptil, -ile 
republished : republisht 
repulsive : repulsiv 
requisite: requisit 
resemble: resembl 
resembled : resembld 
reserve: reserv 
reserved: reservd 
resistible: resistibl 
resolve: resolv 
resolved: resolvd 
receptive : receptiv 
respite: respit 
responsible: responsibl 
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responsive: responsiv 
restive: restiv 
restrained : restraind 
restrictive: restrictiv 
retailed: retaild 
retained: retaind 
retaliative: retaliativ 
retentive: retentiv 
retouch: retuch 
retouched : retucht 
retrenched: retrencht 
retributive: retributiv 
retrievable: retrievabl 
retrieve: retriev 
retrieved: retrievd 
retrospective: retrospectiv 
returned: returnd 
reveled\ revelled: reveld 
reveling, revelling: revel¬ 
ing 

reversed: reverst 
reversible: reversibl 
reviewed: reviewd 
revise: revize 
revolve: revolv 
revolved: revolvd 
revulsive: revulsiv 
rhyme, rime; rime 
rhymer, rimer: rimer 
ridden : ridn 
riddle : ridl 
riddled: ridld 
riffraff: rifraf 
rigged: rigd 
rigor, rigour: rigor 
rill: ril 

rime, rhyme: rime 

rimple: rimpl 

rinsed: rinst 

ripened', ripend 

ripple: ripl 

rippled: ripld 

rise, v. : rize 

risen : rizn 

risible: risibl 

risked: risk/ 

rivaled, rivalled: rivald 

riven : rivn 

rivetedrivetted: riveted 

roared: roard 

robbed: robd 

rocked: rockt 

roiled : roild 

rolled: rold 

romped: rompt 

roofed: rooft 

roomed: roomd 

rose: roze 

rotten: rotn 

rough : ruf 


roughen: rufen 
roughened: rufend 
roughen ing: rufening 
rowed: rowd 
ruff: ruf 
ruffed : ruft 
ruffle: rufl 
rundle: rundl 
rushed: rusht 
rustle: rustl 
rustled: rustld 

saber, sabre: saber 
sabered : saberd 
sacked : sackt 
saddened: saddetid 
saddle: sadl 
saddled: sadld 
sagged: sagd 
sailed: saild 
saltpetre, -peter: saltpeter 
salve : salv 
salved: salvd 
samphire: samfire 
sanative : sanativ 
sandaled: sandald 
sanguine : sanguin 
sapphire: saffire 
sardine : sardin, -ine 
sashed: sasht 
sauntered: saunterd 
savior, saviour: savior 
savor, savour: savor 
savored , savoured: savord 
scalped : scalpt 
scanned: sc and 
scarred : scard 
scarce: scarse 
scarcity: scarsity 
scarfed : scar ft 
scattered: scatterd 
scent, sent: sent 
sceptic, skeptic: skeptic 
sceptre, scepter: scepter 
sceptered, sceptred: scep- 
terd 

scholar: scolar 
scholastic: scolastic 
school: scool 
schooner: scooner 
scimitar, cimitar: cimitar 
scissors: cissors 
scoff: scof 
scoffed: scoff 
scooped : scoopt 
scorned: scornd 
scoured : scourd 
scourge: scurge 
scrabble: scrabl 
scramble: scrambl 


sera m bled : sera m bid 
scratch: scrach 
scratched : scracht 
screamed: screamd 
screeched : screecht 
screened : sere end 
screwed: screwd 
scribble: scribl 
scribbled : scribld 
scraivled: scrawld 
scrubbed: scrabd 
scuffle: scufl 
scuffled: scuffd 
scull: scul 
sculled: sculd 
sc ton med : scumd 
scurrile: scurril 
scuttle: scutl 
scuttled; scutld 
scythe, sithe: sithe 
sealed: seald 
seamed: seamd 
search: serch 
searched: sercht 
seared: seard 
seasonable: seasonabl 
seclusive: seclusiv 
secretive: secretiv 
sedative: sedativ 
seductive: seductiv 
seemed: seemd 
seesawed: seesawd 
seize : seiz 
seized: seizd 
sell: sel 
selves: selvs 
sensed : senst 
sensible: sensibl 
sensitive: sensitiv 
separable: separabl 
separative: separativ 
sepulcher, sepulchre: sep¬ 
ulcher 

sepulcher ed ’ sepulchred : 

sepulcherd 

sequestered: sequesterd 
seraph: seraf 
seraphic: serafic 
seraphim: serafim 
serve: serv 
served: servd 
serviceable: serviceabl 
servile: servil, ile 
sessile: sessil, -ile 
settle: setl 
settled : set Id 
settlement: setlment 
sewed : sewd 
sextile: sextil 
shackle: shackl 
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shackled: shackld 
shadowed: shadowd 
shall: shal 
shambles: shambls 
sharpened : sharpend 
sheared: sheard 
sheaves : sheavs 
shell : shel 
shelled: she/d 
sheltered: shclterd 
shelve : shelv, shelvs 
shelved: shelvd 
sheriff : sherif 
shingle : shingl 
sh ingled : sh ingld 
shingles : shingls 
shipped : shipt 
shirked: shirkt 
shivered: shiverd 
shocked: shockt 
shopped: shopt 
shortened: s hortend 
shove: shuv 
shoved: s/mvd 
shoving: shuving 
shovel: shuvel 
shoveled: shuveld 
showed: shoivd 
shrieked : shriekt 
shrill: shril 
shrugged: shrugd 
shuffle : shufl 
shuffled : shujld 
shuttle: shutl 
siccative: siccativ 
sickened: sicketid 
sieve: siv 
sighed: sighd 
signed: signd 
significative: significativ 
sill: sil 

silvered : si herd 
simple: simpl 
since: sinse 
single: singl 
singled: s ingld 
sipped: sipt 
siphon : sifon 
sithe, see scythe 
sizable : sizabl 
sketch : skech 
sketched: skecht 
skiff: skif 
skill : skil 
skilled : skild 
skimmed: skimd 
skinned: skitid 
skipped: skipt 
skull: skul 
skulled: skidd 


Spelling 


slacked: slackt 
slackened: slackend 
slammed: slamd 
slapped: slapt 
slaughter: slauter 
slaughtered: slauterd 
sleeve: sleev 
sleeved: sleevd 
slidden : slidri 
slipped: slipt 
slivered: sliverd 
slouched: sloucht 
slough: sluf 
sloughed: sluft 
slumbered: slumberd 
slurred: slurd 
smacked: smackt 
smashed: smasht 
smeared: smeard 
smell: smel 
smelled: smeld\ smelt 
smirked: smirkt 
smoothed: smoothd 
smuggle: smugl 
smuggled: smugld 
snaffle: snafl 
snapped: snapt 
snarled: snarld 
snatch: snach 
snatched: snacht 
sneaked: sneakt 
sneered: sneerd 
sneeze: sneez 
sneezed: sneezd 
sniff: snif 
sniffed: snift 
snivel: snivel 
sniveled ’ snivelled: sniveld 
snooze: snooz 
snoozed: stioozd 
snowed: snowd 
snubbed: snubd 
snuff: snuf 
snuffed: snuff 
snuffle : snufl 
snuffled: smtjld 
snuggle: snugl 
snuggled: snugld 
soaked: soakt 
soaped : soapl 
soared: soard 
sobbed: sobd 
sobered: soberd 
sodden : sodn 
softened: softend 
soiled: soild 
sojourn: sojurn 
sojourned: sojurnd 
sojourner: sojurner 
soldered : solderd 


soluble: solubl 
solutive: solutiv 
solve: solv 
solved: solvd 
sombre, somber: somber 
some: sum 
-some : -sum 
somebody: sumbody 
somersault, sumersault: 

sumersault 
somerset: sumerset 
somehow: sumhow 
something: sumthing 
son : sun 
sophism: sofism 
sophist: sofist 
sophisticate : sofisticate 
sophistry: sofistry 
sophomore: sofomore 
sophomoric: sofomoric 
soured: sourd 
source: sourse 
southerly: sutherly 
southern: suthern 
southron : suthron 
sovereign: soveren 
sovereignty: soverenty 
sowed: sowd 
spanned: spand 
spangle: spangl 
spangled: spangld 
spanked: spankt 
sparred: spard 
sparkle: sparkl 
sparkled: sparkld 
spattered: spatterd 
speared : speard 
specked: speckt 
speckle: speckl 
speckled: spec kid 
spectacle: spectacl 
spectacles: sped a els 
specter, spectre: specter 
spell: spel 
spelled: speld 
spewed: spewd 
sphenoid: sfenoid 
sphere: sfere 
spherical: sferical 
spherics: sferics 
spheroid: sferoid 
spherule: sferule 
sphinx: sfinx 
spill: spil 
spilled: spild , spilt 
spindle: spindl 
spindled: spindld 
spittle : spitl 
splashed: splasht 
spoiled: spoild ’ spoilt 
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sponge: spunge 
sprained: spraind 
sprawled: sprawld 
spread: spred 
spright: sprite 
sprightly : spritely 
spurred: spurd 
spumed: spurnd 
sputtered: sputterd 
squawled: squawld 
squandered: squanderd 
squeaked: squeakt 
squealed: squeald 
squeeze: squeez 
squeezed: squeezd 
stackt: stackt 
staff: staf 
stained: staind 
stalled: stalld 
sta inmered : slammerd 
stamped: stampt 
stanched: stancht 
starred: stard 
startle: startl 
startled: start Id 
starve: starv 
starved: starvd 
stayed: stayd 
stead : sted 
steadfast: stedfast 
steady: stedy 
stealth: stelth 
steamed: sieamd 
steeped: steept 
steeple: steepl 
steered: steerd 
stemmed: stemd 
stenographic: stenografic 
stenographer: stenografer 
stenography: stenografy 
stepped: stept 
sterile: steril 
steiued: stewd 
stickle : stickl 
stickled: s tic kid 
stiff: stif 

stiffened: stijffend 
still: stil 
stilled: stild 
stirred: stird 
stitch : stich 
stitched: sticht 
stocked: stockt 
stomach: stumac 
stomached : stum act 
stomachic: stumachic 
stooped: stoopt 
stopped: stopt 
stopple: stopl 
stormed: stormd 


stozved: stowd 
straddle: stradl 
straddled: sir a did 
straggle: stragl 
straggled: stragld 
strained: straind 
strangle: strangl 
strangled: strangld 
strapped: sir apt 
streaked: streakt , streak - 
ed 

strengthened: strengthend 
stretch: strech 
stretched: strecht 
stricken : strickn 
stripped: stript 
striven : strivn 
stroll: strol 
strolled: strolld y strold 
stubble: stubl 
stuff: stuf, stufs 
stuffed: stuft 
stumped: stumpt 
stuttered: stutterd 
subjective: subjectiv 
subjunctive: subjunctiv 
submissive: submissiv 
subtile: subtil 
subtle: sutl 
subtly: sutly 
subversive: subversiv 
successive: successiv 
succor, succour: succor 
succored, succoured: sue - 
cord 

succumb: succum 
succumbed: succumd 
sucked : suckt 
suckle: suckl 
stickled : sue kid 
suffered: sufferd 
suffixed: suffixt 
suffuse: suffuze 
suggestive: suggestiv 
suitable: suitabl 
sulphate: sulfate 
sulphur: sulfur 
sulphurate: sulfurate 
sulphuret: sulfuret 
sulphuric: sulfuric 
sulphurous: sulfurous 
summed: sumd 
sundered: sunderd 
superlative: superlativ 
supple: supl 
suppressed: supprest 
suppurative: suppurativ 
surcingle: surcingl 
surpassed: surpast 
surprise: surprize 


surveyed: surveyd 
swaddle: swaddl 
swagged: swagd 
szualloived: szvallowd 
swamped: swampt 
siuayed: szvayd 
sweat: swet 
szveetened : sweeiend 
swell: swel 
szvelled: szveld 
szveltered: swelterd 
swerve: swerv 
szverved: swervd 
swollen , swoln : swoln 
swooned: swoond 
sylph .• sylf 
synagogue: synagog 

tabernacle: tabernacl 
tacked: tackt 
tackle: tackl 
tackled: tackld 
tactile: tactil 
tagged: tagd 
talked: talkt 
talkative: talkativ 
tanned: land 
tangible: tangibl 
tapped: tapt 
tapered: taperd 
tarred: tard 
tariff: tarif 
tasked: taskt 
tasseled: tasseld 
tattered: tatterd 
tattle: tatl 
tattled: tatld 
taxed: taxt 
taxable: taxabl 
teachable: teachabl 
teemed: teemd 
telegraph: telegraf 
telegraphed: telegraft 
telegraphic: telegrafic 
telegraphy: telegrafy 
telephone: telefone 
telephonic: telefonic 
tell: tel 

tempered: temperd 
temple: tempi 
tenable: tenabl 
tendered: tenderd 
termed: termd 
terrible : terribl 
thanked: thankt 
thazued: thazvd 
theater, theatre: theater 
themselves : themselvs 
thence: thense 
thickened : thickend 
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thieve: thiev 
thieved: thievd 
thimble: thimbl 
thinned: thind 
thistle: thistl 
thorough : thuro 
though, tho’: tho 
th rashed : th rasht 
thread: thred 
threat: thret 
threaten : threten 
threatened: th retend 
thrill: thril 
thrilled: thrild 
throbbed: throbd 
thronged: throngd 
throttle: throtl 
tk rot tied : Ik rotld 
through, thro’: thru 
throughout: thruout 
thrummed: thrumd 
thumb: thum 
thumbed: thumd 
th it mped : th umpt 
thundered: thunderd 
th wa eked : tk wackt 
ticked: tickt 
tickle: tickl 
tickled: tic kid 
tierce: tierse 
till: til 

tillable: tillabl 
tilled: tild 
tinned: tind 
tingle: tingl 
tingled: tingld 
tinkered: tinkerd 
tinkle: tinkl 
tinkled: tinkld 
tipped , tipt: tipt 
tipple: tipi 
tippled: tipld 
tipstaff: tipstaf 
tiresome: tiresum 
tisic, see phthisic 
tittered: titterd 
tittle: titl 
toiled: toild 
toilsome: toilsum 
tolerable: tolerabl 
tolled : toild , told 
ton: tun 
tongue: tung 
tongued: tungd 
toothed: tootht 
toothache: toothake 
topple: topi 
toppled: topld 
topographer: topografer 
topography; topografy 


Spelling 


tossed, tost: tost 
tottered: totterd 
touch: tuch 
touched: tucht 
touchy: tuchy 
tough: tuf 
toughen: tufen 
toughened : tuf end 
towed: towd 
toyed: toyd 
traceable: traceabl 
tracked: trackt 
tractable: tractabl 
trafficked: traffickt 
trailed : traild 
trained: traind 
tramped: trampt 
trample: trampl 
trampled: trampld 
trance: transe 
tranquilize, tranquillise: 
tranquilize 

transferred: transferd 
tra nsfonn ed : tra ns form d 
transfuse: transfuze 
transmissive: transmissiv 
trapped : trapt 
trapanned: trap and 
traveled, travelled : traveld 
traveler, traveller: traveler 
treacherous: trecherous 
treachery: trechery 
treacle: tread 
tread: tred 
treadle: tredl 
treatise: treatis 
treasure: trezure 
treasurer: trezurer 
treasury: trezury 
treble : trebl 
tremble: trembl 
trem bled : trem bid 
trenched: trencht 
trepanned : trepand 
trespassed : trespast 
trestle : trestl, tressel 
tricked : trickt 
trickle: trickl 
trickled: trickld 
triglyph: triglyf 
trill: tril 
trilled : trild 
trimmed : trimd 
tripped: tript 
triple: tripl 
tripled: tripld 
triumph : triumf 
triumplied : triu mft 
triumphal : triumfal 
triumphant: triumfant 


trodden : trodn 
trooped: troopt 
trouble: trubl 
troubled: trubld 
troublesome : trublsum 
troublous: trublous 
trough: trof 
trucked: truckt 
truckle: truckl 
truckled : truck Id 
trumped : trumpt 
tucked: tuckt 
tugged: tugd 
tumble: tumbl 
tu mbled : tu m bid 
turned: turnd 
turtle : turtl 
twaddle: twaddl 
twanged: twangd 
tweaked : tweakt 
twelve: twelv 
twill: twil 
twilled: twild 
twinkle: twinkl 
twinkled : twin kid 
twirled: twirld 
twitch : twich 
twitched: twicht 
twitiered : tzv itterd 
typographer : typografer 
typographical: typografical 
typography: typografy 

un-: negativ prefix: see 
the simpl forms, 
uncle: unci 
unwonted: unwunted 
use. v. : uze 
usual: uzual 
uterine : uterin, -ine 

vaccine: vaccin, -ine 
valuable : valuabl 
valve: valv 
vamped: vampt 
vanished : van isht 
vanquished: vanquisht 
vapor, vapour: vapor 
vcipored, vapoured: vapord 
variable: variabl 
vegetable: vegetabl 
vegetative : vegetativ 
vehicle: vehicl 
veil: veil 
veiled: veild 
veined: veind 
veneered: veneerd 
ventricle: ventriel 
veritable: veritabl 
versed: verst 
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versicle: versicl 
vesicle; vesicl 
viewed: viewd 
vigor, vigour: vigor 
vindictive: vindictiv 
vineyard: vinyard 
visible : visibl 
vocative: vocativ 
volatile: volatil, -ile 
vouched: voncht 

wafered : waferd 
wagged: wagd 
wagered : wagerd 
waggle: wagl 
waggled: wagld 
wailed: waild 
waive: waiv 
waived: waivd 
walked: walkt 
warred : ward 
warble: warbl 
warbled: war bid 
warmed: warmd 
ivashed : washt 
watch: wach 
watched: wacht 
watered: waterd 
waxed: waxt 
weakened: weakend 
wealth : welth 
wealthy: welthy 
weaned: we and 
weapon: wepon 
weather: wether 
weathered : wetherd 
weave: weav 
webbed: webd 
weened: we end 
welcome: welcum 
welcomed: welcumd 
well: wel 
welled: weld 
were: wer 


wheeled : wheeld 
wheeze: wheez 
wheezed: wheezd 
whence: whense 
whimpered : whimperd 
whipped: whipt 
whir, whirr: whir 
whirred: whird 
whirled: whir Id 
whisked: whiskt 
wh ispered: wh isperd 
whistle: whistl 
wh is tied : wh istld 
whizzed: whizd 
whole: hole 
wholesale: holesale 
wholesome: holesum 
wholly: holely 
whooped: whoopt 
will: wil 

willed: wil Id, wild 
willful, wilful: wilful 
wimble: wimbl 
winged: wingd 
winked: winkt 
win nowed : winnowd 
wintered: winterd 
wished: wisht 
witch : wich 
witched: wicht 
withered : witherd 
withholden : withholdn 
women: wimen 
won : wun 
wonder: vvunder 
wondered : wunderd 
wonderful: wunderful 
wondrous : wundrous 
wont: wunt 
wonted: wunted 
worked: workt 
worm: wurm 
wormed: wurmd 
worry: wurry 


worse: wurse 
worship: wurship 
worshiped ,’ worshipped : 

wurshipt 
worst: wurst 
worth: wurth 
worthless: wurthless 
worthy: wurthy 
wrangle: wrangl 
wrangled: wrangld 
wrapped: wrapt 
wreaked: wreakt 
wrecked: wreckt 
wrenched: wrencht 
wrestle: wrestl 
wrestled : wrestld 
wretch: wrech 
wretched: wreched 
wriggle: wrigl 
wriggled: wrigld 
wrinkle: wrinkl 
wrinkled : wrinkld 
written : writn 

xanthine: xanthin 
xylography: xylografy 

yazuned: yawnd 
yeaned: yeand 
yearn: yern 
yearned : yernd 
yell: yel 
yelled : yeld 
yeoman : yoman 
yerked: yerkt 
young: yung 

zealot: zelot 
zealous: zelous 
zephyr: zefyr 
zincography: zincografy 
zoography: zoografy 
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SPELLING REFORM AIDS. 


SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. 


1. Spelling : Official Organ of the Spelling Reform Association; publisht quar¬ 
terly. Price, $1.00 a year; extra copies, to be givn away, 25 cents a year. 

2. Bulletins of the Spelling Reform Association, from 187610-1886; Nos. 0 — 22, 

in separate pamflets ; price, 10 cents each. The same, bound in two series: (1) Nos. o — 
r 6, 244 p., cloth; price, $1.00. (2) Nos. 17 — 22, 138 p., paper; price, 50 cents. 

No. o contains the “Proceedings of the International Convention for the Amendment of English Orthog¬ 
raphy, held at Philadelphia in 1876.*’ These Bulletins embody reports of committees, action of conven¬ 
tions, the standard alfabet and pronunciation, and much other matter of permanent interest, indispensabl 
to every activ reformer. 

3. Spelling Reform, by Professor March: Art. No. 19 from the Princeton Review, 
Jan., 1880. 22 p. Price, 5 cents. 

4. Spelling Reform : Report of the Text-book Commission of the Legislature of 

Wisconsin, made Jan. 8, 1879. 13 p. Price, 10 cents. 

5. Circular of Information of the U. S. Bureau of Education, No. 7 — 1880 : The 
Spelling Reform. 36 p.,/m', by addressing the bureau, at Washington. 

A valuabl history of the reform movement in the United States and England, with bibliografy, etc. The 
first Guvernment publication. 

6. Action of Philological Associations; with the 24 Joint Rules. 7 p., 20 cents a 
hundred. 

7. Sensible Spelling : Opinions of educators, authors, and scholars. 16 p., 80 cents 
a hundred. 

From the Hovte Jo7trnal{ N. Y.). Opinions of 120 prominent men in favor of the reform. 

8. How to Help Spelling Reform: Practical advice: What to do, and What not to 
do. 4 p., 20 cents a hundred. 

9. Spelling Reform League : Postal-size pledges for signing. Price, 10 cents a hundred. 

Very effectiv aids. When newly interested many wil sign the League pledge, agreeing to uze one of the 

graduated stages of amended spelling. Every reformer should carry these blanks for use whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offers. 

10. Applications for membership; Postal-size forms for signing. Price, ro cents a 
hundred. 

For use in securing new members. May be uzed personally, or inclozed in letters as a silent hint, giving 
every one interested the opportunity of recording his name among the supporters of the reform, whether 
he is redy to uze amended spelling or not. Every member should uze theze blanks, and thus help to in¬ 
crease the membership of the Association. 

11. Five Rules : Slips redy gumd for use on letters. Supplied to giv away at 50 cents 
a thousand ; small quantities free. 

Excellent for awakening interest. Affixt to any writing like postage stamps, they explain the new spellings, 
giv the Five Rules, and the S. R. A. address, offering ful information. Many can be induced to uze new 
spellings by giving them a supply of these slips, which gard against suspicions of careless spelling. 

12. Rubber Pad Stamps: “Simplified Spelling,” or “Amended Orthografy.” Price, 
30 cents (regular price, 50 cents). 

Self-inking, pocket, or other forms of stamps, with any wording preferd, wil be made to order at cost 
prices. Uzed insted of gumd slips; see No. 11 abuv. 

13. Envelops, Note and Letter-Heds printed with the Ten Words, Five Rules, or 
other reform matter, at price of unprinted paper of same grade. 

No. 5 to 11 (markt with a merely nominal price per hundred) ar sent singly or in tens free 
to all applicants, but it is expected that all who can afford to do so wil pay the nominal price, 
which does not ctivcr cost of paper and postage, the labor, printing, etc., being entirely free. 

Other aids ar mentiond in the bulletins and in “Spelling.” Others stil ar in prepara¬ 
tion. Address applications for documents, spelling reform stationery, slips, stamps, etc., to 
the Association’s publishers, 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 

32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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CARTER’S INKS. 

THE LATEST AND BEST. 


After years of patient research and experiment, conducted in our own laboratories by 
Chemists who stand at the head of their profession, we have succeeded in producing fluids 

that write black at first and still retain ail the fineness and fluidity 

of the pale, colorless products which the public, for want of something better, have been 
obliged to use. 


All these Fluids Write Black, Dry Black, and Stay Black. 

For Sale by Stationers in all Parts of the World. 

SOLD BY THE LIBRARY BUREAU AS THE BEST KNOWN FOR LIBRARY USE. 

See pages 46 and 47 of “Spelling” for fuller description. Circulars free. 

CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, LONDON, and AMSTERDAM. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 

JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor, 

(PUBLISHT MUNTHLY AT THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, O.) 


Contains twenty-four pages, 5^x8j^ inches, in every number, eight pages occupied by 
finely engraved Phonography, divided amungst the Coresponding, Easy Reporting, and Brief 
Reporting Styles — the latter largely in excess. The portion givn to the Reporting Style 
is keyd and annotated in the ordinary type, furnishing an invaluabl means for study and 
practice to students of the art. The matter selected is of fresh and current interest. 

The Magazine is edited by Mr. Jerome B. Howard, who for years past has been 
daily associated with Mr. Benn Pitman in the compilation of fonografic wurks and the 
revision of Mr. Pitman’s seris of text-books. It is therefore the one thing needful to 
students of the Benn Pitman System of Phonography — a periodical complement to the reg¬ 
ular books of instruction. Contributors of reputation and experience hav been engaged, and 
no means ar neglected to make the Magazine of the highest usefulness alike to the beginner 
and the expert. 

The Spelling Reform receivs due atention, every number being printed in amended 
orthografy acording to the Rules and Alfabet of the American Spelling Reform Association. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per annum. Clubs of six wil be sent at the same rate as 
five. Special inducements to teachers wil be made known on aplication. Specimen copy fre. 

“ We comend the Magazine not only to users of Phonography in any form, but also to spelling reformers 
generally, as a paper deserving of suport.”— Spelli?ig . 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Is it not folly for any writer to deny himself the comfort of the 

Most Perfect Writing Instrument Ever Devised, 

when he may get what, after a month’s trial, he would not sell, without 
replacing, for ten times its cost? 

These witnesses speak what they do know, and their testimony is sure. 
Will you not profit by their desire that others shall share the advantages ? 


Relief from the slavery of the inkstand is 
so immense, that no writer who has once 
escaped will ever go back to “ dipping; ” but 
to make a really practical Fountain Pen has 
baffled invention for half a century. Having 
used such pens as there were during the past 
30 years, and followed the successive steps, I 
may fairly claim to speak understandingly on 
the subject, and I recommend the Ideal as 
the nearest perfect, and indisputably the 
best writing implement in the world. 
Its plan is so scientific and simple that it is 
also unlikely to be ever surpassed — it is 
probably the ultimate pen.—Julius Wil¬ 
cox, Journalisty New York. 

I have been a user of fountain pens for 35 
years, having purchased nearly every style 
that has been put upon the market. I find 
the Waterman Ideal Pen the very best of them 
all. Nothing can surpass its honest ex¬ 
cellence, unless it be the cheerful determina¬ 
tion of the company to make every pen suit 
its purchaser, however exacting he may be.— 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, D. D., Elmira, 
N. Y. 

I have taken great comfort with my Ideal 
Pen.— Mrs. H. W. Beecher, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


I have traveled the whole way from a gray- 
goose quill to your Ideal pen, and there I am 
content to stay. I have stopped at every 
station on the line (quill, steel pen of every 
sort and kind, gold pen, steel stub, gold stub, 
stylographic), but after years of fairest, hard¬ 
est trial of it, I am convinced that I have 
reached in the Ideal the terminus. For easy, 
sure and satisfactory work I have never found 
anything like it, and never expect to. — Rev. 
Alex. R. Thompson, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

I have written constantly with my Ideal 
Pen, and find it admirable. It is the only 
satisfactory self-feeding pen I have ever used. 
—Kate Field, New York. 

I am more than pleased with it, it being 
the first fountain pen that I have seen that I 
could recommend.—D. S. Robinson, Supt., 
Saltsburg, Pa. 

It gives perfect satisfaction. I would take 
no amount of money for it if I could not 
replace it.—Rev. J. E. Heister, D. D., Ann- 
ville, Pa. 

Conquered by the pen, but terribly resigned. 
It completely and entirely meets my ideal.— 
E. W. Jones, M. D., Pres. Board Health, 
Taunton, Mass. 


See this page in each issue for new proofs. 

Circulars, with full description, cuts, price-lists of the many sizes and 
styles now made, and many more testimonials, free on application to 
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fyeQreel^aletydar 

->$ 1888 $-*- 


foreuepmore^ 

^)itb grander resurreotion tfian was feigned 
@f Rttila’s fleroe guns, tfie soul of Greece 
Qonquors tBe bulH of pei^sia. 

—George Eliot. 


^.rr)0i)<2j ftj© i}uir)©p©us SerlerjdeiPS fl)af at)i)ually app©ap fl)©r© \)<zls r)®i, 
uiyfil i)®^, h<zzr) ©rje Wifi} eju©fafi©i)S solely ^r®rr) arjcierjf v$rifers, arjJ y®f 
if scenes as ij[ 12} fl)©. rust) ©J rrjoJepr) life, if could, rjof h<z oi^oru^isc fl)®i) 
u^ell f© dip, Are if kuf fop a ir)®rr)or)f, ir)f© ft)© <z^ui©f©p ft)©u<2jt)i ®i)d f©elu)<zj 
af ft)<af ai)ci©i)f y$®pld, u 9 t) 0 S© J)uppy ai)d kusfl© 1 ) 0^0 beer) silcrjcod Ly 
^pirr)©, arjd ©so doopop pealifios c®ir)0 f® us 19 all ft)© diejrjify ®f l®i)ej' 

p®laod -j?©sfals ©p s©lj'C©i)fp©d S®pyafid©s, sfporjGf f© Wap fl)© Lupderj laid 

upoi} i\)<zir). 

Sptje (Bp©©!} 6al©i)dar, acc®rdii)<zjly, c©r)f®ii}S |©p ©act) day ®j* fl)o y©ap 
<a TRANSLATED PASSAGE fWn} ft)© ^©pjjS of a |^®®f ® p ^l)il®S©pl)OP ©f 0 >©ec©, 
solocfed v^ifl) ep©af car© <ar)d siff©d ©uf ©f a rrjucl) lar^or i)uir)Wp ©fi^i* 
9®lly c®ll©cf©d. ^pi)© daf© of ©act) auff)®p l)<2ts W©i) added. *^ 1 )© dosiepj is 
©rjfipoly ©po©^ ar>d cor>fair)S a Waulifully fii)isl}©d l)©ad ©j* ft)© p©pir)©s ®f 
J^paxifolos, pp®laalaly fl)© lo^oliesf l)©ad ©vW cuf 19 irjarlal©. 

]2>y c©upf©sy of ft)© ur)d©psi^i)©d ft)© f®llou$ii)ej ©r)d©ps©rr)®r)fs ar© 
sularr^iffod : 

PROFESSOR CILDERSLEEVE, 

OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

T HE Greek Calendar is not only a happy variation from the run of Calendars, but the selections 
are well made, and will serve to show how much of ancient thought is ever new. 

— B. L. Gildersleeve. 

PROFESSOR WARE, 

OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

S OME of these early utterances seem to me singularly modern, some of them curiously remote from 
modem habits of thought. But they are all produced by the clear, cool spirit of the Greeks, and 
areas refreshing and invigorating as a morning breeze.—W. R. Ware. 

PROFESSOR DAVIDSON, 

OF ORANGE, N. J. 

G VERYTHING about this Calendar is Greek, the exquisitely tinted card, with its symbolic orna¬ 
mentation, including the divine head of the Praxitelean Hermes, no less than the wise, inspiring 
lexts from the lore of ancient seers. It will prove “daily sunshine.’’— Thomas Davidson. 

Compiled and published by F. W. Peabody, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 

TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTPAID, $1.00. 

In ordinary calendar form, or bound in morocco, for permanent preservation, at same price. 
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661). Perfect Inkstand. Cut glass, steel, and pure rubber. 



LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


Description : A pouch of pure soft rubber holds the ink, a beautiful 
ebony cut-glass base protecting it from accident. A steel saucer is connected 
with the nickeld thum-screw on top, which compresses the fountain and sends 
up exactly the amount of ink wanted. On top a cube of crystal cut glass 
forms the perfect dipping cup for the pen. An air-tight rubber stopper 
completes this “ instrument of precision,” as it is justly called. 

The two essentials of a perfect inkstand ar a pen gage dipping cup and 
adjustable fountain. Most stands hav neither, but ar mere receptacles, that 
spoil, spil, or waste the ink, which must often be renewed, ruin pen points by 
too rough contact, and soil fingers, paper, desk, or carpet by their unregulated 
supply. They ar made of various materials, shapes, and decorations, atten¬ 
tion being given to these extraneous details, not to practical usefulness. A 
few patent stands hav tried to provide one or the other, but hav never suc¬ 
ceeded in both by any method not liable to get out of order and be discarded. 
Our stands hav both essentials in perfection, ar made on scientific princi¬ 
ples, and ar free from these defects. In proof of our confidence, we ofler 
them with privilege of return if not satisfactory in every respect, after a 
month’s trial. They soon save their cost by preserving both quantity and 
quality of the ink, and the points of pens from any possible injury. 

Action. — A touch of the screw sets the ink at any hight wanted in the 
cup, which connects with the fountain only by a fine duct. To close it, touch 
the screw again, and the ink sinks from the cup thru the duct into the foun¬ 
tain. The stopper fits closely the mouth of the duct. Clearly the ink is 
hermetically seald. There is no bubble of air in the fountain ; and a century 
later, if the stopper wer lifted, the ink would wel up as fresh as when seald. 
No dust or evaporation troubles the happy owner of a Peifect . In committee 
rooms, etc., where ink is wanted only now and then, these ar the only stands 
that ar always sure to yield limpid ink. 

Pen Gage Dipping Cuj). — This protects the pen from injury, and 
gives it a proper supply of ink. It is most essential to the writer’s comfort. 
With other stands steel pens ar spoiled quickly, at the annoyance of 
changing and some expense. The points of gold pens ar soon injured, and 
can never be made as good again. The most careful penman wil sometimes 
mistake and strike the point against the bottom, specially when the ink is 
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low; and only by watching the pen into the ink each time can he avoid what 
with our inkstands is impossible. The pen cannot touch the rubber. 

With ours, the pen takes exactly so much ink each time, never too much, 
never too little, the quantity being fixt with a touch when work begins. The 
writer is freed from the annoyance of constant dipping in shallow ink and 
the greater nuisance of blots dropping from a too full pen. 

Fountain. — The all important pen-gage dipping cup is impracticable 
unless there be a fountain which keeps the ink at the right hight. Perfection 
requires that the ink in the fountain be absolutely protected from air and 
dust, so that after years it is as fresh as at first. Ordinary stands, even if 
carefully corkt, wil not keep ink fresh long. It soon thickens or molds, 
then is thind, and looks like dirty water. Who has not felt the annoyance 
of trying to write from such an inkstand ? Careful writers adopt the only 
protection in throwing all away and starting afresh. Vastly more ink is 
wasted than used. The boy empties and washes the stand, and fills it afresh 
each morning, often throwing away five times as much as has been spred on 
paper. Shorthand writers hav serious difficulties. No careful penman wil 
use the old ink after exposure to air and dust. Our fountain saves all the 
annoyances and cost. The last drop of ink is used, and found as perfect in 
color and flow as the first. Count the ink wasted, the washings, fillings, and 
spillings of the common stands, and the economy of our Rubber Fountain is 
apparent. This alone gives perfect results. No other substance but rubber 
adapts itself exactly to the amount of ink, so that, from the full supply to the 
last drop, the fountain is always just full, without a bubble of air in contact 
with the ink. Thus shut away from both light and air, the ink cannot 
thicken or mold. No accident can result from freezing, for breaking or 
bursting is impossible with the elastic fountains. We warrant every fountain. 

Rubber Stoi)pers.— It is well known that ordinary caps, corks, and 
covers at best only diminish without preventing evaporation. Our stands all 
hav air-tight stoppers of pure rubber, the only perfect device for this purpose. 
No ink can be absorbd by or evaporate thru them. 

Cleaning 1 . — To clean the stand, turn the screw til the follower wil drop 
off from under the rubber fountain. Pull out the dipping cup and push out 
the fountain, which may be thrown in a basin of water and washt. Such wash¬ 
ing is needed only where the kind or color of ink is being changed. It is 
quickly done, and corrects the faults of some impure inks. 

Filling. — Simply insert the rubber tunnel accompanying each inkstand 
in the dipping cup, and pour the ink into the fountain. 

Caution. — This instrument, tho so perfect, is so simple that only one 
caution is needed. Don’t compress the rubber fountain when empty and leave 
it so. It tends to diminish its capacity. Don’t fill too often ; you wil be 
astonisht to find how little ink you actually spred on paper when there is 
absolutely no waste. We hav known people to refill our Perfect Stand each 
week, when once a month was enuf. They had been refilling old stands twice 
a week, pr oftener, and could not believe the little fountain could hold enuf 
for more than a whole week. The screw wil stop turning when the ink is 
used up ; til then the last is as good and fresh as the first. 

Improved (1SS7) model at greatly reduced prices.. 

No. 66 b, 3*4 inches, cut-glass base, $2.00; No. 66d, prest-glass base, $1.50. 

Address all orders Library Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 
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The Hammond Type Writer . 

Thie only Type Writer awarded a Gold Medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. 



Constant use does not and cannot disturb its alignment. 

The automatic hammer stroke gives absolutely uniform impressions. 

It is unsurpassed in speed, and will write over 600 characters in one minute. 
Its type wheels, comprising different styles of type, are interchangeable. 

It manifolds well. Its open carriage ends admit paper of any width. 

It is light, portable, strong, simple, and durable. 


Columbia College Library, 

New York, April 14, 1886. 

Gentlbmbh,— We have used your Type Writer for library work for nearly a year, having previously tried some 
five or six other machines. It has given us better satisfaction than anything else we have yet seen for writing 
library cards. We find the advantage of writing on a flat surface, instead of a cylinder, very great, as we do the 
ability to change almost instantly the type wheels. Sincerely, 

MELVIL DEWEY. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 

The Hammond Type Writer Co., 


Boston Office, 300 Washington Street. 


77 Nassau Street, New York. 
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W E give to everybody who purchases a REMINGTON TYPE¬ 
WRITER the privilege of returning it, unbroken, within thirty 
days, C. O. D., for full price paid, if not absolutely satisfactory in 
every respect. 


REMINGTON 
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lO 

OO 

cc 
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STANDARD TYPEWRITER 



T HIS incomparable labor-saver has been upon the market over thir¬ 
teen years, during which time improvement after improvement has 
been added ; and the machine, as at present made, is the result of the 
combined efforts of the best available inventive genius and mechanical 
skill, and no expense will be spared to sustain its reputation as UN¬ 
EQUALED for Speed, Ease of Manipulation, Durability, and 
Neat Work. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

327 Broadway, New York City. 


BRANCHES: 


PHILADELPHIA, S34 Chestnut Street. 
POSTON, 201 Washington Street. 
WASHINGTON, Le Droit Puilding. 
BALTIMORE, 9 North Charles Street. 
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THE FONETIC ALFABET: ITS ORIGIN. 

It is obvious that changes of spelling ought not to be made or 
recommended upon mere personal caprice. No change ought to be 
made or recommended except upon definit principls, firmly establisht 
and clearly exprest. This implies that no change be made except in 
accordance with a standard fonetic alfabet. Such an alfabet must be 
kept in view in deciding upon proposed changes, in order that each 
successiv change may be consistent with preceding changes and with 
the final spelling desired. 

ACTION OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

To determin such an alfabet, two reports hav been made to the 
American Philological Association. In 1876 a committee consisting 
of Prof. W: D. Whitney, of Yale College, Chairman; Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Yale College; Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard University; 
Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College; and Prof. S: S. Haldeman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, unanimously reported, and the Asso¬ 
ciation adopted, nemine contradicente , the following declaration of 
principls: 

1. The true and sole office of alfabetic writing is faithfully and intelli¬ 
gibly to represent spoken speech. So-calld “ historical ” orthografy is 
only a concession to the weakness of prejudice. 

2. The ideal of an alfabet is that every sound should hav its own 
unvarying sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound. 

3. An alfabet intended for use by a vast community need not 
attempt an exhaustiv analysis of the elements of utterance and a 
representation of the nicest varieties of articulation ; it may wel leav 
room for the unavoidabl play of individual and local pronunciation. 

4. An ideal alfabet would seek to adopt for its characters forms which 
should suggest the sounds signified, and of which the resemblances 
should in sum mesure represent the similarities of the sounds. But 
for general practical use there is no advantage in a system which aims 
to depict in detail the fysical processes of utterance. 

5. No language has ever had, or is likely to hav, a perfect alfabet; 
and in changing and amending the mode of writing of a language 
alredy long writn, regard must necessarily be had to what is practically 
possibl quite as much as to what is inherently desirabl. 
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6. To prepare the way for such a change, the first step is to break 
down, by the combined influence of enlightend scolars and of practi¬ 
cal educators, the immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the 
establisht modes of spelling almost as constituting the language, as 
having a sacred character, as in themselvs preferabl to others. All 
agitation and all definit proposals of reform ar to be welcumd so far as 
they work in this direction. 

7. An alterd orthografy wil be unavoidably offensiv to those who ar 
first calld upon to uze it; but any sensibl and consistent new system 
wil rapidly win the harty preference of the mass of writers. 

8. The Roman alfabet is so widely and firmly establisht in use 
among the leading civilized nations that it cannot be displaced ; in 
adapting it to improved use for English, the efforts of scolars should 
be directed towards its use with uniformity and in conformity with 
other nations. 

In 1877 the committee with the same unanimity reported, and the 
Association adopted, the following: — 

The attempt to prepare an English alfabet according to the principls 
laid down in the report of last year brings out the following facts: 

1. There ar 18 Roman letters which commonly represent in English 
nearly the same elementary sounds which they represented in Latin: a 
(father), b, c (k, q), d, e (m*t), /, g (go). A, i (p/ck), l, in, n, 0 (%o), p, r, 
s (so), t, u (fall). 

2. The consonant sounds represented in Latin by i and u ar now 
represented by y and w, and the sonants corresponding to f and s ar 
now represented by v and z. 

3. There ar three short vowels unknown to the early Romans which 
ar without proper representativs in English : those in fat, not , but . 

4. There ar five elementary consonants represented bydigrafs: th 
(fain), th=dh (fame, faen), sh (she), zh (a^ure), ug (si ng); to which may 
be added ch (church), g (j). 

It seems best to follow the Latin and other languages writn in 
Roman letters in the use of a singl sign for a short vowel and its long, 
distinguishing them, when great exactness is required, by a diacritical 
mark. 

The alfabet would then hav 32 letters. 

Twenty-two of these hav their common form and power as described 
abuv in statements 1 and 2. 

The three vowels in fat, not, but need new letters. Without laying 
any stress on the exact form, it is recommended to try sum modification 
of a, o , u, such as a, e, u. 

For the consonants now represented by digrafs new letters would be 
desirabl, but no particular forms ar now recommended. The following 
ar mentiond : — 

$ (then); \» (thin); J, fi (sh); 3 (zh); g (ng); 9 (ch). 

The use of these letters with only these powers and the dropping of 
silent letters wil so change the look of large numbers of words that 
they wil not be recognized at sight. It seems necessary, therefore, 
that there should be a transition period, and for that the following 
suggestions ar made: — 
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1. Transition characters may be uzecl, resembling, if possibl, two 
letters: — 


For 

a 

in 

fate, 

a 

may be 

uzed in place 

of e. 

u 

e 

a 

mete , 

e 

J U 

a u 

I. 

u 

i 

a 

fine , 

i 

u 

a u 

cii. 

u 

u 

a 

pure, 

ii 

or 4 “ 

<• u 

iu. 

a 

s 

a 

as, 

8 

a 

u u 

z. 

a 

<r 

a 

gem , 

0 

“ 

u u 

j- 

u 

C 

a 

cent, 

9 


ii ii 

s. 


2. The diagrafs now representing singl consonants may be named 
and otherwise treated as singl letters. 

3. New letters can be easiest introduced by uzing them only for the 
old letters which they resembl in form. 

4. Long words bear changes best, and vowels ar more easily changed 
than consonants, which project more abuv and below the line. Drop¬ 
ping final silent e is the easiest change. 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS IN ENGLISH. 

The first thing the Philological Association’s committee seem to hav 
proposed to themselvs is to determin the number of elementary letters, 
sounds distinguisht as simpl and significant, in the English language. 

That the sounds mentiond by them in statements 1, 2, 3, 4, namely, 
<i) a (father), b, c (k, q), d, c (m*t), /, g (go). A, i (pick), l, m, n, 0 (go), 
p, r, s (so), t, u (fall) ; (2) y, w, v, z; (3) a (fat), 0 (nat), u (bat); (4) th 
(tin n), th=dh (thine, the n), sh (she), zh (asure), ng (si ng), ch (church), 
g (j), ar really such elementary sounds, is universally admitted. Ar 
there others? It is wel known that the vowel sounds shade into each 
other like culors, and that in scientific fonology a very large number of 
these ar distinguisht. In arranging this national alfabet, proposition 
3 of the principls of 1876 is a controling principl: “An alfabet intended 
for use by a vast community need not attempt an exhaustiv analysis of 
the elements of utterance and a representation of the nicest varieties 
of articulation; it may wel leav room for the unavoidabl play of indi¬ 
vidual and local pronunciation.” In view of this it is decided to 
recognize no new elementary letters for special sounds of unaccented 
syllabls, or for what ar commonly calld long vowels, or for difthongs, 
but to treat the long syllabls as combinations of the recognized short 
elements, or modifications of them not constituting new elements. 

ROMAN TYPES PREFERD. 

What shal be the types to print the elementary characters? The 
Roman types, as far as they wil go. But they wil not go far enuf. 
The simplest concrete statement in the Report of 1876 is No. 8, on the 
Roman alfabet. It states abundant practical and historical reasons for 
the use of Roman letters. Another reason can now be drawn from 
their greater legibility, as recently establisht by the psychofysicists, 
compared with simple strokes like the stenografic characters. It 
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seems that bredth and body ar essential to easy legibility. (See inves¬ 
tigations by Dr. James M. Cat tell, of the Psychological Laboratory of 
the University of Leipzig, reported in Bulletin No. 22 of the Spelling 
Reform Association, p. 68-70.) 

Types for short vowels.— There ar three new elementary vowels. 
Beside the old a in father, is a in fat; beside 0 in obey , 0 in not; 
beside u in full , u in but. Three new types ar proposed, a, e, u. 

How shal they be assigned ? The real reason for assigning a to 
the vowel in father and a to that in fat was that the sound in fat is so 
much more frequent. Philologists, as such, would probably hav preferd 
the Anglo-Saxon a as in father and ae as in fat. But it is to be said 
also that a is like the old Greek, Italian, and German type for the a 
of father , and like our English script a ; and the German reformers uze 
it. The old type o is left for its current European sound as in no , and 
the new form © is givn to the new sound in not , as is uzual in manu¬ 
scripts and books of erly English in which the sound is distinguisht. 
For a similar reason, the old u is left for the old sound in full , and the 
new sound in but takes the new type u. 

Types for long vowels. — The elementary vowels being thus 
designated, how shal the long vowels be denoted ? According to 
fonetic principl (No. 2 in the principls of 1876), by the same types as 
their elements. The vowel sound in cat being a prolongation of the 
element in it , should be denoted by ii, or i with sum sign of prolonga¬ 
tion. A preference is exprest for I. This has the advantage of 
compactness. It is known everywhere, uzed in all dictionaries and 
spelling-books and in the periodicals treating of fonology and com- 
parativ biology. It has also a scientific advantage in not committing 
the uzer of it to any views about the precise fonetic constituents of the 
so-called long vowels. It is wel known that they differ from the 
corresponding shorts not only in length but in closeness, and often in 
ending with a vanish, which in sum dialects is difthongal. But the 
relation between the members of each of the pairs is similar, and the 
macron is to be considered the sign of that relation : i: I : : e : e: : a: a, 
etc. 

Three ways of printing the long vowels ar thus suggested : 1, dubl 

vowels; 2, difthongs ; 3, types with diacritics. 

Short: tt ask a fat e fell i fill o obey e not u full v but 

Long: jar fare e fail feel vole nor fruit fur 

Dubl vcnvel: act faar aa faar ee feel ii fiil 00 voot eo neor uu fruut uu fuu 

Difthong: au faur ae faer ei feil iy fiyl ou vout ou neur uw fruwt ue fuer 

Diacritic: ii far a far e fel I fil o vot 6 nor u frut u fur 

As a fourth, may be added new types, like Mr Pitman’s. 

The two first ar cumbrous and unfonetic. The second favors an 
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unhappy dialectic tendency in Suthern England. Mr Pitman’s letters 
would also be defectiv, if they wer not modifications of the short 
letters. They ar inferior in not being uniform modifications, like his 
own shorthand signs and the standard characters here proposed. 

Use of a diacritic .— Objection is felt by many to accented letters. 
Where there ar a number of slightly different accents with varying 
meanings, as in French, they ar undoutedly a nuisance; but 07 ie 
distinguishing mark, plain like the macron and of uniform meaning, 
does not seem open to objection. Scientific investigation has 
establisht that the line of chief legibility runs horizontally near the 
tops of the short letters on a printed page. Legibility is the first, 
second, and third point with print. It is best, then, to put our dia¬ 
critic marks at the tops of the types. Script need not be exactly the 
same as print, but may vary the forms so as to run on without lifting 
the pen if that seem best to the writer. A printer can set up one type 
as wel as another. 

Difthongs.— The proper difthongs ar also to be represented by their 
elements. These ar, according to Webster and other authorities, 
a + i = ai, as in aisle, ice. 
a -f u = au, as in out, how. 
e + i = ei, as in oil , boy. 
i + u = iu, as in music, feud. 

This fonetic writing of long vowels and difthongs makes a very con- 
siderabl change in the appearance of many words, and would be a bold 
attempt for immediate general use. This alfabet, however, makes less 
change than any other fonetic alfabet, and as an ideal to be aimd at is 
easily defended. 

Types for consonants.— There is no question that the elementary 
consonant sounds ar correctly selected; ch in church , which may be 
analyzed into tsh, and j in judge , which may be analyzed into dzh , ar, 
however, admitted. As to the types for them, all the old types hav one 
singl power givn them; but duplicates ar not ruled out. C must 
always sound as k, but the committee coud not agree to rule out k. 
We may use x as an abbreviation of cs. Six new types or digrafs 
must be uzed. The Pitman types and the national types of the Anglo- 
Saxons and Scandinavians and Slavs make the following sets : — 
Digrafs: th (//fin), th=dh (//fine) sh (she), zh (a^rure), ch {church), ng (si ng). 

Pitman J 3 j IJ 

National \> v 5 s z 

The biologists did not sec promis enuf in cither of these sets, or in 
any other, to make it wurth while to recommend them. It should be 
mentiond, perhaps, that sinse their action was taken there has been 
in English printing-houses much printing of Anglo-Saxon texts and of 
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biological discussions involving Scandinavian and Slavic words, so that 
most large establishments in England and America now hav the 
national types abuv mentiond , and all linguistic scolars ar familiar 
with them. 

Digrafs.— The preference, however, for the digrafs has a solid basis 
in economy of mental effort and of money. Many theoretical econo¬ 
mists think it would be a great saving to set up one new type insted 
of two old ones. Our spelling reformers had the digrafs connected into 
ligatures and cast as singl types. In that way they made the consonant 
system perfectly fonetic. But in practice it has been found to deform 
the page and to ad greatly to the cost and embarrassment of the new 
printing. After a certain number of boxes hav been put in the printer’s 
case, another box adds to the labor of the type-setter in mastering and 
managing his case more than enuf to balance the gain in the number 
of types he handls, while every new letter ads immensely to the cost 
of printing-house stock. This is so litl understood that it may be 
wurth while to reprint a passage from the printer’s preface to Max 
iMuller’s ‘'Outline Dictionary for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
etc.” 

“ All experience, past and present, shows us a tendency, not toward 
greater refinement by increasing the alfabetical signs, but towards 
greater simplicity by reducing them. The erliest English had two 
letters [b 5 ] distinguishing the hard and soft th; and yet, useful as 
these wer, they hav been abandond in favor of simplicity in writing. 
So with the Greek digamma, and so at this very moment with the 
French accents.” In practice a singl accented letter “ would make a 
difference in a large imprimerie of from one hundred to one thousaiid 
different additional sorts.” “ The universal adoption of the system of 
Professor Lepsius would necessitate the cutting, not of a few hun- 
dred y but of many hundreds of thousands of new sorts of type ! ” 
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THE STANDARD FONETIC ALFABET. 

The following is the standard fonetic alfabet of the Spelling Reform 
Association, as formd by the committee of the American Philological 
Association in accordance with the principls set forth in their second and 
third reports (printed in Spelling No. 3, p. 121, 122), and explaind in detail 
in the preceding articl. 


SHORT 


Form 

Name Sound , as in 

I i 

i (0 

it (it) 

E e 

e(0 

met (met) 

A a 

a (a) 

at (at) 

Q a 

a (ah ) 

ask (ask) 

O 0 

e (o) 

not (net), what (hwet) 

0 0 

0 ( oh) 

obey (obe) 

U u 

V (ff) 

but (but) 

II u 

u (00) full (ful) 


Vowels 


LONG 

Form 

Na?ne 

Sound , as in 

! 1 

\ (ee) 

pique—peak (pic) 

E e 

e (ay) 

they (dhe), veil (vel) 

A a 

a (ai\r\) 

air—ere—heir (ar) 

3 a 

a (ah) 

arm (arm ),far (far) 

0 0 

0 (awe) 

nor (nor), wall (wel) 

6 0 

0 (oh) 

no (no), holy (holi) 

U 0 

u (u[r\) burn (burn) 

U u 

11 (00) 

rule (rul), ooze (uz) 


Difthongs 




ai 

ai ai (eye, /) 

aisle= 

isle (ail) 




au 

au au (on ) 

out (out), our=hour (aur) 



01 

ei oi (of) 

oil (oi 

1), boy (bei) 




IU 

iu iu 

feud (i\\\d),few (fiu) 





Consonants 





SURD 



SONANT 

P 

P 

pi (pee) 

pet (pet) 

B 

b 

bi (bee) 

bet (bet) 

T 

t 

tl (tee) 

tip (tip) 

D 

d 

di (dee) 

dip (dip) 

CH 

ch 

chi (chee) chest (chest) 

J 

j 

je (jay) 

jest (jest) 

C (K) 

c(k) 

ci (kce) 

come (cum) 

G 

O' 

to 

gi (ghee) 

gum (gum) 

F 

f 

ef (eff) 

fat (fat), 

V 

V 

vi (vee) 

vat (vat) 

TH 

th 

eth (ith) 

thin (thin) 

DH 

dh 

dhi (thee) 

thee (dhi), 

S 

s 

es (ess) 

sown (son) 

Z 

z 

zi (zee) 

zone (zon) 

SH 

sh 

ish (isli) 

she (shi) 

ZH 

zh 

zhi (zhee) 

azure (azhur) 

H 

h 

hi (hee) 

he (hi), hat (hat) 



we (wi), wit (wit) 





W 

w 

wu (woo) 





L 

1 

el (ell) 

lo (16), ell (el) 





R 

r 

ar (ar) 

rat (rat), are (ar) 





Y 

y 

yi (yee) 

ye (yi), year (yir) 





M 

m 

em (em) 

me (mi), my (mai) 





N 

n 

en (en) 

no (no) 





NG 


ing (i>ig) 

sing (sing) 


Script forms as in common use, the forms for a, a, o o, 11 u, being distin¬ 
guished thus : — 


Cs4ct da 0(r / Ums dv- 


Besides the standard alfabet abuv set forth, there ar transition letters, as 
follows : a for e, e for i, i for ai, ii or q for iu, s for z, (j for j, g for s. (See 

p-165-) 
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FONETIC PRINT. 

The first fonetic printing of the Spelling Reform Association was in 
accordance with the third recommendation of the biologists: “New letters 
can be easiest introduced by uzing them only for the old letters which they 
resembl in form.” The following is a specimen : — 

ERLIEST TRANSITION FONETIC PRINTING, 1876. 

We are met to reform orthography, not orthoepy; we have to do with 
writing, not pronunciation. There are all sorts of English people, and 
words are pronounced in all sorts of ways. It is the work of the orthoepist 
to observe all these different ways, and to decide which is the prevailing 
pronunciation of the most cultqred, to decide which is the standard English 
pronunciation. The orthographer tells how to represent this pronunciation 
in writing. The orthoepist has many nice and difficult questions to solve. 
We enter into his labors. We take for granted that there is a standard pro¬ 
nunciation of English. We wish to see it represented by simple and reason¬ 
able alphabetic signs. — Prof. March , Address before the International Conven¬ 
tion for the amendment of English Orthografv, 1876. 

TRANSITION FONETIC PRINTING, 1S79. 

1. S. R. A. Alfabet: 32 saunda distingwidht. 

Bi the fonetic alfabet a diild ma be tot the art ov reding, not fftientli but 
wel, both in fonetic and in ordineri bucs, in fhre munfhs—*-ai, ofn in twenti 
aura ov fhuro instruedhun ;— a tasc hwich ia rarli acomplidht in fhre yera ov 
toil bi the old alfabet. H wot fathur or tedaur wil not gladli hal and urnestli 
wurc for this grat bun tu ediicashun, — this pauurful madien for the difiidhun 
ov noleg. 

2. S. R. A. Alfabet: ol the saunda distingwisht. 

Bi the fonetic alfabet a daild 111a be tot the art ov reding, not fliientli but 
wel, both in fonetic and in ordineri bucs, in fhre munfhs — ai, ofn in twenti 
aura ov fhuro instruction; — a tasc hwidi ia rarli acomplidat in flare yera ov 
toil bi the old alfabet. Hwot fathur or tedaur wil not gladli hal and urnestli 
wurc for this grat bun tu education,—this pauurful mataen for the difiitiun 
ov neleg. 

Carful atentaun ia invited tu thea spegimena ov fonetic printing. It ia 
belevd that so clos a reaemblang tu the ordineri printed pag can not be 
obtand bi eni other fonetic alfabet that haa ever bin deviad. It ia therfor les 
ofensiv tu the reder than eni other, and ma be cold the Alfabet ov lest 
Rezistang.— S. P. A. Bulletin , No. 8, Jan., 1879. 

FONETIC SPELLING, 1 888. 

The following articl is printed in complete fonetic spelling, without transi¬ 
tion letters. Proper names ar givn only in the common spelling. Long 
vowels ar markt. Short unaccented vowels, of uncertain or wavering 
quality, ar left unalterd. (See “ How to read fonetic print,” p. 173.) 
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SPELLING AND PROGRESS. 

BY PROF. F. A. MARCH, LL. D., L. H. D. 

Wi hav ohvez had speling reformerz. Dili mixstyur ov Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman, hvvich gru intu yus in dhi for sentyuriz foloing dhi Norman 
congcwest, woz at furst a despaizd and uncultivated dciialect, almost 
egzactli laik aur Pennsylvania Dutch. In dhoz long jenereshunz ov turmoil 
and straif, everibodi tokt acerding tu hiz hwim, and ecsplend himself widh 
hiz sord. Az sun az literatyur began tu bl prodiust in dhi niu spich, dhi 
othorz began tu wuri at dhi scraibz for dhar bad speling. 

“Adam .Scrivener,” sez Chaucer, “if ever it thee befalle, 

Boece or Troilus for to write new, 

Under thy long locks thou most have the scalle, 

But after my making thou write more true.” 

Dhi mixstyur ov French and Anglo-Saxon wurdz, olmost ol ov dhem 
manggld in dhi uterans, woz enuf tu giv eni scraib such disgust and con¬ 
tempt and distres, az no pur rider ov dhi Fonetic Niuz or printer ov 
fonetic manyuscript can nauadez farli aten tu. Hwen printing woz begun 
bai Caxton in 1474, it woz widh a fors ov Dutch printerz, hu set up the 
English manyuscripts az best dhe cud, after dhar Dutch fashun, widh 
meni an objurgeshun ov aur gramarles tung. But in dhi gret printing 
efisez rulz, or habits, ecwivalent tu rulz, sun began tu gro up. Mor or les 
sailent e'z mait bi yuzd tu spes aut dhi lainz, but asaid from dhis wi seldum 
faind a wurd spelt in mor dhan faiv or six diferent wez in a wel-printed buk 
ov dhi taim ov Elizabeth, and dhi number ov verieshunz gradyuali diminisht. 
Sum edishunz ov dhi English baibl wer veri carfuli spelt, and fainali Dr 
Johnson gev dhi stamp of othoriti tu dhi prevalent habits ov dhi London 
printerz, and wi araivd at a standard orthografi. Not widhaut protest, 
hauever. Dr Johnson woz no scalar and no reformer, but a literari man, 
an extrim conservativ and a vaiolent Tori. Dhar wer meni atacs on him 
in England, but dhi printerz tuk hiz said so far az speling iz consurnd, and 
sins hiz de buks Qr not printed bai dhi speling ov dhi othor, but bai dhi 
speling ov dhi printing-ofis. Thingz went sumhwot diferentli in America. 
Dhi old Tori’z nem did not recomend hiz buk on dhis said ov dhi water. 
Qur ansestorz rejoist in Horne Tooke’s expozhur ov hiz ignorans, and sum 
ov dhem thot wi had beter hav an American langgwej, az wi wer tu hav an 
American neshun. Dr Franklin and Noah Webster Gr dhi best-non promot- 
erz ov dhis muvment. Dhe fevord thuro reform ov dhi langgwej on a fonetic 
besis. Dhis woz dhi don ov saientific comun sens in dhi relm ov langgwej; 
but dhi printerz pruvd tu strong for dhem. 

Webster’z dicshunari haz, indid, in nem, supersided Johnson’z az a pop- 
yular gaid, but ecsept in dhi endingz -or and - ic , dhi leter edishunz ov Web¬ 
ster hav forgotn, or remember widh fent prez, dhi reformd spelingz bai hwich 
hi set such star, after the revolushunari ardor past, dhi literari clas turnd 
widh reniud afecshun and delait tu dhi old cuntri, dhi old horn. Ilapi woz 
hi hu gru up in a haus hwar dhar wer copiz ov Shakespeare and Milton, ov 
Addison and Locke, Pope and Dryden, and Burke and Junius. An old folio 
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ev Ben Jenson, Spenser, Chaucer, Piers Plowman, or wun ev Gervase Mark¬ 
ham’s les stetli cwertoz, widh a grandfadher’z nem on it, med a man fll az 
dho hi had blO bind in hiz venz. Dhi veri peper and bainding and dhi 
speling wer swit and venerabl tu him. Bai and bai aroz Sir Walter Scott 
and Byron, Wordsworth and Coleridge, and el dhi host ov dhat wonderful 
jenereshun. Dhi tek ov an American langgwej past awe or retaird tu dhi 
bacwudz. And hwenever scimz ev reformd speling wer brocht, az dhe wer 
nauanddhen, dhi literari clas tnk dhem az a kaind ev personal insult, and 
overhwelmd dhi refermerz widh immezhurabl reproch and inextinggwishabl 
lafter. 

Widhin dhi last fifti vlrz, hauever, a cempllt revolushun haz tekn pies in 
dhi aidialz and porpusez ev dhi scelarli clas. Dhi haiest wordz ev dhi old 
scelarz wer “cultyur” and “ biuti.” Dhe set tu mold dhemselvz intu biutiful 
caracterz. Dhe sot tu dwel widh biutiful ebjects. Dhe wer fend ev seing 
dhat biuti iz its on exscius for biing, dhat a thing ev biuti iz a jei ferever. 

Dhi haiest wurdz ev dhi niu scelarz ar “progres” and “pauer.” Niu 
truth dhe went, and niu frut everi de in dhi impruvment ev dhi stet ov man. 
Cultyur turnz from hcshun tu fact, from poetri tu saiens. Linggwistic studi 
sharz dhi spirit ev dhi ej. It haz turnd from driming over old luv storiz 
tu dhi studi ev neshuns and ev man az recorded in langgwej. Dhi filelojist 
raivalz dhi jielojist in riding dhi recerdz ev dhi res in dhi fesilz ev langgwej. 
Hi iz a historian ov dhi taimz befor histori. He givz us dhi pedigri ev 
neshunz hOz nem and pies no modern man cud ges. And he wishez tu 
du sumthing for hiz feloz, tu bar hiz part in impruving dhi cendishun ev 
dhi res, and natyurali in improving langgwej. Dhi faundeshun ev dhi saiens 
ev langgwej iz led in dhi saiens ov vocal saundz. Everi stiudent ev dhi 
modern saiens studiz foneloji. Dhi minz ev reprezenting saundz bai vizibl 
sainz dr elso part ev hiz studi, and dhi speling ev dhi English langgwej 
a nung udher things. And so dhi speling ev dhi English langgwej haz 
becum dhi eprobrium ev English scelarz. Dhi gret scelarz wer natyurali 
dhi forst tu spik aut boldli. Dhi gretest jinyus amung gramerianz, Jacob 
Grimm, but a fiu yirz ago cengratyulated dhi udher Europeans dhat dhi 
English had net med dhi discuveri dhat a hwimzical anticweted orthegrafi 
stud in dhi we ov dhi yuniversal acseptans ov dhi langgwej. Nau wl cud 
hi a volyOm widh expozishun and ebjurgeshun ev dhi unaprochabl badnes 
ev aur speling, from dhi penz ev eminent Englishmen and Americanz. . . . 

Hwail dhis mOvment wez going on amung dhi scelarz, anudher strim ev 
inHuens tuk its raiz amung tlcherz. Fiu chenjez ev dhi last sentyuri ar greter 
dhan dhoz in dhi tritment ov children. Dhi methodz ov disiplin and ev 
tiching and dhi aparetus for dhem dr el chenjd. Dhi men aparetus yOzd tu 
bl dhi rod. And dluir wer hdrdli eni buks speshali adapted tu dhi capasiti 
and nidz ev dhi yung. Dhat ebl men, gret men, shud mek a studi ev dhem, 
in\ent methodz ev instrucshun, rait buks, mek ol art and netyur tribyutari tu 
dhar enjeiment and imprOvment, iz a holli modern afar. Hapi dr dhi yuth 
ov dhi prezent jenereshun; dhe hav dhi world at dhar fit. Dhat sum we 
must bi found ov tiching riding widhaut tirz wez plen. 

Xor iz tendernes for aur children el. Wi hav cum tu recegna : z dhi rait ev 
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manhud, and sum ov us ov wumanhud, tu a vois in dhi guvernment. Wl 
trust aurselvz tu dhi masez. Dhen dhi masez must bl edyuceted. Dhe must 
lorn tu rid cwrcli and izili. Ignorans iz blciind and bad. . . . Dhi prob¬ 

lem ov illiterasi haz long bin familyar tu Americanz az wun ov dhi most 
important ov soshal saiens. It haz letli cum up fresh and firful in England. 
And it iz fuli recognciizd dhat dhi trubl lciiz in dhi irregvular and unrizonabl 
speling ev English. — Address before the American Institute of Instruction. 1878. 


HOW TO READ FONETIC PRINT. 

Fonetic print wil, of course, seem “queer” at first, as all familiar 
things in unuzual guize seem at first glance. The reader to whom 
fonetic print is new, and therefore “queer,” is reminded that the 
experience of others proves that the newness or “queerness” wears off 
with a litl use, and that newness, far from being an objection to 
reforming a thing, is the very aim of reforming it — the old being bad. 
It is not necessary that persons familiar with the ordinary spelling 
shal sit down and lern the new. They hav only to pick it up and 
read it. A few very common words, as the, that , they, is, might, etc., 
happen to suffer a considerabl change in becuming fonetic, and 
increase the initial hesitation of the reader, to whom the fonetic forms 
dhi , dhat, dhe, iz, mait , may not at onse suggest their original. But 
a litl reading wil remove the hesitation. The context wil suggest the 
right word, if it does not suggest itself, and the very frequency of 
occurrence which thrusts them at onse upon the unpractist eye soon 
makes them familiar. 

The use of fonetic spelling, making it necessary to spel as one 
pronounces, disclozes varieties of pronunciation between which one 
must make a choice. In Spelling we follow the standard dictionaries, 
as Webster. Variations arinevitabl; but when fonetic spelling cums 
into common use they wil be greatly reduced in number thru the 
tendency to conform to the majority uzage. The fonetic spelling we 
uze is conservativ; the ordinary spelling, especially in unaccented 
syllabls, being retaind where the fonetic analysis is uncertain or 
uzage wavers or conflicts. Proper names ar not changed. 

It should be borne in mind that an objection made against the 
pronunciation exhibited in a fonetic alfabet is not to be considerd an 
objection against the alfabet itself; fora fonetic alfabet can exhibit 
any pronunciation. The pronunciations exhibited in Spelling, so far 
as they differ from that preferd by the reader, differ (1) because they 
follow the dictionaries, or (2) because they reflect, unconsciously or by 
oversight, sum individual pronunciation of the writer, or else (3) because 
they ar misprints. In any case we shal be glad to explain the 
pronunciation, if it is pointed out to us. It is not our business to 
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advocate or enforce particular pronunciations, tho we may hav and 
express our preferences ; but it is our business to exhibit pronuncia¬ 
tions. The candid reader wil not be horrified or excited or grievd by 
sporadic variations or misprints. Fonetic print cannot be fairly judgd 
by singl words. It must be judge! by pages. 


A FONETIC ALFABET NEEDED IN SIMPLIFYING ENGLISH 

SPELLING. 

The declared object of the Spelling Reform Association and of the 
movement which it represents is “ the simplification of English 
orthografy.” Simplification involvs regulation, and regulation involvs 
principls of action. The Association has proposed no change in 
English spelling on mere caprice or without regard to the effect of the 
change upon other parts of the system. The history of the official 
action of the Association and of the Philological Association, narrated 
in our last issue (p. 119-130), shows how carefully each step has been 
considerd and how anxiously the leaders hav sought to select as first 
requiring change those cases which violate the existing rules and 
analogies of the language. Tho such cases ar numerous and flagrant, 
it is nevertheless true that the instances of substantial regularity and 
conformity to accepted analogies in English spelling ar far in the 
majority. Indeed, wer it not so, English spelling would not hav 
existed so long in its present form. It would be chaos ; and chaos 
changes. English spelling is not quite chaos, tho sum good men hav 
felt calld upon to say so. It does contain, however, in the great 
number of common words outrageously spelt, sumthing that has all the 
qualities of chaos except its best quality—that of change ; and this 
quality reformers seek to impart to it. 

English spelling, as it now exists, conforms in great part to certain 
great rules and analogies. These rules and analogies, if not obvious at 
first glance, discloze themselvs on careful examination. They ar not 
inherent in the spelling, but arize out of the language itself, whose rules 
and analogies make it perhaps the most wunderful growth of human 
history. It is a mighty maze ; but not, even in its spelling, without 
a plan. 

To improve, regulate, and fil out that plan, to cut off redundancies, 
to remove anomalies, to correct irregularities, is what is ment by the 
simplification of English spelling. To this end the Spelling Reform 
Association has devoted its efforts, and has sought by gradual steps 
to move toward simplicity of spelling. Spelling, indeed, if true to the 
name, is simplicity itself. It is “the representation, by visibl symbols, 
of the sounds of human speech, in the order of their articulation” 
(p. 3). In this view, and it is the correct 011c, the spelling of the words 
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usually writn head , dough, sieve, is hed, do, siv, these being the visibl 
symbols of the sounds of the words mentiond, in the order of their 
articulation. In other words, spelling is properly fonetic ; and all 
spelling not fonetic is in so far unscientific. 

It does not follow, of course, that unscientific spelling is to be sum¬ 
marily rejected. Unscientific things and doings and persons abound, 
and sum ar indispensabl. But the scientific ideal may be approacht, 
if it can never be reacht. 

We hav, then, to approach fonetic spelling. And that is the effect, 
if not the purpose, of every simplification accomplisht. Indeed, no 
reform in the spelling of a singl word can be made without a reference, 
tho it may be unconscious, to a fonetic standard. There ar sum 
spelling reformers who laboriously repudiate any fonetic purpose, who 
yet favor moderate changes, like defifiit for definite, hed for head , 
filosofy for philosophy , and the like ; but all these changes rest upon, and 
find their only justification in, a fonetic standard. He who favors 
definit for definite , hed for head , filosofy for philosophy, has in his hed 
a definit filosofy of fonetics which requires that the symbols i and c 
and fished hav certain fixt powers. The Spelling Reform Association 
recognizes this to the ful, and all the changes it has recommended 
conform, so far as they go, to its fonetic standard—the standard 
alfabet devized by the Philological Association in accordance with the 
principls set forth in its second and third reports in 1876 and 1877. 
See pp. 163, 164. 


NAMES AND ORDER OF THE LETTERS. 

Formal action by the Association has been taken upon essentials 
only. There ar many matters connected with the practical handling 
of the reform which ar purposely left to the discretion of workers. 
Our readers may like to know how the activ reformers deal with sum 
of these ; with the names of the letters, for example, their alfabetic 
order and the like. 

NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

As we retain the Roman letters in their modern forms, so we retain 
the Roman names as modified in English, making only such changes 
as uniformity demands. 

The vowels ar named by their sounds, as in Latin. As the short 
vowels never occur alone with stress, the general names of the vowels 
ar their long sounds, as in other languages : 

a (ah), a (a prolonged), e (eh, ay), i (ee), o (oh), e (awe), u (00), u (fth). 
When the short vowels ar to be named distinctivly, as in calling for 
types, it is common to call them at, et , it, ot, ut, ut. 

The Latin consonants wer named by the assistance of a vowel, 
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uzually c , put after the mutes (be, cc, dc , ge, pc, te), but before the contin¬ 
uants {ef cl, cm, en, cr, cs). The gutturals k and h wer named ka 
and ha, and x was called ix. The Greek z and y wer calld by 
their Greek names, zeta and yfsilon; that is , y psilon. The Latin 
names of the letters wer adopted unchanged, but with a few additions, 
into Anglo-Saxon, from which they hav descended thru Midi English 
(in which period the letters, with their names and powers, wer mixt 
with, and in part displaced by, those of Old French) to the present 
time, having undergon the uzual fonetic changes to which other words 
or sounds hav been subjected. By such fonetic change the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon names be, ce, dc,ge,pe , te, pronounced fonetically be, ce, de, 
ge, pe, te, that is, as uzually writn, bay, hay, day, gay,pay, tay, hav becum 
in modern English bl, si, dl, jl, pi, tl, that is, as uzually writn, bee, see, dec, 
fee, pee, tee. Of these, the names see (c) and jee (g) ar due to French 
influence. The Anglo-Saxon ce would hav becum by regular change 
modern English kee, or with assibilation chee, while Anglo-Saxon ge 
would hav becum gee {ghee), or, with palatalization, yce. The con¬ 
tinuants ef, cl, cm, en, es hav retaind their names unchanged (tho 
also spelt cjf, ell, emm, enn, ess), while er by regular change is 
now ar (compare clerk, dark, person, parson, etc.) The guttural ka 
has becum kay, while ha, which would hav regularly becum hay, took in 
Midi English the Old French name ache, which is in modern French 
ache, Spanish hachc , Italian acca , being originally the ancient ha with a 
vowel prefixt for easier utterance. From Midi English ache by regular 
change of pronunciation we hav the modern aitch. 

The name ix, by assimilation to the continuants, has becum cx, while 
zeta has becum zed (French zhlc), or, by assimilation to the mutes, zc or 
zee (French ze). The consonant^ was formerly identical with i, and had 
the same name, being called for distinction, “ i consonant.” After its 
separation it was calld in French ji (pronounced zliec), in present use 
generally jc (pronounced zhe), in conformity to the other mutes. 
Hence in English its name jay. Of the other letters added to the 
original Latin alfabet, the consonant v, in Latin identical in form with 
u, was of course calld n (originally pronounced 00), or, distinctivly, “// 
consonant.” It is now calld, in conformity with the mutes, vee 
(French vc or vc, German van). From this form came the letter 
70, originally written vv and calld “double v,” that is, “double //,” the 
distinction of form between the vowel and consonant being quite 
recent (in English about the year 1630). The Anglo-Saxon character 
for tv, a rune calld Tven, erly disappeard. The letter y is a regular 
Cerberus, “three gentlmen at onsc”: (1) As a consonant it is, as 
explaind abuv, the regular modern representativ of the Midi English 
palatal mute written y or 3 or z, being but a particular form of the 
Anglo-Saxon character for g with its palatal power. Thus, Anglo- 
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Saxon gear , Midi English 3 cr , yer , modern English jwr. (2) As a 
vowel j represents either the Midi English y, which varied regularly 
with the vowel i (which it now regularly represents when final) from 
the Anglo-Saxon i, or the different vowel y, which had originally 
the later sound of the Greek y ; that is, the sound of the French u or 
the German ii. In Anglo-Saxon these sounds began to be confuzed 
with each other, and in Midi English the confuzion became complete, 
both vowels further merging in certain situations with the consonant i 
or y. (3) The character y was also uzed in later Midi English and in 
erly printed works as a form of the Anglo-Saxon letter thorn (J>=th). 
This use survives in the archaic yc or y e , yat or y i i absurdly pronounced 
ye, yat , but in which y is simply another form of the character for th. 
The name of the letter, which, if it had cum from the Anglo-Saxon ge, 
would hav been modern yec, seems to hav arisen from the Old French 
name of u , that is, ii , which agreed in sound with the Midi English y of 
proper Anglo-Saxon origin, the French sound ii being in English 
pronounced approximately wl (that is, zvee), whence by regular change 
the modern zvye. 

Of course such names as aitch , double-yon, and zeye cannot, be 
retaind for fonic use. If these and the other irregular names ar made 
to conform to the analogy of the names of the majority, the follow¬ 
ing is the result : — 


c is calld ci or ki (kee) 
g “ gi (gkec) 

h “ hi (Jiec) 

w “ wu ( zvoo ) or wl (zvee) 

y yi iyce) 


insted of see. 

“ jee. 

“ aitch. 

“ double-yon . 
“ zvye. 


The digraf consonants ar treated as singl letters, and ar named after 
the analogy of the older letters : — 


th is 

calld 

eth (eth) or 

ith (itJi) insted of tee-aitch. 

dh 

u 

dhl (thee) 


u 

dee-ait ch. 

sh 

i ( 

ish (ish) 


a 

ess-aitch. 

zh 

u 

zhT (tehee) 


(( 

zec-aitch. 

ch 

1C 

ech (etch) or chi (dice) 

u 

see-aitch. 

ng 

a 

ing (ing) 


u 

enn-jee 


Analogy with the old continuants would suggest that sh and ng be 
named esh and eng; but reason—the soveren of spelling reform — 
here demands dissimilation, not conformation, and so ish and ing ar 
preferd, as not being liabl to confuzion with css and en, and because 
the sequences esh and eng, as in flesh , mesh, length , strength , ar very 
rare in English. 

If the convenience of fonic spelling be consulted, the lightest vowel 
sounds wil be uzed with the spirants, and their own vowels with the 
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semi-vowels; while the sound of ch=tsh is best brought out by a 
vowel following; hence in March’s A-B-C Book, ith, ish, xvu, chi . 

ORDER OF THE LETTERS. 

What should be the order of the letters in the fonetic alfabct ? 
Convenience of reference suggests the retention of the present order, 
the new letters or digrafs being put after the old ones from which 
they ar derived. The present order has the immense advantage of 
universal custom. It has a further advantage in that, being merely 
traditional and arbitrary, it is safe from any objections based on reason. 
It is quite certain that the present generation at least, with its myriads 
of dictionaries, catalogs, directories, etc., in the traditional A-B-C order, 
wil continue to nze that order; and for this reason it is desirabl that 
the fonetic scheme, tho it should hav an order of its own, should also 
be adapted to the traditional order. 

The fonetic alfabet, then, adapted to the traditional order, would 
run thus : — 

a, a, b, c, ch, d, dh, e, f, g, h, i, j, (k), 1, m, n, ng, o, o, p, (q), r, s, sh, 
t, th, u, u, v, w, (x), y, z, zh. 

But a rational order is demanded also. To determin this, it is 
necessary to study in detail the fysical processes which take place in 
the formation of each particular sound, to fix the relations of these 
processes to each other, and to choose terms which shal indicate them 
with sum degree of accuracy and definitness. In other words, a 
science of fonetics, the fysiology of speech, must be establisht. 

A classification based on the science of fonetics involvs an inter- 
relativ arrangement of the sounds upon numerous intersecting lines — 
what we may call a square arrangement. But this square arrange¬ 
ment, tho useful as presenting a view of the sounds in their manifold 
relations to each other, is not, for practical use, so convenient as the 
linear arrangement, in one or two vertical lines. The two-line arrange¬ 
ment, allowing the pairing of the short and long (“wide” and “nar¬ 
row”) vowels and of surd and sonant (“voiceless” and “voiced”) 
consonants, has been uzed by the Spelling Reform Association. The 
vowels range from the close palatal i to the close guttural a. The 
consonants follow the place-order: (1) labial,/, b ; (2) lingual, /, d, 
ch (< tsJi), j (dzh) ; (3) guttural, c, g ; (4) fricativ, spirant, / v ; (5) inter¬ 
dental, spirant, th , dh ; (6) sibilant, i-, z, sh, zh ; (7) labial, semi-vowel, 
7 V) (8) aspirate, h ; (9) the lingual, nasal, and palatal “liquids” or semi¬ 
vowels following in less scientific order, /, r, y, in, n, ng) and the 
form-order: (1) mutes (stops, checks),/, b, t, d, ch (=tsh), j (dzh ), 
c, k\ (2) continuants, spirants,/, v, th, dh) sibilants, z, sh, zh; 
aspirate, h ; liquids and semi-vowels, w , /, r, y) nasal, m, n, ng. 

The alfabet thus arranged is givn on p. 169. 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER ALFABETS. 

The alfabet of the Spelling Reform Association is the Roman alfabet 
“adapted to improved use for English/’but, having been formd in 
accordance with the principl that “the efforts of scolars should be 
directed towards its use with uniformity and in conformity with other 
nations,” it agrees very closely with the Roman alfabet as uzed by the 
other civilized nations. This is strikingly shown by the following 
table, in which the vowel letters of the improved English scheme ar 
compared with the vowel letters regularly uzed for the same sound in 
other languages, short and long being taken together, and minor 
differences being ignored. Note that the letter a in other languages 
regularly represents the sound denoted by a, and that in older use it 
had the form a, which might wel be givn for the Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Old Icelandic. Several of the English sounds ar peculiar. 
The o of uot, for example, Mr Ellis says, “is not found in the receivd 
pronunciation of any continental language.” The continental letters 
in the table ar those which each nation would uze in trying to represent 
the English. 


English 

i e 

a 

a 

e 

0 u 

u 

ai 

au 

ei 

iu 

Middle English 

i ye 

a, e 

a, aa 

0 

0,00 

u, ou 

(ai, ay) 

au 

oi 

eu, ew 

Anglo-Saxon 

i e 

ae, e 

a, a 

0 

0, 

U, 


(au) 


(iw) 

Latin 

i e 


a 


0 

u 

ai, ae 

au 

oe 

(eu) 

Italian 

i e 

a 

a 


0 

u 

(ai) 

(au) 

(oi) 

(eu) 

Spanish 

i e 


a 


0 

u 

(ai) 

(au) 

(oi) 

(eu) (iu) 

Portuguese 

i e 


e 


0 

u 

(ai) 

(au) 

(oi) 

(eu) (iu) 

French 

i e, e, e 

a 

a, a 


0, 6 , au 

eau ou, 

(ai) 

(aou) 


(i°u) 

Dutch 

i e 

e 

a 

0, aa 

0, 00 

u, oe 

aai, ij 

aauw 

ooi 

ieuw 

German 

i e 


a, aa, ah 

.. 

0,00 

u, uh 

ai, ei, ey 

au 

eu 

(iu) ju 

Old Icelandic 

i e 

e, te 

a 

0 

0 (oe) 

u 


au 


ju 

Mod. Icelandic 

i e 


a 

0 

0 

u (u) 

te 

a 


ju 

Swedish 

i e 

e, a 

a 

0, a 

0 

u 

aj 

au 

oj 

j u 

Danish 

i e 

e, a 

a 

0, aa 

0 

11 

eg, ej 

(au) 

oj 

ju 


ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 

In a previous issue (No. 2, p. 85-98) we printed statements of the 
most eminent English filologists expozing the absurdity of the so-calld 
“etymological objection ” to a reform in English spelling and of the 
notion involvd in this objection, that English spelling in its present 
conventional form presents in sum mysterious way, and preservs from 
extinction, the true etymology of English words. Among others we 
quoted the words of Professor Skeat, the author of the “ Etymological 
Dictionary.” In this case, as in others, we quoted by no means all 
the testimony availabl. But the Saturday Review , in an articl referd 
to on another page, unable to deny the weight of Professor Skeat’s 
authority, chose to insinuate that we gave his words a straind interpre- 
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tation, and that he was not, after all, an advocate of spelling reform. 
Every student of English knows that English filologists ar practically 
unanimous in declaring for a reform in English spelling; that Professor 
Skeat and his associates hav writn a great many letters and articls on 
the subject during the past ten years ; that they ar nearly all connected 
with the English and American Spelling Reform Associations, and 
that their works abound with evidence of their interest and zeal in 
behalf of spelling reform. But the Saturday Review does not know 
such things. Like other opponents of spelling reform, it cares 
litl for the facts or for the spirit of the nineteenth century. 

We might hav added, as a succinct statement of Professor Skeat’s 
views, his remark containd in a letter to Mr Pitman : “ In the interest 

of etymology alone I wish that the present spelling might be utterly 
smasht.” A more recent and more detaild expression of his views is 
containd in his new book on “The Principles of English Etymology: 
First Series,” from which we quote the following paragrafs (§§ 303, 
304). The italics ar his own: 

“ The old spelling was, in the main, very strictly etymological, because 
it was so unconsciously} In striving to be fonetic, our ancestors kept 
up the history of words, and recorded, more or less exactly, the 
changes that took place in them from time to time. But in the 
sixteenth century an entirely new idea was for the first time started, 
and probably took its rise from the revival of lerning, which introduced 
the study of Greek, and brought classical words, and with them a 
classical mode of spelling, to the frunt; a movement which was assisted 
by the fact that the spelling was all the while becuming less fonetic. 
This new idea involvd the attempt to be consciously etymological; i.e. 
to reduce the spelling of English words, as far as possibl, to an exact 
conformity in outward appearance with the Latin and Greek words 
from which they wer borrowd. But it was only possibl to do this with 
a portion of the language. It was easy to do this where words wer 
actually borrowd from those languages, as, for exampl, in the case of 
such a verb as to tolerate , which was now spelt with one l in order to 
conform it in outward appearance to the Latin tolerare. But the words 
of nativ English or Scandinavian origin wer less tractabl; for which 
reason our writers, wisely enuf, let them alone. There remaind words 
of French origin, and these sufferd considerably at the hands of the 
pedants, who wer anything but scolars as regarded Old French. For 
exampl, the Lat. dcbita had becum the Old French and Midi Eng¬ 
lish dette , by assimilation of the b to t in the contracted form deb'ta , 
precisely as it became detta in Italian. The modern French and the 
Italian hav the forms dette and detta stil. But in the sixteenth 
century the disease of so-calld “ etymological ” spelling had attackt 
the French language as wel as the English, and there was a craze 
for rendering such etymology evident to the eye . Consequently, the 


x “ Conscious attempts at etymology sumtimes produced rather queer results. Thus the 
M. E .femele was turnd into female , obviously because men fancied it must hav sum connection 
with male” 
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Old French dctte was recast in the form debtc, and the Midi 
English dette was respelt debte or debt in the same way. Hence 
we actually find in Cotgrave’s French dictionary the entry: “Debte, a 
debt.” Another word similarly treated was the Old French and Midi 
English doute; and accordingly Cotgrave givs “Double, a doubt.” 
The modern French has gon back to the original Old French spellings 
dctte and doute; but we, in our ignorance, hav retaind the b in doubt, in 
spite of the fact that we do not dare to sound it. The rackers of our 
orthografy 1 no dout trusted, and with sum reason, to the popular 
ignorance of the older and truer spelling, and the event has justified 
their expectation ; for we hav continued to insert the b in doubt and 
debt (properly dout and dct) to the present day, and there is doutless 
a large majority among us who believ such spellings to be correct. So 
easy is it for writers to be misled by paying too great a regard to 
Latin spelling, and so few there ar who ar likely to take the trubl of 
ascertaining all the historical facts. 

“ Most curious of all is the fate of the word fault. In Old French and 
Midi English it is always faute; but the sixteenth century turnd it 
into French faulte, English fault , by the insertion of /. For all that, 
the / often remaind mute, so that even as late as the time of Pope it 
was stil mute for him, as is shown by his riming it with ought (Eloisa 
to Abelard, 185 ; Essay on Man, i, 69), with thought (Essay on Criti¬ 
cism, 422 ; Moral Essays, Ep. ii, 73), and with taught (Moral Essays, 
Ep. ii, 212). 2 But the persistent presentation of the letter / to the eye 
has prevaild at last, and we now invariably sound it in English, whilst 
in French it has becum faute onse more. The object, no dout, was 
to inform us that the French faute is ultimately derived from Latin 
fallere ; but this does not seem so far beyond the scope of human intel¬ 
ligence that so much pains need hav been taken to record the dis- 
cuvery. 3 Another curious falsification is that of the Midi English 
vitallies, Old French vitallies, from Latin vietualia. The not very 
difficult discuvery of the etymology of this word was haild with such 
delite that it was at once transformd into French vietallles and English 
victuals. (See Cotgrave.) For all that, the Midi English vltailles was 
duly shortend, in the pronunciation, to vittles, precisely as Midi English 
batailles was shortend to battles; and vittles it still remains for all 
practical purposes. Swift, in his “ Polite Conversation,” has dared to 
spel it so; and our comic writers ar glad to do the same. 

“The form of the word advance records a ludicrous error in etymology. 
The older form was avance, in which the prefix a- is derived from the 
French a which aroze from the Latin ab. Unfortunately, it was 
supposed to represent the French a which aroze from the Latin cul, and 


x “‘Such rackers of our orthografy, as to speak dout , fine, when he should say doubt; 
del, when he should pronounce debt: L. L. L., v. i. Such was the opinion of the pedant 
Solofernes ; most people imagin it was tlie opinion of Shakspere ! ” 

2 [Later instances occur : 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was at fault. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village (1770), 205. — £d.\ 

3 “Similarly, the Old French and Middle English voute became French voulte in the 
sixteenth century; hense English vault. But in falcon, Midi English fiucon, the / is commonly 
ignored; we say faucon, and ought to spel it so.” 
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this Latin ad was actually introduced into the writn form, after which 
the d came to be sounded. If, then, the prefix ad- in ad-vance can be 
said to represent anything, it must be taken to represent a Latin prefix 
abd-! It would be an endless task to make a list of all the similar 
vagaries of the Tudor remodelers of our spelling, who wer doutless 
proud of their work and convinced that they wer displaying great eru¬ 
dition. Yet their method was extremely incomplete, as it was holely 
inconsistent with itself. After reducing the word tollerate to tolerate, 
they ought to hav alterd follie to folie , as the latter is the French form ; 
but this they never did. They should likewise hav alterd matter to 
mater, sinse there is only one / in the Latin materia; but this they 
never did. They had got hold of a false principle and did not attempt to 
carry it out consistently. So much the better, or our spelling would 
hav been even wurse than it is now, which is saying a great deal. 

“I believ that the stupidity of the pedantic method which I hav just 
described is very litl understood ; and that, on the contrary, most Eng¬ 
lishmen, owing to an excessiv study of the classics as compared with 
English (the history of which is neglected to an almost incredibl and 
holely shameless extent), actually sympathize with the pedants. But the 
error of their attempt wil be apparent to any who wil take the pains to 
think the matter over with a litl care. Their object was, irrespectivly 
of the sound, to render the etymology obvious, not to the car, but to 
the eye; and hense the modern system of judging of the. spelling of 
words by the eye only} There is now only one rule, a rule which is 
often carefully but foolishly conceald from lerners, viz., to go 
entirely by the look of a word, and to spel it as we hav seen it spelt in 
books. If we do this we hug ourselves in the belief that we ar spelling 
“ correctly/’ a belief which even good scolars entertain. Certainly the 
pedants put several words right, as they thought; but their knowledge 
was slight. They let the pure English and Scandinavian words alone ; 
and, as we hav seen, they mended (as they thought) the spellings of 
French words, not by comparison with Old French, which might hav 
been justified, but by comparison with Latin and Greek only ; and they 
wer frequently misled by the fancy that Latin was derived in its 
entirety from Greek. Thus they fancied that the Latin silva was 
derived from the Greek vXtj, and accordingly alterd its spelling to 
sylva. Hense, even in English, we hav to commend and immortalize 
this blunder by writing sylvan. They seem to hav had a notion that 
the Latin stilus was derived, of all things, from the Greek crrfiXo? 
(a pillar), which would be extremely inconvenient, we must suppose, 
as a writing implement; the fact being that stilus and crrfiXo? hav no 
etymological connection. This blunder we commemorate by writing 
style. We display our knowledge of Latin by often writing tyro (for 
Latin tiro) and of Greek by often writing syren (for Greek o-eiptjv). 
The notion of Grecizing words extended even to the old verbs in -ise. 
Forgetting that the majority of these wer borrowd from French verbs in 
-iser, our printers hav substituted the ending -he, merely because the 
French suffix -iser represented a Latin suffix -izare imitated from the 
Greek Nine Englishmen out of ten stil believ in the excel- 


1 “This fact is, in itself, a bitter satire on the hole system/ 
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lence of this -isc, 1 as a mark of erudition and scolarship. It is all of a 
piece with victuals and debt and doubt and fault , alredy noticed, and' 
shows how hastily false notions can be caught up, and how tenaciously 
they ar held. It is extremely amusing to see that the mending of 
spelling only extends to words of easy derivation . Thus we write 
paroxysm because it is ultimately from the Greek 7 rapogiKT/ioSj tho 
paroxism would be really better, because, as a fact, we borrowd it 
rather from the French paroxisme than directly. But we ought, by 
the same rule, to write aneurysm , if we ar to point back to the Greek 
avevpvcr/jLos. Yet the uzual spelling is aneurism , simply because the 
etymology is less obvious, and the eye remains accordingly unshockt. 
We write science because of its connection with the Latin seientia ; and 
for this reason sum writers of the seventeenth century, struck with the 
beuty to the eye of the silent c after s, admiringly copied in such words 
as scite, scituation , and scent. The etymology of the two former was, 
however, so obvious that the habit fel into disuse ; but the etymology 
of scent was less obvious, and so we write scent stil! What, again, can 
be more absurd than the final tie in the word tongue , as if it must needs 
be conformd to the French langitc? But when onse introduced, it of 
course remaind, because none but scolars of Anglo-Saxon coud know 
its etymology. It is impossibl to enumerate all the numerous .anoma¬ 
lies which the disastrous attempt to make etymology visibl has intro¬ 
duced. Yet this is the valueless system which is so much lauded by 
those who hav made no adequate study of the true history of our 
language.” 


SPELLING REFORM IN THE PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. 

BY HON. JAMES W. WALK, M.D. 

The advantage likely to accrue to the cause of spelling reform by 
the official investigation of the question has not escaped the notice of 
those who hav a better orthografy at hart; but litl has yet been 
accomplisht in that direction beyond the interest taken in the subject 
by the National Bureau of Education and the guvernment of the state 
of Connecticut. 

Eight or nine years ago Senator Allen brought the matter to the 
attention of the Pennsylvania Legislature, with a view to a thuro 
investigation of the question by a competent commission ; but, the 
then Guvernor of the commonwelth failing to cooperate in the matter, 
nothing practical came of it. 

On the 31st of March, 1887, I introduced into the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives the following concurrent resolution.— 

if Resolvd (if the Senate concur), That the Guvernor be and he is 
hereby authorized to appoint a commission consisting of six competent 
persons who shal examin as to the propriety of adopting an amended 

1 “ From a fonetic point of view, -he has much to commend it. This makes its adoption all 
the more extraordinary, for Modern English abhors any belief in the ear.” 
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orthografy of the public documents hereafter to be printed, and how 
far such amended orthografy may with propriety be adopted, and 
report thereupon to the next session of the General Assembly : Pro¬ 
vided, That such commission shal receiv no compensation for its 
serviced 

No serious opposition developt. The resolution was supported by 
Mr Wm. H. Hulick, of Northampton, and Mr Horace P. Glover, of 
Union, both of whom had, like myself, been pupils of Prof. March,, 
and, passing the House without a division, was messaged to the Senate. 
Here, much to the surprise of its promoters, it was defeated; but ten 
days after, the Senate, thru the exertions of Senator Reyburn, of 
Philadelphia, reconsiderd its action, and voted to concur with the 
lower house. 

The resolution was approved by the Guvernor of the commonwelth 
on April i6;*but the appointments provided for wer not made until 
October 24, when the Pennsylvania Commission On Amended Orthog¬ 
rafy was constituted as follows : — 

Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D., Prof, of English and of Com- 
parativ Philology in Lafayette-College, Easton, Pa., Chairman. 

Thomas Chase, Ex-President of Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Henry L. Wayland, D.D., Editor of the National Baptist , 1420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

James W. Walk, A.M., M.U., Member of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representativs, No. 748 North 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arthur Biddle, A.M., 208 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel A. Boyle, A.M., Private Secretary to the Guvernor of 
Pennsylvania, Executiv Department, Harrisburg, Pa., Secretary. 

The first three names upon this list need, I presume, no introduction 
to the readers of Spelling. Their presence upon the commission 
insures its looking at the question from the vantage ground of expert 
knowledge. Messrs Biddle and Boyle, tho less known in connection 
with the movement for reform, bring to the service of the commission 
extended culture, the acumen of legal training, and an experience of 
public affairs, which wil be most valuabl in guiding its recommenda¬ 
tions; for it must consider, not only what is desirabl, but what is 
practically possibl. 

The commission has before it sumthing more than a year for the 
accomplishing of its task, as in Pennsylvania the Legislature meets 
biennially; and, from the ernestness manifested by its members, it is 
not unreasonabl to expect that its labors may lead to gratifying results. 

The commission has held a meeting for organization, and is now 
engaged in the prosecution of its work. Public hearings wil be held 
and a ful report presented to the next Legislature. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE S.R.A. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the S.R.A. was held in the library 
of the University of Vermont, July 15, 1887. No effort was made to 
secure a large attendance, there being no business of immediate 
importance and the place of meeting being remote from most mem¬ 
bers. The reports of the executiv officers, of which summaries ar 
here printed, wer red. The question of changing the term of officers 
to agree with the calendar year was deferd. The present officers wer 
reelected. It was agreed that the main efforts of the Association 
should be devoted mainly to promoting the circulation of Spelling. 
The next meeting was appointed for Thursday, Dec. 29, 1887, at 8.00 
p.m., at Columbia College, New York. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

I hav to report litl that has not appeard in our Bulletins and in the 
two numbers of Spelling alredy issued. As I review the year, I am 
confident that it has been one of gratifying progress. There has been 
no revolution, nor was any expected, but on all sides there is a growing 
respect for our work and a growing number willing to giv their names 
in favor of it. Names ar being added all the while, tho much more 
slowly than would be the case if each member did his duty, to our 
S.R. Leag. 

The great step of the year is the final establishment of the quarterly 
magazine devoted to our interests. Its reception has been most 
gratifying, and no one can look over the two numbers printed, and not 
concede a powerful influence from circulating 4,000 copies each 
quarter. We hav begun with that number, but hope to carry it to 
5,000 and later to 10,000 copies. This means that every member must 
bear his duty in mind, and send us names of those interested, if he 
cannot send their subscriptions. We mean that all such shal read 
Spelling ; and if they read it we ar confident that sooner or later they 
wil wish to pay for it, and enable us to circulate it more widely. 

The Library Bureau generously givs its publishing facilities to us, 
thus maintaining the traditions of its office as a spelling reform center. 

We shal complete vol. 1 with the year, and hereafter our year for 
both Association and magazine wil correspond with the calendar. The 
obvious convenience of such a course leads me to recommend that the 
present board of officers be continued till the December meeting, and 
that hereafter the annual election be at that meeting, so that the term 
of service shall correspond with the fiscal year. 

If the members coud read all the letters and papers that ar sent to 
me during the year, they would feel abundantly encuraged to go on 
with the good work. The lever with which we never cease to pry had 
at first its long arm on the other side. That arm has constantly 
grown shorter, and ours as constantly longer. The progress is not 
electric in swiftness, but it has cum to hav almost the certainty of the 
ertb’s revolution in its orbit. Our enemies, even while they oppose 
the simplification of spelling, ar beginning to speak of it as “ inevi- 
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tabl.” Of the final result there is no dout. The lever purchase keeps 
growing in our favor. We hav only to keep prying. 

Melvil Dewey, Secretary . 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

I hav continued to receiv, and answerd by letter and documents, 
many requests for information on spelling reform from members and 
others. I hav, besides, corresponded with persons interested abroad, 
with results which wil more fully appear hereafter. For correspond- 
ence in regard to Spelling, reference is made to the report of the 
Publication Committee. For my own convenience, and as a slight 
contribution to the cause, I hav kept and renderd no account of 
postage or other expenses since I resignd the office of Tresurer, 
following in this what has been, I believ, the uniform practice of our 
distinguisht President. 

Charles P. G. Scott, Corresponding Secretary . 

REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

We hav prepared and publisht various convenient cards, blanks, 
and letter-heds for use of the officers and members, and for spreding 
the information of the reform. As the funds increase, we hope to 
scatter such means of information by the ten thousand where now we 
uze a hundred. 

Our principal work has been in connection with Spelling, which 
we wil let speak for itself. The two numbers issued and the two 
which wil complete the first volume wil, we hope, convince our mem¬ 
bers and the public that this magazine is wurthy of support. The 
committee does not ask for support. They wil take care of the 
editorial interests of the periodical, if the members and others wil 
back up the Tresurer. The Tresurer is the most important officer 
of the Association. If he is properly sustaind, the rest is compara- 
tivly easy. 

The committee wil be glad to consider and to uze, if suitabl, any 
matter, original or selected, bearing upon subjects within the scope of 
Spelling, as givn in No. i. Items of news ar particularly desired, 
and expressions of personal opinion ar invited. 

C. P. G. Scott, 

Melvil Dewey, 

F. A. March, 

Publication Committee. 

report of the tresurer. 

The report cuvers the period from Sept. 30, 1886, when the preced¬ 
ing Tresurer dozed his accounts and turnd over the books and the 
balance in his hands to the present Tresurer, as publisht in a circular 
sent to the members in Jan. 1887. The period cuverd by the annual 
dues has changed so as to terminate with calendar year. Bils hav been 
sent out for the period ending with Dec. 31, 1886. The next bils wil 
be for the ful year 1887. 

The following gifts hav been receivd since the last meeting, and ar 
gratefully acknowledged : From Benjamin Douglass, of Chicago, $25 
(besides $25 for a life-membership) ; from Jerome B. Howard, of 
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Cincinnati, $5; from C. A. Wheelock, of Uxbridge, Mass., $3; from 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, $3. Other members hav assisted 
by paying clues for several years in advance. 

A statement in detail of all receits and expenditures, showing a 
balance in my hands, July 9, 1887, of $47.13, is annext to the report.... 

Charles E. Sprague, Trrsurer. 

The report and account wer referd to the Finance Committee for 
audit. 


WINTER MEETING. 

The winter meeting of the Spelling Reform Association was held in 
the Columbia College Library, New York, Dec. 29, 1887, at 8 p.m. 
The Secretary and the Corresponding Secretary presented reports 
of progress in their departments. The main business was the consider¬ 
ation of a report from the Library Bureau of the financial condition of 
Spelling. The report was referd to the Executiv and Finance 
committees. Owing to the absence of the Tresurer no statement of 
the amount of the expected deficit coud be made, but it appeard 
probabl that, with the garantees alredy subscribed, it wil be about $300 
for the year of four numbers, as much of vol. 1 has been plated 
and as 16,000 copies wil be paid for. This being quite as encuraging a 
showing as was expected, it was resolvd to continue the periodical 
another year, at the risk, as before, of the Publication Committee. The 
appeal to the members and other reformers which is about to be 
issued by the Finance Committee wil, it is hoped, enable the com¬ 
mittee to complete the second year, by which time the magazine wil 
perhaps pay expenses. It rests entirely with the frends of spelling 
reform whether this periodical, which they hav pronounced, many of 
them, to be wel begun, shal be wel continued or wel buried. The 
Executiv and Publication committees stand redy, with pen and sword 
at one hand, with shovel and shroud at the other, to act as editors and 
champions, or as sextons, as their services may be needed. 

The next meeting wil be held at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., 
Thursday, July 12, 1888, at 4 p.m. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND CONGRESS. 

The International Shorthand Congress, held in London in September 
in celebration of the “jubilee” of fonografy, was largely attended, and 
an elaborate program of addresses and papers was carried out. The 
proceedings on September 28 wer of special interest. Dr J. H. Glad¬ 
stone, the President of the English Spelling Reform Association, 
occupied the chair, and spoke of fonografy in its relation to the English 
alfabet. Mr Isaac Pitman, who was naturally a central figure in the 
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celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the system with 
which his name is identified, red a paper on “ Spelling Reform and 
How to Get it.” It was followd by a general discussion. Mr J. B. 
Rundell said that Mr Pitman had, as a practical step, advocated the 
adoption of the American Five Rules. In this he thuroly agreed. 
It was only the first step that cost. That gaind, the rest would follow. 
To spel “ philosopher ” filosofer, and hav, giv, and liv without the 
might be accepted, as tokens of one’s ernestness and desire to see 
further improvements made. 

Remarks wer also made by Mr T. A. Reed and others. Mr W. Storr 
and Mr Maxton agreed in thinking that the public elementary scools ar 
the place where the spelling reform should be begun and carried out, 
thru the teaching, as facts, of the vocal sounds. Mr Theodore Wright 
said the matter ought to be taken up by the universities and the higher 
scools. He believd that if they began at the top it would very rapidly 
speed down. Mr J. B. Lawson said that the spelling reform ought to 
be a labor of luv with fonografers. Dr Gladstone dozed the discussion. 
All the English filologists, he said, ar in favor of a spelling reform, and 
more strongly so than any other class of the community. What does 
a person mean by etymology ? It means, he supposed, what a word 
was at sum period of its past history. But surely it is more interesting 
to know what is the hole history of a word. The present spelling givs 
us sum information here and there, as the form of a word at sum period 
of its past history, we do not know when ; but the means which we 
employ now for expressing our speech destroy all hope of getting the 
fair history of a word, and how it changed gradually. It is on that 
account that the filologists wer so angry, so to say, at the unfonetic 
way of writing English, because it destroys all chance of their having 
a history of English words. There is a sentiment — a very respectabl 
sentiment, indeed — in favor of the present spelling, and we should not 
go against that sentiment too strongly. Our present spelling is fixt by 
authority. It is establisht by Guvernment,; not only the public opin¬ 
ion, but the Civil-Service examiners and the Education department hav 
fixt on a certain spelling which must be followd by every one who is 
to hav success in life. We hav to-fight this great difficulty. How ar 
we to do it ? One way is by introducing small changes. Others pro¬ 
pose that changes shal be introduced in scools, and fonetics taught 
there. The most hopeful way of getting the great spelling reform 
which we wish is by means of a good system of spelling English, which 
shal be uzed concurrently with the present system, at least for a gener¬ 
ation or two. Such an alternativ system, commonly uzed, would in 
time displace the old-fashiond spelling. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of members of this Association and of others interested 
in spelling reform was held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, July 
14, 1887. Prof. H. H. Freer, of Cornell College, Iowa, was made 
Chairman and George D. Broomed, of Chicago, Secretary. Remarks 
wer made by Prof. Freer, Mr Broomed, Dr Samuel Willard, principal 
of the Willard School of Chicago, Mr Jerome B. Howard, of Cin¬ 
cinnati, editor of the Phonographic Magazine, and others, setting forth 
the claims of spelling reform and the advance it has made during the 
last ten years, as shown by the action taken by the philological 
associations, the spelling reform associations, and other bodies in 
cooperation with them, and by the present attitude of the more 
enlightend portion of the press. A resolution was adopted favoring 
the submission of the question to the National Educational Conven¬ 
tion, and a committee consisting of Prof. PI. H. Freer and O. C. 
Blackmer was appointed for that purpose. 


THE PRESS. 

The first three numbers of Spelling wer sent as issued to nearly 
all the principal papefs in the United States and Canada, and to many 
papers in England. Many of them hav noticed the magazine, most of 
them favorably. The wel-known power of an unuzual dress, either of 
words or of persons, to tickl the humor of unreflecting minds, has been 
again manifested, and the improved spellings like definit and hed and 
cum, which appear in Spelling, hav been a godsend to the flagging 
wit of sum of the paragrafers, who ar glad enuf to turn from the long- 
suffering mule, the time-honord object of the jokes of his professional 
brethren of the press, and to crack their litl whips at the new spelling. 
“ Here we ar again,” they cry, and they gambol about the ring, and 
ar happy; and we look on from the seats and ar happy too. 

But the hilarities of the ring ar sumtimes labord, and the antics of 
the pantaloon may excite compassion rather than lafter. Here is the 
Saturday Review, for exampl, whose funny man would taste the whip 
at any Shakesperian feast. He tries to giv sum sauce to his wit by 
feats of spelling; and we reprint that part of his performance in which 
he givs a fonetic representation of his own pronunciation. Many of 
our readers wil be interested and surprised to see how an unsofisticated 
innocent of gentlemanlike Tory traditions really pronounces in London. 

“CONDEMD AGAIN. 

“It is a common observashon of thoas who conduct jurnals that wen 
the hollidays begin the grate spelling kwestshon [How can any rceson- 
abl peepl ryt it, as if it wer kwesteeon ?] cums to the frunt. In this as 
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in uther matters the nobl American nashon is far ahed of us sluggish 
foak ; and the Sun of Fonetic Spelling has long shynd from the West, 
not from the effeet Eest. We hav receeved a preshus pamflet from 
that kwarter, in which “English spelling condemd again” is ownly 
wun of severl remarkabl collekshons of deliverances on the subject. 
Doctor Hadly, Doctor Sase (for y shood the beneficent influences of 
reform stop short at wot ar injuriously calld common names?), Doctor 
Miller, or Mieller (hoo unwisely spells his revered name with an unin- 
tclligibl syn, thus — ii), Doctor Witny, and many uthers, including the 
Superintendent of the Eaton public scools, hav determind that the 
senseles custom of obeying custom shall dy ; and the Literary Burow 
of Boston publishes their nobl efforts. They begin with a very elo- 
kwent (for it is enuf to point out that, if a man uzes the form eloquent 
he must pronounss e-lock-yew-ent) apostroffy. * * * 

“It is followd by a sad sketch of the other side of the pickcher (for 
hoo but a fop ses pictewer?) The monster Spelling, hoo tortewers 
yung and old, nativ and foren, wen they try to tast the beuty of the 
English tung, receevs just abuse from menny distingwisht persons. 
Professor Ballantyn compairs him to “ racks [rax — shewerly ?] and 
thum-screws,” and is kwyt roth with him. “ If,” ses the Professor, 
“ Paleotherium be correct, why must the word be so writn that paleo- 
therium suggests itself as redily ? ” Professor Ballantyn is professor of 
Hebrew, and it is undeniabl that some Hebrews didnt no Greek. 
Otherwyz we myt hav suggested that the “a ” in 7 raXaios used to hav 
a habit of being shoart (witch it is necessary to spell thus, in order to 
distingwish it from wurds like “ word ”). Doctor Hadly is a littl 
kynder, and thinx English spelling not kwyt so bad as Chinees. But 
he is kwyt shewer that it is bad enuf. “ How much plesanter,” ses he, 
“ to be playing ball or ranging thru the woods than to be lerning this 
detestabl spelling ! ” Y yes, Professor; but shewerly that considera- 
shon wil make rather shoart wurk with colledges ? There ar very few 
studdys than witch ranging thru the woods (espeshally with anyss yung 
geerl) is not plesanter to idl yuth. We feer the Professor is in danger 
of fynding himself up a tree, and sitting on a condemd branch—a 
branch condemd by himself. Then there is the lerned Deputy-Professor 
Sase, faithful deputy to Professor Miller or Mieller (for so the ryms of 
the poets show that the name shood be spelt), who thinx that English 
spelling aut to be reformd becos the Tibetans spell “dbus” and pro¬ 
nounss “ u.” . . . 

“Now the comment witch we hav to make on this is breef. How 
kind of Professor Miller or Mieller to throw the historical continuity of 
the English language over! How much he must feel it! . 

“After all, as wos [“was” ryms to “as”] wunss remarkd to his 
grandson by an oald man in rood but forcibl langwidg, ‘ Let thoas hoo 
hav no literatewer of their oan wurth speeking of, or hoo hav as forren- 
ers no interest in the literatewer they ar discussing, propoas to cut and 
carv it about as they plees. Yoo and I, my boy, ar Englishmen, hoo 
hav receevd the English langwidg as our inheritanss, and by the Lord 
Harry we ’ll keep it! ’ Wot a rood and coarss oald man ! ”— Saturday 
Review , Oct. 1, 1887, p. 446. 
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Shortly after reading this delightful effort we wer paind to read in 
a newspaper the following il-natured paragraf: — 

Of the Saturday Review , whose editor, Mr Beresford Hope, recently 
died, the Pall Mall Gazette remarks with a bald literalness almost, if 
not quite, malicious : “ That once famous periodical has been now for 

years steadily going down hil. In its heyday its circulation is believd 
to have approacht 15,000. It is now nearer 5,000 than 10,000. Various 
reasons are givn for this decline, which is, however, chiefly set down to 
the editorship of Mr Walter Pollock, whose special gifts lie rather in 
the direction of the theater than of literature or politics. But what¬ 
ever may be the cause, the Saturday has undoutedly much deteriorated 
sinse the days when Thackeray feard and John Bright detested it.” 

I11 contrast with the medieval Saturday Review is the modern 
London Academy . Including among its contributors many of the 
eminent promoters of English lerning, it has long been in sympathy 
with the movement for the reform of English spelling, and many of the 
best art ids on the subject hav appeard in its columns. Only recently 
(Dec. 24, 1887), in reviewing Prof. Skeat’s work on the Principles of 
English Etymology, of which we giv extracts in this number, it says: 

“ Perhaps the most practically valuabl part of the book is the protest 
against our modern (un-fonetic) mode of spelling, and especially 
against the extraordinary view, derived, it seems, from Archbishop 
Trench, that it is the etymologist, of all people in the world, who objects 
to spelling reform. If printing had been invented two thousand years 
ago, we should know very litl about etymology. What we want to know 
is how people actually do pronounce their words, not how the printers 
think proper to spel them for us.” 

The following announcement has appeard during the past year in 
the newspapers of Grinnell, la.: — 

“Improved Spelling. 

Gran it. 

Definit, Definitly, Definitness. 

Indefinit, Indefinitly, Indefinitness. 

Infinit, Infinitly, Infinitness. 

Respit, Respitless. 

Hypocrit. 

Favorit. 

Requisit. 

Prerequisit. 

Perquisit. 

Exquisit, Exquisitly, Exquisitness. 

COMPOSIT. 

Apposit, Appositly, Appositness. 

Opposit, Oppositly, Oppositness. 

The above spellings will be used in this office for the year beginning 
January 1st, 1887.” 
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The Educational Reviciv is a new monthly “devoted to advanced 
methods of educations and general culture,” and intended “for the 
Atlantic provinces of Canada.” It is publisht at St. John’s, N. B. 
The editor for Nova Scotia is Prof. A. H. McKay, of Pictou, a member 
of the Spelling Reform Association. Among the advanced methods 
which the Reviciv wil advocate is to be counted the advanced method 
of spelling. 

The Phonographic Magazine of Cincinnati wel keeps up its erly 
promis. It is wel edited and wel printed, and is not only one of the 
best shorthand jurnals, but also one of the best organs of spelling 
reform in any cuntry. We advize those interested in these subjects 
not to read a sampl number unless they wish to becum regular 
subscribers. They wil be unwilling to miss it after recognizing its 
wurth. 


NOTES. 

The one advantage of having from three to six or ten or twenty 
signs for each sound has at length been discuverd. If the type-founder 
fails to deliver type for a particular letter, you can uze almost any 
other type for the same sound, without departing from English 
analogies. This is shown by the following breez from the Rocky 
Mountains : — 

“the type-phounder’s phault. 

“ We begin the publication ov the Roccay Mountain Cyclone with 
some phew diphphiculties in the way. The type phounders phrom 
whom we bought our outphit phor this printing-ophphice phailed to 
supply us with any ephs or cays, and it will be phour or phive weex 
bephore we can get any. The mistaque was not phound out till a day 
or two ago. We have ordered the missing letters, and will have to 
get along without them till they come. We don’t lique the loox ov 
this variety ov spelling any better than our readers, but mistax will 
happen in the best-regulated phamilies, and iph the ph’s and c’s and 
x’s and q’s hold out we shall ceep (sound the c hard) the Cyclone 
whirling aphter a phashion till the sorts arrive. It is no joque to us — 
it’s a serious aphphair.” 

Dr Widmann, the Shakspere translator, who is the editor of the 
Bund of Berne, complains of the “Babylonian confusion” of English 
spelling, and tells a story of the once famous violin player Abel as an 
illustration. He had an engagement in London, and printed his name 
on his visiting card “Abel.” He found that everybody in England 
insisted upon calling him “Ebel.” So he had a new set of cards 
printed, on which he put himself down as “Ebel.” He then discovered, 
to his surprise, that the English called him “Ibel.” In order to bring 
his surname as printed and spoken into uniformity' with what he 
thought to be the law of the English language, he next called himself 
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“Ibel.” “ What do you suppose,” he wrote to a friend, “I have now 
become? In this part of the world everybody calls me ‘Mr Eibel’ I 
have already been during my tour through England Abel, Ebel, Ibel, 
Eibel. Hoi's dev Deibel! ” —New York Evening Post. 

One of the characters in the departments here is Mr. F-, of 

Indiana, a protege of Senator Voorhees, who is chiefly famous for his 
inability to spell correctly. When he applied for his place, Secretary 
Lamar looked over his papers and exclaimd : — 

“Voorhees, this man can’t spell the simplest words; he isn’t fit for 
a place.” 

“ If you are going to draw the line on spelling,” replied the Senator 
form Indiana, “you will disbar nine tenths of the Democrats in the 

cuntry from holding office. F-is competent to fill the place he 

wants, and you will find it out if you wil giv him a trial.” 

He was givn a trial, and has proved as good as Voorhees’ word. — 
Washington Correspondence. 

t 

A litl boy at a village scool had writn the word psalm in his copy¬ 
book, and accidentally blotted out the initial p with his sleev. His 
litl sister sitting at his side burst into tears over the disaster; but the 
spelling reformer defiantly exclaimd: “What if I did leav him out? 
He didn’t spel nothing, and what was the good of him?”— Educa¬ 
tional Review. 

Good boy. Our ancestors spelt and pronounced the word sealm 
and later saint centuries ago. The p was tuckt on afterwards, tho not 
pronounced, in imitation of the Latin psalmus , -in which it was pro¬ 
nounced. 

Three fools went to see in a yacht, 

And each was a desperate sacht; 

In a squall they said, “Come, 

We ’ll have some more rome,” 

And accordingly all went to pacht. 

— Phonetic Journal. 

Spelling, vol. 1 for 1887, fully indext and handsumly bound, can be 
had of the publishers for $1.50, postpaid. Subscribers who wil giv 
azvay their unbound numbers to advance the reform wil be supplied 
with a bound copy for only 50 cents. We want to hav Spelling 
circulated and red. 
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SPELLING REFORM AIDS. 


SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. 


1. Spelling: Official Organ of the Spelling Reform Association; publisht quar¬ 
terly. Price, $1.00 a year ; extra copies, to be givn away, 25 cents a year. 

2. Bulletins of the Spelling Reform Association, from 1876 to* 1886; Nos. o—22, 

in separate pamflets; price, 10 cents each. The same, bound in two series: (1) Nos. o — 
16, 244 p., cloth ; price, $1.00. (2) Nos. 17—22, 13S p., paper; price, 50 cents. 

No. o contains the “ Proceedings of the International Convention for the Amendment of English Orthog¬ 
raphy, held at Philadelphia in 1876.” These Rulietins embody reports of committees, action of conven¬ 
tions, the standard alfabet and pronunciation, and much other matter of permanent interest, indispensabl 
to every activ reformer. 

3. Spelling Reform, by Professor March: Art. No. 19 from the Princeton Review , 
Jan., 1SS0. 22 p. Price, 5 cents. 

4. Spelling Reform : Report of the Text-book Commission of the Legislature of 
Wisconsin, made Jan. S, 1879. 13 p. Price, 10 cents. 

5. Circular of Information of the U. S. Bureau of Education, No. 7 —1880 : The 
Spelling Reform. 36 p.,free , by addressing the Bureau, at Washington. 

A valuabl history of the reform movement in the United States and England, with bibliografy, etc. The 
first Guvernment publication. 

6. Action of Philological Associations; with the 24 Joint Rules. 7 p., 20 cents a 
hundred. 

7. Sensible Spelling : Opinions of educators, authors, and scholars. 16 p., 80 cents 
a hundred. 

From the Home Journal (N. Y.). Opinions of 120 prominent men in favor of the reform. 

8. How to Help Spelling Reform: Practical advice: IVhat to do , and IVhat not to 
do. 4 p., 20 cents a hundred. 

9. Spelling Reform League : Postal-size pledges for signing. Price, 10 cents a hundred. 

Very effectiv aids. When newly interested many wil sign the League pledge, agreeing to uze one of the 

graduated stages of amended spelling. Every reformer should carry these blanks for use whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offers.. 

10. Applications for membership; Postal-size forms for signing. Price, 10 cents a 
hundred. 

For use in securing new members. May be uzed personally, or inclozed in letters as a silent hint, giving 
everyone interested the opportunity of recording his name among the supporters of the reform, whether 
he is redy to uze amended spelling or not. Every member should uze theze blanks, and thus help to in¬ 
crease the membership of the Association. 

11. Five Rules: Slips redy gumd for use on letters. Supplied to giv away at 50 cents 
a thousand; small quantities free. 

Excellent for awakening interest. Affixt to any writing like postage stamps, they explain the new spellings, 
giv the Five Rules, and the S. R. A. address, offering ful information. Many can be induced to uze new 
spellings by giving them a supply of these slips, which gard against suspicions of careless spelling. 

12. Rubber Pad Stamps: “Simplified Spelling,” or “Amended Orthografy.” Price, 
30 cents (regular price, 50 cents). 

Self-inking, pocket, or other forms of stamps, with any wording preferd, wil be made to order at cost 
prices. Uzed insted of gumd slips; see No. 11 abuv. 

13. Envelops, Note and Letter-Heds printed with the Ten Words, Five Rules, or 
other reform matter, at price of unprinted paper of same grade. 

No. 5 to 11 (markt with a merely nominal price per hundred) ar sent singly or in tens free 
to all applicants, but it is expected that all who can afford to do so wil pay the nominal price, 
which does not cuver cost of paper and postage, the labor, printing, etc., being entirely free. 

Other aids ar mentiond in the Bulletins and in “Spelling.” Others stil ar in prepara¬ 
tion. Address applications for documents, spelling reform stationery, slips, stamps, etc., to 
the Association’s publishers, 

LIBRARY BUREAU, 

32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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INDEX TO SPELLING, 1887. 


The superior figures show the exact place on the page in ninths; e. g. Abel anecdote , 
entcrd as 192 8 , begins on page 192 in the S th of nine equal divisions. 1 is at top , 9 at 
bottom, and 5 in center. 3 and 7 are midway in upper and lower halves. The eye locates 
the rven figures as just above or below either 1, 5, or 9, and thus exact reference to the 
sentence sought is as quick as to page alone. This system is commended for ms references 
to books read and all indexes. 

Melvil Dewey. 

For greater compactness many easily recognized abbreviations are used; e. g. sp. rfm. for 
spelling reform. 


Abel, anecdote about, 192 8 . 

Academy endorses rfm., 1S 2 ; comments on, 
191 3 . 

Accented letters, 167 2 . 

Advantages of simplified sp., 27-30. 

Advertizers, word to, 10S 4 ; beginning to use 
revizd sp., io6 5 -7. 

Advertizing rates in Spelling, 43. 

Advocates of sp. rfm., early, 119. 

Aids to sp. rfm., adv., 42, 112, 154, 194. 

Albee, Solon, economy in favor of rfm., 79 9 . 

Alfabet sufficient for needed sounds, 34 7 ; 
addition of new letters, 77 1 ; ideal needs 
signs corresponding to sounds, 121 3 ; Ro¬ 
man letters widely uzd, 121 7 ; facts con¬ 
cerning, 122 5 ; new letters wanted, 164 8 ; 
alfabet, origin of fonetic, 163-S; S. R. A. 
standard, 169; name and order of letters, 
175-S; fonetic compared with continental, 

179 - 

Alfabetic writing, office of, 121 2 . 

Alfabetics dept, of Spelling defined, 39 s . 

Allen, Senator, first to intro, sp. rfm. into 
Tenn. legis., 1S3 7 . 

Allen, W. F., member Amer. Philolog. Assoc. 
Com., 125 s . 

Always with us (Spelling), 4. 

Amended orthografy, Penn. State Commis¬ 
sion on,1S3-4. 

Amended sp., use of, 6 ; alf. list of, 131-53. 

Amendment Eng. Orthografy, Internat. Con¬ 
vention, Phila., 1S76, i2i 9 -2. 

Amer. Institute of Instruction; address on 
sp. (F. A. March), 1 71—3. 

Amer. Metric Bureau, adv., 54. 

Amer. Philological Assoc, favors sp. rfm., 
1S 3 ; uses rfm. sp. when desired, 105 3 ; 
proceedings, 120-30; repts. on sp. : 1st, 120; 
2d, 1 2i, 163; 3d, 122, 164; 4th, 123; 7th, 
124 9 ; 8th, 125 4 ; 9th, 125 9 ; 10th, 128; dec¬ 
laration of principles, 1876, 1 63 6 —4. 

Anderson, R. B., fonetic sp. good speed, So 1 . 

Andrews, J. W., sp. rfm, advocated, So 2 . 


Anecdotes sp. rfm., i92 8 ~3. 

Anglo-Saxon-names of letters, 176 s —3. 

Angus, Jos., wastes of present sp., 14. 

Applications for membership in S. R. A., adv., 
42 6 , 112 6 , 154 6 , 194 6 . 

Avery, J:, fonetic sp. shows progress in civ¬ 
ilization, So 2 . 

Ballantine, W: Gl, council S. R. A., 1886-7, 
2; Eng. sp. condemd, 65-6. 

Bancroft, C. P. F., sp. rfm. inevitabl, So 4 . 

Barnard, F: A. P., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 
2 ; vowels in present sp., 14. 

Barnes, S. G., rfm. in sp. more important 
than in chem. nomenclature, So 5 ; work for 
rfm., 99 1 , 100; on com. of Iowa Teachers’ 
Assoc., 100 9 . 

Baskervill, \V: M., council S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 2 * 

Becker, G:, & Co., adv. world type-writer, 

59 > 1 1 4 - 

Bergstresser, C: M., finance com. S. R. A., 
1SS6-7, 2. 

Bibliografy of sp. rfm., 130 2 . 

Bicycles and tricycles, adv., 52, 115. 

Biddle, Arthur, member Penn. Coni’ll on 
Amended Orthog., 1S4 5 . 

Bilingual populations, e6 2 . 

Blackmer, O. C., ed. of sp. rfm. dept. Intelli¬ 
gence , 101 6 . 

Blue book rept. (Reed, C:), extract, 23 9 . 

Books, reduction in cost, 27 s . 

Boston, results of fonic method in, 23 7 . 

Boyle, S: A., member Penn. Com’11 on 
Amended Orthog., 1S4 6 . 

Brainard, I). W., finds printers redy for rfm., 

99 9 - 

Brandt, H. C. G., council S. R. A., iSS6~7, 2. 

Brewer, F. P., council S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 2; 
work for rfm., 99-100. 

Brewer, W. II., sp. rfm. sure to come, So 6 . 

Brief spelling assoc., Grinnell, la., 99-100. 

Brinton, 1 ). G., council S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 2. 

Broomell, G: D., see. special sp. rfm. meet., 
Nat, Educ, Assoc., 1S9 2 , 
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bulletin (S. K. A.) to be merged in Spell¬ 
ing, 38; adv., 42 s , 112 2 , 154 2 , 194 2 . 

Bureau of Education (U. S.) rept., 1S 3 ; adv., 
42 s , 112 3 , 154 3 , 194 3 . 

Burlington meeting S. R. A., 185-7. 

Burmese sp., 6S 8 . 

Burnz, Mrs, on Pitman jubilee, 37 9 . 

Caldwell, S. L., sp. rfm. sure to come, So 6 . 
Capen, E. H., sp. rfm. not far distant, So 8 . 
Carter, Dinsmore & Co. using rev. sp., 107 3 ; 

adv. inks, 46-7, 109, 155. 

Carter, Franklin, adoption by publishers, 76. 
Catalog classif. of Library Bureau, 45. 

Cattell, J. M., Roman alfabet, 166 1 . 

Caxton fixt English sp., 171 4 . 

Century endorses rfm., 1S 2 . 

Chadbourne, P. A., courage of convictions, 12. 
Chamberlain, J. M., use of newspapers for 
rfm., 99 6 . 

Changes in sp., synopsis of, 132 6 . 

Chapin, A. L., Amer. Philolog. Assoc, con- 
servativ, So 9 . 

Chase, T:,member Penn. Coin’n on Amended 
Orthog., 1S4 4 ; rfm. sure to triumf. 
Chautauquan, ext. from, 101. 

Child, F. T., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 2; 
foolish prejudice for old sp., 16; memb. 
Sp. Rfm. com., 1S76, 121 1 ; 1SS3, 125®. 
Chinese, many dialects, aS 4 ; sp. vs. Eng., 66. 
Christianity delayed by present sp., 11 8 - 12,3b 7 . 
Circ. information, on sp. rfm., U. S. Bur. Ed., 
1S 3 , 130 2 ; adv., 42 3 , 112 3 , 154 3 , 194 3 . 

Civil service candidates, most fail in spelling, 
14 4 . 

Civilization delayed by present sp., ii 8 -I2. 
Classical study a cause of confuzd sp., iSo 5 . 
Classification of Library Bureau catalog, 45; 
of fonetic alfabet, 169, 17S 6 ; decimal, adv., 

55 - 

Cliosophic Soc., extracts from paper before, 
101-4. 

Columbia College Lib., depository of S. R. A. 
collection, 37 s ; winter meeting S. R. A. 
1SS7, 1S7 3 . 

Common-sense sp. scientific, 130 1 . 
Communications wanted for Spelling, 39 6 . 
Connecticut, action of legislature, 34 s . 
Consonants, new types for, 167°—S. 
Consultation dept, library, adv., 44, 113. 
Convention of 1S76, International, i2i 9 -2. 
Copier, rapid roller damp leaf, adv., 62 7 . 

Cost of teaching sp. in England, 22 4 . 

Cothele, ways of pronouncing, 2S 2 . 

Crosby, Howard, council S. R. A., 1S86-7, 2; 

sp. rfm. encuraged, 77. 

Danish sp., 25 6 , 33 s . 

Dante hand-book, adv., 56, in. 

Davidson, J. W., sp. rfm. logical, useful, in- 
evitabl, Si 2 . 


Decimal weights and measures, adv., 54. 
Decimal classification and relativ index, adv., 

55 - 

Departments of Spelling, 3S-9. 

Derivation of words not obscurd by rfm. sp., 
S5-98,179-83. 

Dewey, Melvil, sec. S. R. A., 2°; rept. (1SS7), 
1S5; on pub. com. S. R. A., 2; rept. 
(1SS7), 1S6 4 ; requests books and docu¬ 
ments, 37 6 ; decimal classification, adv., 55. 
Diacritics, use of, 167 2 . 

Dialects, prevention of, 2S 4 . 

Dictionary, Webster’s, adv., hi. 

Dictionary of amended spellings, 131-53. 
Difthongs, representation of, 167 4 . 

Digrafs, new types proposed, 16S 2 ; names of, 
177 6 . 

Douglass, B:, gift to S. R. A., 1S6 9 . 

Draper, J. W., sp. rfm. a welcum change, Si 3 . 
Druggists as reformers, io6 6 -7. 

Duplicate documents for exchange, 

Dutch printers fixt Eng. sp., 171 4 . 

Dutch sp., 25 s ; sketch of rfm., 33 s . 

Eaton (Ohio) summer scool, 105 6 . 

Economy dept, of Spelling, 3S 9 . 

Editors as reformers, 106 2 . 

Editor’s notes, 41, 107-S, 192-3. 

Educated class, ignorance of sp., 72 9 -3- 
Education dept, of Spi lling, 39 1 . 

Education Bureau (U. S.) rept. on sp. rfm., 
18; adv., 42 3 , 112 3 , 154 3 , 194 3 . 

Educational Review advocates sp. rfm., 192 1 ; 
anecdote from, 193 4 . 

Educational view of sp. rfm. (J. H. Glad¬ 
stone), 19-35. 

Ekman, of Upsala, on Swedish schools, 25 7 . 

“ Eleven words,” 123 6 . 

Ellis, A. J., fonetic New Testament, 2b 6 ; 

fonetic system only guide to etymology, 97. 
Employment dept, library, adv., 44, 113. 
England, progress of rfm., 37 2 . 

English alfabet, facts concerning, 122 s . 
English dialects, 2S 9 . 

English educ. com. rept. cost of schools, 22 4 . 
English biologists unanimous for sp. rfm., 

1 So 1 , 1SS 4 . 

English government, transliteration of Indian 
names, 34 s . 

English language, spred of, 30 4 , 3b 6 , 63-4; 

compared with other languages, 24-7. 
English orthografy, internal, convention for 
rfm'. 121 9 . 

English Philolog. Soc. See Philolog. Soc. 
Eng. 

English scools, time lost in, 20-7; boards 
asking for rfm., 19 8 . 

English spelling wurst in wurld, 4; con- 
demed, 7-1S, 63-73; vs. Chinese sp., 66 2 ; 
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hard for foreners, 67; keeps masses in 
ignorance, 69 s ; not to be violently alterd, 
12S 1 ; conforms to rules, 174 7 . 

Envelops with sp. rfm. hedings, adv., 42 s , 112 8 , 
I54 8 , I94 8 - 

Etymological objection to sp. rfm., S5-9S; 
absurdity expozd (Skeat), 179-S3. 

Etymological sp., 179-1S3. 

Etymology dept, of Spelling defind, 39I 

Etymology,conscious and unconscious, iSo 4 ~3. 

Evening Post, N. Y., endorses sp. rfm., 1S 2 ; 
anecdote, 192 8 . 

Ewer, F. C., sp. rfm. sure to succeed, Si 4 . 

Experiments with systematic methods of sp., 
2 3 4 . 

Face speld 952 ways, 102 8 . 

Facts about Eng. alfabet, 122 s . 

Falk, Dr, proposal for sp. rfm., 32 9 . 

Fernald, O. M., sentiment must stand aside, 
Si 8 . 

Field, D. D., Eng. hamperd by sp., 15-16. 

Filanthropy urges amended sp., 106 s . 

Files and cabinets, adv., 62. 

Filological questions referd tofilologists, 129 1 . 

Filologists in favor of sp. rfm., 17 5 , 29 1 , 77 8 —9. 

Filology, gain from simplified sp., 29; dept, 
of Spelling, 39 2 . 

“Five rules” for sp. rfm., 123 9 ; adv., 4c 7 , 
11- 7 . I54 7 . I94 7 - 

Fonetic alfabet, origin, 163-S; transition 
characters, 165 1 - 3 ; S. R. A. standard, 169; 
classified, 169, 17S 6 ; simplifies Eng. sp., 
174 2 —3 ; name and order of letters, 175-S; 
compared with continental, 179. 

Fonetic methods in school, 23 4 ; in Franee, 23 9 . 

Fonetic print, how to read, 173-4; specimens 
with transition letters, 170; without transi¬ 
tion letters, i7o 9 ~3. 

Fonetic sp. needed, 74, 79 s ; no sound argu¬ 
ments against, 95 s ; follows Webster’s pro¬ 
nunciation, 173 6 ; the scientific ideal, 175 2 . 

Fonetics dept, of Spelling, 39’. 

Fonografy uses sp. rfm, 119 7 ; jubilee, 1S7 8 . 

Fonotypy, 119 7 . 

Foreners’difficulties with Eng. sp., 12 4 ,13 3 ,67. 

Fortnightly Review, sp. rfm, 30 9 ; extract, S7- 
90. 

Fountain pen, Waterman’s ideal, adv., 53, 
no, 156. 

Franklin, B:, advocated sp. rfm., 119 4 . 

Freer, II. II., paper, too 6 ; chairman special 
meeting Nat. Educ. Assoc., 189 1 . 

Frieze, II. S., hope rfm. wil succeed, Si 6 . 

French scools, fonic .methods, 23 9 ; time 
spent in, 25 9 . 

French sp., 25 s . 

Frost, Supt., offers resolution that tho spells 
though, 100 9 . 

Froude, I f:, adv., 51. 


Gaelic sp., 6S 9 . 

Garnett, Ja. M., rfm. to begin with minor 
changes, 81 7 ; vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS7, 2. 

German protests against Eng. sp., a6 6 . 

German sp., ease of learning, 24^5, 26 s ; hist, 
of rfm., 32 7 -S. 

Gilchrist, J. C., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 2. 

Ginn & Co., adv., 50-1, 56, in. 

Gladstone, J. H., sp. rfm. from an educ. point 
of view, 19-35; P 1_ es. Intern. Shorthand 
Cong., 1S7 9 ; remarks at, 1SS 4 . 

Gladstone, W: E., hard for forener to lern 
Eng. sp., S5 4 . 

Glover, H. P., supports a sp. rfm. in Penn, 
legis., 1S4 2 . 

Goodrich, J. E., fonetic sp. adopted by lead¬ 
ing journals, S2 3 . 

Goodwin, W: W., present sp ; absurd, Si 9 . 

Greek calendar, adv., 157. 

Greek sp., 6S 4 . 

Gregory, J. M., sp. rfm. has force of truth, S2 1 . 

Grinnell brief sp. assoc, rept. of meetings, 
99-100. 

Grinnell, la., newspapers adopt sp. rfm., 191 6 . 

Guthrie & Co. using revisd sp. in adv., 106 6 . 

Hacker, T. H., member com. Iowa Teach¬ 
ers’ Assoc., 100 9 . 

Iladley, Ja., Eng. shockingly spelt, 17 ; Eng. 
sp. condemd, 66-7 ; common sp. an untrust¬ 
worthy guide to etymology, 92-3. 

Hagar, D. B., Council S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 2; 
advocates reformd sp., 79. 

Haldeman, S. S., pres. Internat. Conv., 35 7 , 
122 1 ; member 1st com. on sp., 120 s , 121 1 . 

Hall, I: II., council S. R. A., 18S6-7, 2. 

Hammond typewriter, adv., 116, 160. 

Harley, G:, simplification of Eng. sp., 2 y 9 . 

Harris, W: T., vice-pres. S. I\. A., 1SS6-7, 2; 
difficulty for foreners in present sp., 13. 

Harrison, J: A., prejudice the support of 
present sp., 15. 

Hartford meeting Am. Philolog. Assoc., 120 1 . 

Higginson, T: W., convincd of practica¬ 
bility of rfm., S2 4 . 

Historical objections considerd, S5-9S. 

History Sp. Rfm. Assoc., 119-30. 

History of words in common use (Skeat), 
iSo 4 -iS3. 

Hitchcock, C: II:, favors sp. rfm., S2 5 . 

Holden, E: S., sp. rfm. movement in right 
direction, Se 6 . 

Holt, & Co., H:, adv., 58. 

Home Jour . (N. Y.) favors rfm., iS*; ex¬ 
tracts, 79 8 -S4. 

Houghton, Mifflin 8: Co., adv., ^7. 

I low to help sp. rfm., adv., 42 s , 112 s , 154 s , 194 5 . 

Howard, J. B., ed. Phonographic Mag . 101 8 ; 
paper on Eng. sp. rfm., 104 3 ; gift to 
S. R. A., 1S6 9 ; adv., 57, 109, 155. 
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Howe, J. W., labor-saving power of fonetic 
sp., S2 6 . 

Howes, Oscar, success to sp. rfm., S2 7 . 

Ilulick, \V: H., supports sp. rfm. in Penn, 
legis., 1S4 2 . 

Humphreys, M. W., council S. R. A., 1S87, 2. 

Hunt, T. W., finance com. 8. R. A., 1SS7, 2. 

Ideal alfabet, correspondence of sign and 
sound, 121 3 ; characters, 121 4 ; considerd, 
163 7 ; prep, for, 164 1 . 

Ignorance of sp. among educated, J2 9 -^. 

Illiteracy caused by present sp., 9 3 . 

“Improved spelling ” (leaflet), notice of, 99 4 . 

Independent (N. Y..) endorses rfm., 18 2 . 

Index, relativ and classification, adv., 55. 

Indian proper names, 34 s . 

Individuals not to alter Eng. sp, 12S 1 . 

Ink, Carter’s library, adv., 46-7, 109, 155. 

Inkstand, perfect, adv., 158-9. 

Intellectual effects of present sp., 9 2 . 

Intelligence (Chicago) sp. rfm. dept., 101 6 ; ex¬ 
tracts from, 102-4. 

Internat. Conv. for Amend. Eng. Orthografy, 
1876, 121 9 . 

Internat. decimal weights and measures, 
adv., 54. 

Internat. Shorthand Cong., London, 1SS7, 
187-S. 

Iowa College center of sp. rfm., 99 1 . 

Iowa State Teachers’ Assoc, endorses sp. 
rfm., 100. 

Irregularities of sp., 102 8 . 

Italian sp., ease of lerning, 24% 2b 2 ; has been 
reformd, 32 s . 

Jefferson, T:, a sp. reformer, 119 4 . 

Johnson, J: I., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS6-7, 2; 
arguments all on one side, 82 s . 

Johnson, S:, flxt English sp., 171 s . 

Joint rules for amended sp., 126-7. 

Jones, R. D., advocates new types, 99 9 . 

Journals as reformers, 105 4 . 

Jubilee of fonografy, London, 1887, I ^7 8 . 

King’s pens, adv., 60. 

Labor-saving devices, adv., 62. 

Language and study of language (Whitney), 
extracts, 70, 75,92; changes according to 
law, 87 s . 

Latin names of letters, 175 8 —7. 

Lawson, J. 13 ., sp. rfm. and fonografy, 1SS 4 . 

Leaders in lerning, leaders in sp. rfm., 12S 3 . 

Leag pledge S. R. A., text of, 124 3 ; forms a 
sequence, 127 8 ; adv., 42 s . 

Lecky, J., progress of rfm. in Eng., yj 2 . 

Leeds (Eng.) fonic method tried, 23 6 . 

Legislativ action, Conn., 34 s , 1 S3—4; Penn., 
40, 183-4. 

Leigh, Edwin, fonic system, 23 7 . 

Lether Lane school, 26 3 . 

Letter paper, with sp. rfm. hedings, adv., 42 s . 


Letters, sounds in Eng. and Latin, 164 4 —5; 
elementary, 165; S. R. A. standard fonetic, 
169; names and order in fonetic alfabet, 
1 7 5 _ S. 

Libraries, increased use sp. rfm., 30 1 ; not 
made useless by change, 31 5 . 

Library Bureau, pubs, of Spelling, 2; head¬ 
quarters S. R. A., 37 4 ; to advertisers, 43; 
classn. of catalog, 45; sp. rfm. aids, adv., 
42, 112, 154, 194; Library Notes, adv., 
4S-9; dec. classification, adv., 55; perfect 
inkstand, adv., 158-9; general adv., 44, 113. 

Library Notes, adv., 4S-9 ; testimonials, 49. 

Lindsay, T. 13 ., fonetic sp. the best, 82 9 . 

Linguistic conservatism, orthography the 
lowest form, 9a 3 . 

Linn, A., sp. rfm. aided by journals, S3 1 . 

List of amended sp., 131-53 ; of 11 words, 123 6 . 

Literature sp. rfm. movement large, 129 3 . 

Lotze’s Phil. Outlines, adv., 56. 

Lounsbury, T: R., council S. R. A., 1887, 2; 
ignorance support of present sp., 10; fun¬ 
damental evil of Eng. sp., 70-3; no ques 
tion of success, 83 s ; member Amer. Phil- 
olog. Assoc, com., 125 8 . 

Lowell, R. T. 8., present sp. absurd, S3 3 . 

Lyon, L., uses fonetic sp. in adv., 107 2 . 

Lytton (Bulwer), sp. a monstrous falsehood, 
17 - 

McKay, A. H., ed. Educational Rev., advo¬ 
cates sp. rfm., 192 1 . 

Macy, Jesse, sp. destroys logic, 16; work for 
rfm., 99 1 ; on “though,” 100 1 . 

Majority uzage makes law in orthografy, 12S 3 . 

Malta scools, 26 s . 

Manual diet, of amended sp. desired, 12S 7 . 

March, F. A., pres. 8. R. A. 1886-7, 2 > 122 2 ; 
pub. com. S. R. A. 1SS7, 2; time saved 
by rfm. sp., 8 ; air full of hope, 1S 6 ; on 
etymological objection, 93-5; extract from 
articl in Ckautauquan , 101 1 ; pres. Amer. 
Philol. Assoc., 120 1 ; member 1st com. on 
sp., 120 s , 121 1 ; member Amer. Philolog. 
Assoc, com. 125 s ; spelling and progress, 
171-3; chrmn. Penn. Corn’ll on Amended 
Orthog., 1S4 4 ; on sp. rfm. adv., 4c 3 . 

Marvin, Ja., sp. rfm. sensibl and feasibl, 83 s . 

Maxton, sp. rfm. in elementary schools, 1SS 3 . 

Medill, council 8. R. A., 1SS7, 2. 

Meetings S. R. A., 12th annual, 185-7; win¬ 
ter 1887, 187. 

Mental training improvd by sp. rfm., 29 7 . 

Merriam, G. and C., adv., 57, 111. 

Metric Bureau, adv., 54. 

Mill, J. S., sp. rfm. facilitates lerning to read, 

S5 3 - 

Moral effects of present sp., 8 2 , 9 s . 

Morell, J: D., confuzion of ideas of sp. in 
child’s mind, 14. 
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Morey, W. C., conservatism only obstacl in 
way of success, S3. 

Morley, H:, sp. rfm. advocated, S3 7 . 

Morris, R:, indifference of adults to early 
trials in sp., 13. 

Muller, F. Max, Eng. sp. a mass of anoma¬ 
lies, io-ii; article on sp. rfm., 30 9 ; duty 
of scolars and reformers, 76; etymological 
objection, S7-90; alfabetical signs simpli¬ 
fied, 168 s . 

Murray, J. A. IT., extract from address to 
Philolog. Soc., 74-5; appeals to etymology 
break-down, 96-7; pres. Philolog. Soc., 
124 9 . 

Names, proper, not changed in sp. rfm., 127 6 . 

Nation endorses rfm., 18 2 . 

Names of letters in fonetic alfabet, 175-S. 

National alfabet, its controlling principle, 165 6 . 

National Educ. Assoc., Chicago meeting, 
40, 1S9. 

Nelson, C. K., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1S87, 2. 

New Testament fonetically speld, 2 y 6 . 

New York meeting S. R. A., 1SS6, 36-7; 
N. Y. File & Index Co., adv., 62. 

Newport meeting, Amer. Philolog. Assoc., 
120 2 . 

Newspapers for sp. rfm., 1S 2 , 5; their gain 
from sp. rfm., 7b 9 ; promotion of sp. rfm. 
in, 99 6 , 105 s ; comments on sp. rfm., 190-3. 

Newton, R. Heber, glad to aid sp. rfm., S3 9 . 

Nineteenth Century on fonic method, 23 9 . 

Notes, editor’s, 41, 107-S, 192-3. 

Objections to rfm., 30-2. 

Obstacles, not objections, to sp. rfm., 129 s . 

Office of alfabetic writing, 121 2 ; officers of 
Sp. Rfm. Assoc., 1SS7, 2. 

Official designations not changed in sp. rfm., 
127 6 . 

Ohio archcool, and hist, quarterly commends 
Spelling, 107 9 . 

Order of letters in fonetic alfabet, 17S. 

Origin of sp. rfm., 119 3 . 

Orrminn, earliest effort for sp. rfm., 119 4 . 

Orthografy, Internat. conv. for amendment, 
121 9 . 

Owen, W: lb, finance com. S. R. A., 1S87, 
2; paper on sp. rfm., 102-4. 

Packard, L. R., member 1st com. on sp., 
120 s . 

Packard, W. A., sympathizes with sp. rfm., 

S3 9 - 

Partial sp. rfm. scheme, 126 3 . 

Paul, G: If., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS1-7, 2. 

Peabody, A. P., sp. rfm. a patriotic move¬ 
ment, S4 1 . 

Peabody, F. W., Greek calendar, adv., 157. 

Peck, Tracy, folly to write one way and pro¬ 
nounce another, 16. 


Pens, King’s nonpareil, adv., 60. Water¬ 
man’s fountain, adv., 53, no, 156. 
Pennsylvania, legislativ action, 40, 1 S3—4 ; 
com’n on amended orthografy appointed, 
184 4 . 

Perfect inkstand, adv., 158-9. 

Perkins, W: R., sp. rfm. commended, S4 2 . 
Philadelphia Sp. Rfm. Convention, 121 9 . 
Phillips Exeter lectures, adv., 57. 

Philological Assoc, originated sp. rfm., 119 3 ; 
Amer. reports, 120-30; extract from prest’s 
address, 95 s ; action and rules, adv., 42 4 . 
Philological Society (Eng.) endorses rfm., 6 7 , 
18 3 ; Eng. & Amer. list of amended sp., 
I 3 I —53 ; address of pres., 74-5, 96-7 ; uses 

rev. sp. when desired, 105 3 ; Philolog. Soc. 
(Eng.), partial corrections, 124 9 . 

Philology. See Filology. 

Phonetic. See Fonetic. 

Phonetic Journal , poem from, 193 6 . 
Phoiiographic Mag. commended, 101 8 ; organ 
of sp. rfm., 192 2 ; adv., 57, 109, 155. 
Pitman, I: Plea for sp. rfm., 1S 1 ; fonografy, 
H9 7 ; types for consonants, 167 s ; on sp. 

rfm. , 1S7 9 ; Pitman jubilee, 37 9 , 1S7-S; plea 
for sp. rfm., Pitman, 1S 1 . 

Platform, dept, of Spelling, 102-4. 

Pledge, text of Sp. Rfm Leag, 124 3 ; adv., 42 s . 
Political Science Q ., adv., 50; foren press 
notices, 51. 

Pope manf. co., adv., cycles, 52, 115. 

Portugal, sp. rfm. in, 34 2 . 

Potter, II: C., favors sp. rfm., S4 3 . 

Practical purpose of Filolog. Assoc., 131 5 . 
Practical rfm. dept, of Spelling, 104-5. 
Prejudice, support of present sp., 15 3 , 16 2 ; 

must be removed, 121 6 . 

Press work for rfm., 101-2, 105 4 ; comments, 
1S9-92. 

Price, T: R., council S. R. A., 1SS7, 2; 

memb. Amer. Philolog. Assoc, com., 125 8 . 
Princeton Review extract, 93-5. 

Principls of Sp. Rfm. Assoc., 119-30. 
Principls of ’76, 121 2 , 164 6 . 

Printers fLxt Eng. sp., 171 4 . 

Priming, reduction in cost, 27 s ; new letters 
proposd, 166-70. 

Progress dept, of Spelling, 3S 5 ; of rfm. in 
Eng., 37 2 ; of sp. rfm. (F. A. March), 171-3. 
Pronunciation corrected, 27 s —S; uncertainty 
of, 65 7 ; shown by fonetic sp., 173 8 . 

Proper names not changed in sp. rfm., 127 6 . 
Publication com. S. R. A. request mss. or 
dipt contributions, 37 s ; rept., 1S87, 1S6; 
list of members, 2. 

Publishers’ dept. Spelling, 10S. 

Purpose of Filolog. Assoc, practical, 131 s . 
Raumer, Prof, von, scheme of rfm., 33. 
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Reading increast by rfm., 30 1 . 

Reasoning powers injured by present sp., 12 7 , 

7 i 9 - 2 - 

Reed, C:, rept. on fonic method, 23 7 . 

Reed, T. A., endorses rfm., 1SS 3 . 

“ Reform it,” 4. 

Reform of Eng. sp. advocated (extracts), 73- 

s 5 . 

Reformd Sp. Assoc. See Spelling Reform 
Assoc. 

Reports Amer. Philolog. Assoc.: 1st, 120; 2d, 
121; 3d, 122; 4th, 123; 7th, 1249; Sth, 
125 4 ; 9th, 125 9 ; Ioth, 12S. 

Requier, A: J., fonetic sp. championd by the 
press, 84 s . 

Reyburn, Senator, supports sp. rfm. in Penn, 
legis., 1S4 2 . 

Robinson, fonic method, 23 6 . 

Roccay Mt. Cyclone , type-phounder’s phault, 
192 6 . 

Roman alfabet,adherence to, 164 3 , 164 6 , 165 9 ; 
widely uzd, 121 7 . 

Roman types preferd for elementary charac¬ 
ters, 165 s . 

Rood, O. N., Eng. sp. barbarous, S4 4 . 

Rubber pad stamp, “ Simplified sp.,” adv., 
42 s . 

Rules,“five,” 123 9 ; “joint,” 126-7; 24 rules, 
126-7; 10 rules, 132; difficult of applica¬ 
tion, 131 4 ; rules of philolog. assocs., adv., 

42 4 . 

Rundell, J. B., time wasted in lerning to 
spell, 78; advocates five rules, 1SS 2 . 

Sanskrit sp., 6S 2 . 

Saratoga meeting Philolog. Assoc., 123 4 . 

Sayce, A. PI:, sp. as a test of civilization, 67- 
9; etymology deals with sounds not letters, 
97 - 

Saturday Review criticism of sp. rfm., 179 9 - 
80; extract from, iS9 9 -90. 

Scandinavian sp. rfm., sketch of, 33 7 ~4- 

Schaff, Ph., fonetic sp. needed, 79. 

Scheme of partial rfm., 126 3 . 

Schreiblese-methode, 25 s . 

Scientific sp. common-sense, 130 1 . 

Scolars’ opinions on sp. rfm. quoted, 8-18; 
condem English sp., 63-73; advocate rfm., 
73-S5; on etymological objection, S5-9S; 
duty to rfm., 76 4 ; if verst as filologists do 
not oppose sp. rfm., 129 1 . 

Scool boards, Eng. ask rfm., 19 8 . 

Scools and sp. rfm. (J. II. Gladstone), 19-35; 
time lost in, 20-7; Italian, 24 s ; German, 
24 7 —5; French, 25 9 . 

Scope and purpose of rfm., 5-6. 

Scott, C: P. G., cor. sec. S. R. A., 1S87, 2; 
rept., 186 2 ; pub. com. S. R. A., 1SS7, 2; 
rept., 1S6 4 . 

Script alfabet, S. R. A. standard, 169 8 . 


Secretary S. R. A. (M. Dewey) rept., 1887, 
1S5. 

Seelye, J. II., gradual change best, 78. 

“Sensible spelling,” 1S 1 ; adv., 42 4 . 

Sequence in sp. rfm., 127 8 . 

Sharkey, J. P., uses revizd sp. in catalog, 105 6 . 

Sharp, R., sp. rfm. urged by common sense, 
78 . 

Shorthand Congress, 1SS7, 187-8; shorthand 
writers favor sp. rfm., 119 7 . 

Siegenbeek, Prof, von, improvd Dutch spell- 
i"g. 33 s - 

Signs and sounds, confuzion of, 71 1 . 

Silent letters, cost of printing, 95 s . 

Skeat, W. W., on etymological objection, 97 ; 
etym. sp., 180-3. 

Sounds and signs, confuzion of, 71 1 ; English 
race has no knowledge of, 72; elementary, 
165 4 . 

Spanish sp., 24 s ; has been reformd, 3a 6 . 

Spedding, J., fonic method, 23 9 . 

Spelling, purpose and scope, 3-7; appeal 
for support, 7 2 ; founders of, 36 9 ; depts. of, 
3S-9; commended, 107 9 ; sec. rept. of suc¬ 
cess, 1S5 4 ; financial condition, 1S7 3 ; bound 
vol. 1SS7, offer to subscribers, 193 9 ; adv., 
42 1 . 

Spelling and education (Gladstone), 19-35. 

Spelling and progress (March), 171-3. 

Spelling of English condemd again, 63-73; 
instrument of lang., 64 s ; a test of civiliza¬ 
tion, 67 9 ~9; list of amendments, 131-53. 

Spelling Assoc., Grinnell, brief rept., 99-100. 

Spelling reform advocated, quotations from 
highest authorities, 8-18, 73-S5; in other 
countries, 32-4, 129 6 ; from an educational 
point of view (J. H. Gladstone), 19-35 5 duty 
to foren nations, 7S 1 ; urged by common 
sense and fllanthropy, 7S 3 ; the etymolog¬ 
ical objection, S5-9S ; journals advocating, 
101-2; changes must not destroy standard 
for speech, 120 6 ; joint rules of philolog. 
assocs., 126 3 ; true sequence, 127 8 ; brief 
bibliografy, 130; synopsis of changes, 132 6 ; 
official investigation advantageous, 1S3 6 ; 
in Penn, legislature, 1 S3—4 ; howto get it 
(Pitman), 1SS 1 ; anecdotes, 192-3. 

Sp. rfm. aids; adv., 42, 112, 154. 194; rept. 
to Wisconsin legis., adv., 42 s ; U. S. Bureau 
Education circ., 130 s * 

Spelling Reform Assoc., officers 1887, 2 > 
1SS8, 1S5 2 ; refers changes to Philolog. 
Assoc., 5 3 ; history, 35-6; support askt, 
36 s ; winter meeting, 1886, 36-7 ; 1SS7, 187 ; 
practical work, io4 9 ~5 1 hist, and principls, 
119—130; organized, 122-; standard fonetic 
alfabet, 169; object simplicity of sp., 174*- 
5; 12th ann. meeting, 1SS7, repts., 185-7. 

S. R. A. alfabet. See Fonetic alfabet. 
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Spelling reform bulletin, merged in Spell¬ 
ing, 38; adv., 42 s . 

Spelling Reform Leag pledge, text, 124 3 ; 
adv., 42 s . 

.Spelling reformers refer questions to filolo- 
gists, 129 1 . 

Sprague, C: E:, treas. S. R. A. 18S7, 2 ; rept., 

1S6 8 . 

Springfield Republican has begun reform, 102 1 . 

Standard fonetic alfabet S. R. A., 169. 

Standard for speech needed, 120 6 . 

Statistics of languages, 104 2 . 

Stephens, A. H., rfm. in sp. justifies persist¬ 
ent efforts, S5 1 . 

Stevens, W. A., council S. R. A., 18S7, 2. 

Storr, W., sp. rfm. in elementary scools, 1SS 3 . 

Subscribers to Spelling, word to, 7 s , 40; 
subscription rates, j 7 ; for extra copies, 40 3 . 

Suggestions for transition period in sp. rfm., 
123 1 . 

Sumner, C:, sp. rfm. much needed, S4 9 . 

Sumner, \V: G., favors rfm., 16. 

Superintendents as reformers, 106 2 . 

Supplies dept, library, adv., 44, 113. 

Swedish scools, time spent in, 25 7 . 

Swedish sp., 25 6 ; attempts at rfm., 33 7 . 

Sweet, H:, present sp. untrustworthy guide 
in etymology, 90-2; sp. rfm. greatest boon 
to Eng. lang., 7S ; rept. to Eng. Philolog. 
Soc., 125 1 ; to communicate with Amer. 
Philolog. Assoc., 125 4 . 

Swing, David, emancipation necessary from 
old sp., 15. 

Synopsis of sp. rfm. changes, 132 6 . 

Teachers as reformers, 106 2 ; assoc, for rfm. 
sp., 1S 4 . 

Teaching, difficulties with present sp., 13 5 . 

Temple, F., fonetic sp. soc., S4 6 . 

Ten rules, 132. 

Ten words, 124 4 . 

Thomas, J., council S. R. A., 1887, 2; impor¬ 
tance of sp. rfm., 77. 

Tibetan sp., 68 s . 

Time, lost in lerning sp., S 6 —9; lost in school, 
20-7 ; spent in English schools, 20-2 ; Ital¬ 
ian, 24; German, 24 7 ~5; French, 25 9 ; 
might be saved by rfm. sp., 22-7; wasted 
on sp. (Ballantine), 65. 

Toy, C. II., council S. R. A., 1SS7, 2 - 

Transition characters, 165 1 ; letters, specimens 
of use, 170; period in sp. rfm., suggestions, 

123 1 . 

Transliteration of Indian names, 34 6 . 

Trench on filology, 97 ! . 

Trevelyan, C: E., present sp. a disgrace, 17. 

Tricycles and bicycles, adv., 52, 115. 

Triibner& Co., pub. Library Notes, adv., 48. 

Trumbull, J. II., realization of absurdities in 
sp., 17; etymological objection, 98; mem¬ 


ber Sp. Rfm. com., 121 1 ; pres. Philolog. 
Assoc., 120 2 ; memb. Amer. Philolog. 
Assoc. Com., 125 s . 

Twenty-four rules for sp. rfm., 126-7. 

Tyler, M. C., favors sp. rfm., 77. 

Typewriter, Hammond, adv., 116, 160; 

World, adv., 59, 114. 

Types, new letters proposed, 166-70. 

U. S., progress of rfm. in, 34 s ; a practical 
question in, 74 s . 

U. S. Bur. of Educ., circ. on sp., 1S 3 , 130 2 ; 
adv., 42 3 . 

Venable, W. II., commends Spelling, 107 9 . 

Vermont Univ. meeting of S.R.A., 1887,185-7. 

Vowels change in sound, 70 2 ; types for, 166-7. 

Vries, De, changes in Dutch sp., 33 6 . 

Waite, M. R., favors sp. rfm., 84 s . 

Walk, G: W., sp. rfm. in Penn, legis., 1 S3—4; 
member Penn. Corn’ll on Amended Or- 
thog., iS4 s . 

Ward, W: II., council S. R. A., 1SS7, 2. 

Waterman’s ideal fountain pen, adv., 53, no, 
156. 

Wayland, H: L., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS7, 2; 
harm of present sp. to child’s reasoning 
powers, 12; member Penn. Com’n on 
Amended Orthog., 184 s . 

Webster, N., Amer. improvements in sp., 119 6 . 

Webster’s diet, gives list words speld diff. 
ways, 120 4 ; basis of list amended sp., 131 9 . 

Wedge in sp. rfm., need, 123 4 ; three words, 
123 s . 

Welsh sp., 69 1 ; easier than Eng., 26L 

Whcelock, C. A., gift to S. R. A., 1S7 1 . 

White, A. D., main reasons for rfm. in sp., 
11 7 —12; spred of English lang., 36 6 . 

Whitney, W: D., vice-pres. S. R. A., 1SS7, 2; 
points in favor of rfm. sp., 9; extracts 
from “ Language and study of languages,” 
70, 75, 92; orthografic confuzion, 75-6; or- 
thografic purism unreasonabl, 92; advo¬ 
cates sp. rfm., 119 9 ; 1st pres. Philolog. 
Assoc., 120 9 ; memb. Sp. Rfm. com., 121 1 ; 
member Amer. Philolog. Assoc, com., 
125 8 ; gift to S. R. A., 1S7 1 . 

Widmann, Dr, anecdote about Abel, 192 8 . 

Williams, S: W., greater ease in lerning Eng. 
by rfm. sp., 12. 

Winkel, Te, changes in Dutch sp., 33L 

Winter meeting S.R. A., 1886,36-7 ; 1SS7, 1S7. 

Wisconsin legislature, rept., adv., 42 3 . 

Worcester’s diet., list words speld diff. ways, 
120 4 . 

Words of same sound but different mean- 
ings, 31 1 ; confuzion of etymolygy and sp. 
(Skcat), i8o 4 -3- 

World typewriter, adv., 59, 114. 

Wright, A. A., reasonablness of rfm., 79. 

Wright, T., sp. rfm. in universities, 1SS 3 . 
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“ Wonder increases to astonishment 
that there is any intelligent man, not de. 
crepit or indigent, who does not own and 
ride a bicycle.”— A un-iter in the Century 
Magazine. 


“I am of the opinion that no exercise 
for women has been discovered that is to 
them so really useful.”— IV. />. Richard¬ 
son ^ AI. D. } F. R. S., on the Tricycle. 


TO EVERYBODY. 

TJNCEASINGLY at it — writing, teaching, work¬ 
ing— indoors most of the time. Brain throbbing, 
eyes sleepy, appetite variable — don’t feel good any¬ 
where. Brain and hands do all the work, get all the 
exercise — too much work, too much consolidated exer¬ 
cise. Treat yourself as your common sense advises 
others—give the majority of the body a chance—exer¬ 
cise, combine pleasure and business with it, see nature, 
eat, sleep and be happy. Ride a cycle, and be particular 
to ride one of the thirteen Columbia Cycles for 188S. 


The Most Comprehensive Cycling Catalogue Free. 


POPE MFC. CO., 

General Offices, 79 Franklin St., Boston; Branch Houses, 12 Warren St., New York; 
291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For a summer trip, “ a bicycle tramp” 
gives more real solid pleasure to the 
square inch than any other recreation. 
One depends on neither cars nor carriages. 
He is his own horse as he wheels over 
hill and valley in a grand go-as-you-please- 
stop - when - you - want - to- and-come-back- 
when you-feel-like-it vacation; and then 
to come home feeling good all over, mind 
clear, body vigorous, ready for business 
and able to work.— Tatutor's Guide Books. 


T. J. Richardson, superintendent of 
drawing in the Minneapolis public schools, 
certainly believes in the practicability of 
the bicycle. Over three years ago he dis¬ 
posed of his horse, and ever since has 
used constantly a Columbia bicycle. 
Summer and winter it has taken the place 
of a horse; and for over two years he has 
ridden his rounds, as a professional man,'*' 
on a bicycle, averaging ten miles a day. 
—School Journal , X. V. 
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The Hammond Type Writer. 


XhLe only Type Writer awarded a Gold. VIedal at tine 
New Orleans Exposition. 



Constant use does not and cannot disturb its alignment. 

The automatic hammer stroke gives absolutely uniform impressions. 

It is unsurpassed in speed, and will write over 600 characters in one minute. 
Its type wheels, comprising different styles of type, are interchangeable. 

It manifolds well. Its open carriage ends admit paper of any width. 

It is light, portable, s’trong, simple, and durable. 


Columbia College Library, 

New York, April 14, 1886 

Gentlemen,— We have used your Type Writer for library work for nearly a year, having previously tried som_ 
five or six other machines. It has given us better satisfaction than anything else we have yet seen for writing 
library cards. We find the advantage of writing on a fiat surface, instead of a cylinder, very great, as we do the 
ability to change almost instantly the type wheels. Sincerely, 

MELVIL DEWEY. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 

The Hammond Type Writer Co., 

Boston OJHcCy 300 Washington Street. 77 Nassau Street, New York. 
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to the simplification of 
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